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INTRODUCTION 


In the post-war years the general problem of unem- 
plojmient has been so much with us that it is, perhaps, 
not surprising that, during these years, httle systematic 
attention has been given in this country to the aspect of 
unemployment vath which this book is concerned. 
Doubtless, too, this neglect is also due to the fact that, 
although the existence of seasonal unemployment was 
well recognized in pre-wax days, writers on the subject 
were then inclined to emphasize the social hardship 
which it involved, but to minimize its importance as a 
factor in the general problem of unemployment. 
Regarded as having the characteristics of a natural 
phenomenon which comes and goes, seasonal imem- 
ployment was spoken of as essentially a surface move- 
ment. Wdien we bear in mind that, owing to seasonal 
unemplo3mient alone, there might be continuously a 
large army of unemploj^ed, the need for detailed inquiry 
as to the actual facts of the situation in this country 
becomes ob^dous. 

Here an acknowledgment is due of the work done on 
the subject in the United States in recent years notably 
b}'’ Professor Simon Kuznets and others. It was, 
indeed, partly this work which suggested to the 
Economics Research Section in the University of 
Manchester the advisability of the present piece of 
research being undertaken. Other influences were 
that the members of the Section wanted, for this 
country, answers to the sort of questions set out in the 
first chapter of the book, and tliat they realized that, 
in the British unemplo5mient insurance returns, a most 
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valuable source of information had become available. 
From a scrutiny of these returns, supplemented by an 
investigation of the position in a few selected industries, 
they hoped that, even if the questions could not be fully 
answered, fresh light might be thro\vn on the British 
problem of seasonal unemployment. 

How far Mr. Saunders has been successful in these 
aims it is not for the present wTiter to estimate. That 
mustbeleftto the judgment of those of his readers who 
were not closely in touch \vith him during the progress 
of his work. It may, however, be permissible to suggest 
that, in the method of investigation which he has 
adopted, and in his elucidation of the problem as it 
relates to classified industries and trades, he has broken 
the ground for many particular inquiries which, if 
undertaken, could hardly fsul to yidd valuable results. 

In Ws selection of particular industries for investiga- 
tion he was influenced by a desire to discover whether 
such industries as had become of larger importance in 
the changing structure of British industry were likely to 
increase or decrease seasonal unemployment as a factor 
in the general problem of unemployment. On the 
whole his conclusions on this matter incline to the 


favourable side. But, here, the practical significance 
of Ris* investigation lies in the indications he gives of 
methods whereby the dimensions of seasonal unem- 
ployment might be lessened. While it may he true that 
much could be accomplished if the appropriate co- 
operation of private individuals and of public and semi- 
public authorities were assured, it is hard to resist the 
•wew that the more promising centre of attack is with 
internal organization of 
us nes and trades. Hence the need for detailed 
inquiries mto the conditions especially of such industries 
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and trades as are notoriously seasonal, to the end that, 
in the light of the fullest information attainable, 
remedial hnes of poMcy may be more precisely formu- 
lated. 

G. W, Daniels. 

University of Manchester. 
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CHAPTER 


THE PROBLEM OF -^EASONAL 

UNEMPLOYMfe:^T 

.*>* 

I. INTRODUCTION 

The existence of unemplojnnent ^oes not present a 
homogeneous problem to which single explanation 
can be given or a single solutioH?found. Most unem- 
plo3rment is connected \vith some kind of shifting of 
balance or fluctuation in econoipic actmty. Such 
fluctuations may be rhythmicalc^in form, recurring 
within fairly regular intervals of time, and their effects 
on employment ^viU in consequence be for the most 
part temporary ; or the changes may be isolated and 
unique, in which case their effect may be permanent. 
Thus there is unemplo5nneht due to secular movements, 
that is, to long-term changes in the economic structure 
of the world or of a single community ; we may 
instance the changes which have led to the decline in 
the exports of British cotton goods and coal or to the 
reduction in the demand for carriage. Long period 
changes of this type are not, so far as we know, regular 
in their appearance. There is unemployment due to 
the cyclical fluctuations in business activity, for example 
to the recession in almost all industries in Great Britain 
from 1929 to 1932. There is unemplo5mient due to 
seasonal fluctuations recurring every year, for instance 
to the winter slackness in the building trade. Further 
there are regular fluctuations in activit}'- covering 
shorter periods than the year : for instance, retail 
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2 Seasonal Variations in Employment 

shops commonly take on additional labour on Satur- 
days and there are consequently shop assistants 
unemployed during the rest of the week. These last 
three types ot fluctuation— cyclical, seasonal and short 
period— are all fairly regular and rhythmical in form, 
repeating themselves within more or less definite 
periods. But there are in addition short-period casual 
fluctuations which like secular trends do not recur 
regularly and show no rhythmical pattern ; these too 
can cause unemployment. For example there is 
always a high level of unemployment among dock 
labourers, on account of the very irregular demand for 
their sendees. 

Each of these kinds of unemployment requires 
separate study and separate treatment. The object 
of this book is to isolate one factor, the seasonal element, 
and to see what contribution it makes to the general 
problem, how it operates and whether the unemploy- 
ment resulting from it could be reduced. 

Although the effects on employment in Great Britain 
of structural changes, cydical movements and irregular 
fluctuations in casual trades have been frequently 
studied, little attentionhas been given to the part played 
by seasonal variations.* The reason for this compara- 
tive neglect seems to be that the aggregate figures of 
employment in Great Britain show remarkably little 
seasonal variation. Consequently it is thought that 

‘The Only detailed inveatigations made in Great Bntaia are the valuable 
inquiry made by the Royal Coimnission on the Poor I.av, s la 1905 and Srasonal 
Tradts. a senes ol descriptions o» certain seasonal industries in igis, edited 
by Sidney Webb and Arnold Freeman, Since the complete statishcs derived 
Ircm the unemployment instnance system became available the only general 
■worb done consists ol statistical studies such as those of the London and 
Cambridge Economic ServKe (Speeraf Memoranda ^ (1924) and 36 {1932)) which 
were made /or the special purpose of ebmmatiQg seasonal movemerls Irocj 
various statistical senes See also the abhography, p 300 
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the seasonal problem in this country is so insignificant 
that it may reasonably be ignored. The seasonal 
variation in the total figures of emplo3nment in any 
economy is, however, the net result of a variety of 
seasonal patterns in the different industries. The total 
fluctuation, therefore, null only be gteat when either a 
large proportion of the industries have the same 
pattern, or when one industry, predominates. A 
country in which half the occupied population were 
occupied as ice-cream vendors and the other half as 
professional footballers, and in which there was no 
mobility between ice-cream selling and football, would 
show little net seasonal fluctuation in its statistics of 
total employment, though half the workers might be 
seasonally unemployed at all times of the year. In 
Great Britain no one industry predominates and the 
seasonal patterns in the different industries to a con- 
siderable extent counteract each other ; for these 
reasons the net seasonal fluctuation in total employ- 
ment is not great. 

If the mobility of labour were so perfect that almost 
every worker could find employment in another trade 
during the slack season in his o^vn, then the absence of 
seasonal variation in total employment would indeed 
show that seasonal variation, as a factor in the unem- 
plo3nnent problem, is of no great significance. In fact, • 
of course, labour mobility is far from perfect and 
numerous ice-cream vendors are out of work while 
the football season is at its height. As indicating the 
real importance of the problem of seasonal unemploy- 
ment the variations in aggregate employment are 
therefore misleading and we are obliged to leave them 
on one side and to study the variations in indirddual 
industries. 
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Stasoiial Variations in Employment 


a. GENERAL PLAN OF THE BOOK 
The first objective is a general view oi the seasonal 
problem in British industry. Tlie questions to be 
answered— and answered in quantitative terms— lau 
into four groups. , „ . a 

I What industries are subject to seasonal fluctuation r 
What is the amplitude' of fluctuation in each and 
what pattern' does it show ? 

2. What is the importance of seasonal fluctuation as a 
factor in the unemployment problem ? To answer 
this question we must ask : how many people are 
affected by seasonal fluctuation ? for what pro- 
portion of total unemployment do seasonal vari- 
ations accoxmt? of what pattern is the total 
seasonal curve ? 

3. Does the relative importance of seasonal unemploy- 
ment vary uith changing conditions ? WTiat has 
been the effect of the great changes in economic 
structure since the pre-war period, the rise and 
fall of industries and the institution of unemploy- 
ment insurance and employment exchanges, on 
seasonal unemployment ? Are seasonal fluctua- 
tions increasing or decreasing ? \Vhat is the effect 
of cyclical fluctuations on the seasonal problem ? 

4. How do seasonal fluctuations in Great Britain 
compare with those in other countries ? 


Having given, so far as possible, a statistical answer 
to these questions we can pass on to a study of those 
elements in the seasonal problem which are less easily 
measurable. First we shall enquire in general terms 
into the causes and efiects of seasonal fluctuations and 


‘The »mplitiide"descnbes the aa or extent ol the 

the "pattern" describes the shape it takes. 


seasonal flnetnabon 
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into the question of how far it would be in the general 
interest to reduce the unemployment for which they are 
responsible. In order to throw light on these questions, 
and on the practical possibilities of reducing seasonal 
unemployment, we can stud}^ at closer quarters some 
selected industries — ^motor manufacture, the clothing 
trades and building. These industries are chosen not 
only as representative seasonal trades but also because 
of their grooving importance in the economic structure 
of this country. These more detailed studies may serve 
to bring out some of the principal factors involved in 
seasonal variation. We shall analyse, first, the facts of 
seasonal variation in each industry, showing so far as 
possible how seasonal fluctuations in demand are 
reflected in production and in emplojunent. We shall 
see how climate, fashion and conventions, and the 
organization of industry and of the labour'market all 
contribute to seasonal imemplojunent and we shall 
enquire how these industries are meeting the problems 
raised by seasonal fluctuation. We shall ask how far, 
and by what methods, seasonal fluctuations might be 
reduced and their effects on the workers modified. 
We shall enquire, too, into the special problems of 
agriculture and of work in hohday resorts, where much 
employment is necessarily limited to a short part of the 
year. 

With the results of these more detailed enquiries in 
mind, we can rettum to the seasonal problem in industry 
in general. What methods are actually adopted in 
industry to reduce or to mitigate the bad effects of 
seasonal fluctuations, and how far could the use of these 
and other methods be extended ? ^^diat, in short, are 
the prospects of an attack on the particular sector of 
the unemployment problem isolated in this book ? 



CHAPTER n 

THE IMPORTAKCE OF SEASONAL 
FLUCTUATION IN BRITISH INDUSTRY 
I. THE statistical DATA AND METHODS EMPLOYED 
Before the questions posed in the last chapter can be 
anstvercd, the statistical tools used in the analysis must 
be described. The statistical problem is that ot 
isolating seasonal movements Itoiii series affected by 
many kinds of fluctuation — secular, cyclical, sea^nal, 
short period and casxial. It is proposed to dessjj^e in 
tlus section the principal data employed and the ciiK* 
methods of measurement adopted. The results of the 
calculations wU be found in the second section of the 
chapter, 

(a) Thi Data. 

We ate concerned with seasonal fluctuations in 
employment. Employment figures are not directly 
available, but we have in the statistics derived from 
the operation of the unemployment insurance system 
an analysis of unemployment more complete, more 
detailed, and extending over a longer period, than the 
unemployment statistics of any other country. From 
this material it is possible to construct a monthly series 
of employment figures in every industry. The data 
consist of annual (July) returns of the numbers insured, 
and montWy returns (relating to the third Slonday in 
each month) of the number of insured persons unem- 
ployed (including those short-time workers who were 
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unemplo3^ed on the day of the count) in each of the 
100^ industries into which the insured population of the 
United Kingdom is diwded by the Ministry of Labour. 
We need to estimate first the numbers insured in each 
month. To arrive at this, one-twelfth of the difference 
between the numbers insured in each pair of successive 
Julys is added to or subtracted from each of the 
intervening months. This procedure leaves room for 
a certain amount of error and possibly to an under- 
estimate of the seasonal fluctuation, since the net 
change in the numbers insured may vary considerably 
and perhaps seasonally from month to month during 
a year ; as a rule, however, the net change during any 
year is small in proportion to the total. From the 
estimated insured population each months in each 
industry, is subtracted the corresponding .unemploy- 
ment ; the result is the nearest possible approach to a 
monthty series of munbers emplo3?^ed, by industry, 
extending from Jul3'’ 1923." 

Certain observations should be made at this point 
regarding the vahdit3'- and completeness - of these 
figures. The number employed is arrived at by sub- 
tracting the imemployed from the insured. But. only 
the number of registered unemplo3'^ed is known, and 
there is a certain niunber of persons in seasonal 
trades who do not register as imemplo3''ed during the 
slack season because they are not seeking off-season 
employment. Secondl3s the figures do not include 
non-insured occupations — ^that is, private domestic 
service, permanent jobs xmder railway companies or 

^ Since the period for -n-hich the analysis was made, two new industrial 
classifications have been introduced. 

" In that month changes were made in the industry classification which 
make comparison with earlier figures unsafe. 
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changes of amplitude and pattern from year to year. 
The crudest method is that of averaging all the January 
values in the series, all the Februaries and so on ; if 
the period covered is long enough for the cyclical 
movements to cancel out, this method is fairly satis- 
factory. During the years 1923-33, however, the trend 
of employment did not exhibit an ^evenly balanced 
cychcal pattern. Moreover, this method does not show 
changes in the seasonal fluctuation from year to year 
any more than the crude figures. Another method, 
used by the London and Cambridge Economic Service 
in treating unemployment statistics and by the Harvard 
Economic Service, is that of calculating average 
differences from month to month — e.g., the average 
change in numbers employed between January and 
February, February and March and so on. There are 
two objections to this method for the purpose of this 
analysis. Although useful for ehminating the seasonal 
element from a series, it does not show changes in 
seasonality from year to year. Again it does not give 
the information we really want ; it may indicate, for 
instance, that employment in a particular industry in 
February is on the average 10% greater than in' Janu- 
ary. We are anxious to know, however, what is the 
relation between employment in February and some 
normal figure of employment such as the average for 
the whole year. 

The method that fulfils best the conditions laid do^vn 
is that of calculating the percentage deviations^ of the 
monthly figures from a twelve-month moving average. 
The mo^dng average represents the secular movement 

^ Percentage deviations ■were used in preference to absolute deviations 
because the absolute figures are subject to verj'’ considerable changes during 
the period. 
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than at others — ^for instance to be at a higher level in 
winter than in summer. These industries were re- 
garded as " Irregularly Seasonal.” 

The information obtained so far is used mainlj^ for 
examining changes in seasonal variation. We also 
need to calculate and measure for each seasonal industry 
some sort of average or representative seasonal curve, 
to telescope the figures for the period covered into 
a single pattern. \^diat sort of average ought to be 
used ? In a good many cases the values in particular 
months are exceptionally high or low on account of 
special non-seasonal crrctunstances — strikes, for ex- 
ample. The use of the arithmetic mean would give undue 
weight to these values. The position of the simple 
median, on the other hand, may be due to accident 
where the values are videly scattered. The best 
method is to take the extended median (i.e., the mean 
of the central three or four) of the values shown in each 
year for each month. Exceptional values ^e auto- 
matically eliminated but the final result does not depend 
on the accident of the particular value obtained in any 
one year. This calculation is made for those industries 
only which show a definite seasonal variation. 

It should be observed that many of the industries, as 
classified by the Mnistry of Labour, are by no means 
homogeneous as regards seasonal fluctuation. An 
“ industry ” often consists of several branches, some of 
%vhich may be highly seasonal, others quite stable. A 
good example is the heterogeneous collection of enter- 
prises called “ Hotel, Public House, Restaurant, Club 
and Boarding House Service.” This group, w^hich as a 
whole show's only a moderate degree of seasonal 
variation, includes the large number of hotels and 
boarding houses in seaside and holidajT- resorts which 
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are completely or practically dosed down from Octolaer 
to March, and in which the seasonal fluctuation is as 
intense as it can be ; but the figures for this class of 
enterprises are overweighted by those for the much 
larger number, in other places than holiday resorts, 
which employ about the same number of persons all 
the year round. 

(c) Amplitude of Variation. 

The next step is to find a measure of the 
amplitude of seasonal fluctuations in an industry, 
in order to compare the extent of variation in 
one industry wnth that in another, and to measure 
changes in the amplitude of variation at different 
times. Two methods are used, each being appro- 
priate for its own purpose. First, the range oi' 
variation can be measured by assuming that there is no 
seasonal unemployment at the highest point of the 
. seasonal curve and by taking the difference between 
the numbers employed at the seasonal peak and that at 
the seasonal trough. The peak and trough are defined 
as the months in ^YI^ch the percentage deviations from 
the moving average are respectively highest and lowest. 
The result, which can be expressed either in absolute 
figures or as a percentage of the numbers insured in 
the industry, sho\vs the range through which the 
seasonal fluctuation moves. The diief use of this 
method is to discover the total number of persons 
affected by the seasonal swing in an industry. If the 
result in a particular industry is, say, lo.ooo or 5% of 
those insured, it means that during the course of a 
year 10,000 persons are unemployed, because of the 
seasonal fluctuation, for varying periods. At the peak 
all 10,000 are in work ; at the trough, all are unem^ 
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ployed. The figures for any single year, however, 
cannot be used with confidence because they may be 
affected by non-seasonal fluctuations but the average 
for the period 1924-32 should go some way towards 
elimination of these. 

The second method of measuring amplitude of 
fluctuation is the calculation of the mean of the per- 
centage monthly deviations in numbers employed 
from the moving average, i.e., the mean deviation of 
the results of the calculation described in (6) above. 
This method, showing as it does the variability of 
seasonal fluctuation, is most useful for comparing one 
industry with another. 

[d) Aggregate Seasonal Unemployment. 

So far the methods of calculating and measuring 
seasonal fluctuation in single industries have been 
described. But in order to answer the questions 
posed regarding the relative importance ■ of ' 
seasonal variations in industry as a whole, a 
method must be found of combining the results 
for the individual industries. One way of doing 
this would be to apply precisely the same methods 
to the aggregate figures of employment in all industry ; 
it has already been pointed out this would be misleading 
in so far as the seasonal patterns in different industries 
largely compensate for each other and leave therefore 
' only a very small net effect in the aggregate statistics. 
But we cannot assume that workers are sufficiently 
mobile to transfer continually from seasonally slack to 
seasonally busy industries. In fact the degree of 
mobihty is probably very small.^ It is probably 
nearer the truth to assume complete absence of mobihty ; 

^ Foi fuller discussion of this point see page 271. 
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in this case the proper procedure ts to add the results 
for the separate industries together. 

Suppose, for example, that there were 20,000 
persons seasonally unemployed in the building industry 
during thewnter (and ahemployedduring thesummer), 
and another 20.000 seasonally unemployed in coal- 
mirung throughout the summer (but employed during 
the wnter). The ^gregate figure would show no 
seasonal fluctuation and an apparent absence of 
seasonal unemployment. In fact, however, the average 
number of persons seasonally unemployed in these 
two industries would be 20,000, while the total number 
affected by seasonal unemployment at some time 
during the year would be 40,000. 

There is, no doubt, some mobility between seasonal 
industries and to that extent, the figures obtained by 
adding exaggerate the seasonal problem. But on the 
other hand, the calculation also assumes complete 
mobility between the different branches, occupations 
and firms u-ithin each industry. In fact, it often 
happens that one section of a trade is busy while 
''another is slack and yet that little movement of 
’ -workers takes place between the two ; painters, for 
instance, may be unemployed while plumbers are 
very much in demand. 

The method of adding the figures derived from study 
of each industry, in order to discover the aggregate 
effect of seasonalfluctuation.therefore assumes complete 
mobility \rithin each industry and complete immobility 
between industries. Both assumptions are certainly 
wrong, but the errors affect the result in opposite 
directions. There is 330 j-ea^cc to juppcfive- that fffe 
mistakes exactly cancel each other out. but it may at 
least be said that the result is nearer the truth than il 
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it were based on the assumption of perfect mobility 
between industries. 

2. STATISTICAL ANALYSIS OF SEASONAL VARIATIONS 
IN EMPLOYiAIENT 

The aim of this section is to present, so far as possible 
in statistical terms, a general view of the extent and 
nature of seasonal fluctuation in emplo5mient in British 
industrj'-. No doubt the statistical tools are less 
delicate than they might be but the material on which 
they are used often proves refractory to precise treat- 
ment. No more than approximate accuracy \\dll, 
then, be claimed for the results. 

(«) The Seasonality of Individual Industries 

The first question to be asked is : how many industries 
are subject to seasonal variation ? It was found that 
nearly every industry experiences some degree of 
seasonal movement. In sixty-three of the hundred 
industries into which the field of insured employment is 
divided there regularly occurs an annual fluctuation of 
similar amphtude and pattern. These genumel)^ sea- 
sonal industries included in 1932 76’6% of the total " 
number of insured persons. This proportion is higher 
among females (84%) than among males (74%)- In 
many industries the seasonal fluctuation is small but 
in all it occurs quite regularly. In twenty more indus- 
tries, including an additional 127% of insured persons, 
there are some traces of seasonal variation but the 
seasonal sving is irregular and the pattern of it may 
alter appreciably from year to year. These are the 
industries described as “ Irregularly Seasonal.”^ In 
short, nearly 90% of insured persons are attached to 

^ See page ii. 
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industries subject to some degree of seasonal movement 
in employment.! 

To complete the picture, we must refer to those 
workers who are not included in the unemployment 
insurance system and in respect of whose employment no 
monthly statistics exist. The principal classes outside 
unemployment insurance are ; first, non-manual 
workers \vith salaries of more than £250 a year, most of 
whom do not suffer seasonal variations in their employ- 
ment ; second, workers employed by railways and 
public authorities on a permanent basis ; third, 
there are domestic servants in private houses who, 
again, do not in general experience seasonal unem- 
ployment ; the fourth class consists of agricultural 
workers many of whom are subject to considerable 
variations in employment* from month to month. 
More may be known about fluctuations in the employ- 
ment of agricultural workers — and perhaps of domestic 
servants and of certain workers above the income 
Unfit of insurance—if the Unemployment Assistance 
Board, which is charged with the relief of the uninsured 
unemployed, starts to publish returns of the numbers 
of persons who apply to it. 

Although some 90% of insured workers — ^but perhaps 
a smaller proportion of the whole occupied population 
— are engaged in industries which show some degree of 
seasonal variation in the number of workers they re- 
quire, not all actually experience seasonal unemploy- 

* In Appcnilix HI the teuonal corre is charted for each of the sL-cty-three 
SSOttinely seasonal jndostnes. In Appendix IV wiU be found a short note 
on the pattern and extent (or absence) of seasonal variation m eveiy industry. 
In Appendix II the average changes from month to month in the nnemploy- 
Bient percentages, and the actual numbers eoncemed, are calculated foe tie 
pnncipaj seasonal Industries. ] 

‘Sexual movements in employment among agricultural vroiVers arJ 
described la more detail m Chapter IX. ] 
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ment. Probably the majority are employed ^vith 
complete regularity and only a few are dismissed during 
the slack season in their trade. The proportion directly 
affected \\ill depend partty on the arrangements made 
by firms in slack times — on whether they lay off alto- 
gether a certain number, or put a rather greater 
number on short time, working and " playing ” alternate 
weeks — and partly on the amplitude of the seasonal 
variation. The first factor cannot be investigated 
except by studies of individual industries, and some 
attention is paid to it in the chapters that follow. The 
second factor, the amplitude of fluctuation, is a 
question which can be answered by statistical methods. 

This leads to a second question : how do seasonal 
industries compare mth each other as regards amplitude 
of fluctuation ? Which are the most seasonal industries ? 

The mean of the monthly percentage deviations from 
the moving average has been taken as the best index of 
comparative seasonality,^ and varies in the different 
seasonal industries from 3'4 to 0‘2. The most seasonal 
industries, judged by this test, are tailoring (3‘4), linen 
manufacture (3 ’2), cotton (3’i), building (2 ’7) and coal- 
mining (2‘7) . Among the important industries with very 
slight seasonal variation are the distributive trades 
(o‘5) and printing, publishing and bookbinding (o’4).“ 

(&) The relative importance of seasonal fluctuations. 

We come now to the central problem of the analysis : 
how important are seasonal variations in employment ? 
As a first answer to this question, an estimate can be 
made of the total number of persons who experience 
some seasonal unemployment during the course of the 

^ See page 13. 

® The figures are shown for all seasonal industries in Appendix I, Columns 
4 and 5. 
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year by calculating the range of variation, that is, the 
difference between the numbers employed at the seasonal 
peak and thenumberattheseasonal trough.' Theresult 
varies from 12 or 13% of the insured in coalmining, 
cokeovens.shipbuildingand cotton to 3 or 4% in distri- 
bution, road transport, printing, etc., and laundries.* 
By addition of the totals for the different sea- 
sonal industries, it is found that from 600,000 to 
850,000, or from 5% to 7% of the insured population, 
are thro\vn out of work at one time of the year or 
another because of seasonal fluctuation. The figure is 
highest during the slump years 1930-32, for, as we shall 
see, seasonal fluctuation tends to Increase with general 
depression. The average for the " normal ” years 
1924-29* was 5'2%.« 


b-ESTIMATE OF THE TOTAL NUMBER OF 
IN THE UNITED KINGDOM EXPER- 
lENCING SEASONAL UNEMPLOYMENT DURING THE 

VPAP PPT A-rr-Tv — « — 


1924 

1925 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 


Sum of diHerences 
between numbers 
employed at sea- 
sonal peaks and 
troughs in 63 sea- 
sonal mdostnes 

A 1*1 

Average total un- 
emplovment, all 
industries 

603,006 

746,551 

5S6.853 

596,423 

592,360 

638,692 

656,605 

720.210 

eij 

1.162.000 
1.275.500 
i.* 45 .ooo 

1.247.000 

1.224.000 
r.927,000 

2.642.000 

1 2.756.000 


(l) as per cent total 
maurcd population 


5- 2 

6 - 3 
4-S 


67 


|Excludiiig 1926 on Appendix I. Column : 

S«e Table I. ” disturbances caused by the coal disputi 
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This percentage, however, represents the maximum 
number of persons affected bj'" seasonal unemplo3mient. 
The 5% are not all unemplo5^ed at the same time, and 
some months in the 3'ear wall show a higher proportion 
than others. To get a clearer idea of the relative 
significance of seasonal movement, an estimate is 
required of the average amount of seasonal tmemploj^- 
ment during the year. 

Seasonal unemployment in a single industry in a 
single month can be measured by assuming that at the 
seasonal peak in that industry there is no seasonal 
unemplo3mient, and bj?- finding, for the month in 
question, the difference between emplojunent in that 
month and employment at the seasonal peak. This 
difference ma}^ be taken as an approximate estimate 
of the extent of seasonal unemplo5unent in the selected 
month. The annual average of these monthl}* differ- 
ences indicates the average seasonal unemplojunent 
during the year in that industry. To make a similar 
calculation for industry as a whole, we simpty add the 
actual figures for the different industries in respect of 
each month and then, again, find the average of the 
twelve months. This calculation has been made for 
three representative years : 1924 and 1928, regarded as 
" normal ” post-war years, and 1932, a depression 
year.’- 

The average total number of persons seasonally 
unemployed was 218,000 in 1924, 237,000 in 1928 and 
301,000 in 1932. As percentages of the total insured, 
these figures represent i‘9%, 2‘0% and 2'3% respec- 
tivety.= Two per cent, of the insured population is 

^ Table I shows that these three 5'ears are reasonably representative. 

- See Table H. The figures for each seasonal industry are given in Appendix 
I, columns 7, S and 9. 
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not, it may be thought, a high figure. We want to 
know, however, for what proportion of total imemploy- 
ment seasonal fluctuations are responsible. To dis- 
cover this we must find the relation between average 
seasonal unemplo5mient and average total unemploy- 
ment. Seasonal unemplo5mient accounted on the 
average for about 18% of the total unemployment in 
1924 and 1928. In 1932 seasonal fluctuations increased, 
but not so much as total unemployment ; the propor- 
tion then diminished to less than 11%.^ It should be 
remembered that these figures must minimize the real 
amount of seasonal unemployment, because we have 
ignored entirely those industries in which there is an 
irregular seasonal element.- 

In normal times, then, seasonal fluctuation accounts 
for no small part of the whole unemployment problem, 
but the fact that fluctuations in separate industries 
compensate for each other tends to obscure their real 
importance. Because of immobility of labour this 
“ compensation ” is a purely statistical phenomenon 
and does not correspond to anything that actually 
takes place in industry. 

Busy seasons in some trades coincide wth slack 
seasons in others and there is no single month in 
which there are not some industries enjoying their 
busy season and others undergoing a slack period. 
There are, however, distinct concentrations of busy 
seasons in March-June and November-December and 
of slack periods in January-February and July-August. 
There is a distinct seasonal pattern, though of slight 
amphtude, in total employment, but the curve is 
var5ring and uncertain and in some years is almost 
completely obhterated by cychcal movements. 

- See page 15. 


I See Table II. 
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The general pattern of seasonal movement in employ- 
ment is as follows ; In January and (gener y) 
February most industries are depressed, the only 
important exceptions being coalmining and cotton, a 
March (sometimes in February) the spring boom in the 
clothing trades, motor manufacture, wool and ship- 
building begins to become apparent ; the building an 
building material industries do not begin to become 
really active till about a month later. In June or Ju y 
a summer recession begins in clothing, motors an 
textiles but building, road transport, food and drink 
trades and hotels, etc., service (all except building being 
affected by summer holidays) continue active through 
the summer. Coalmining is slack all through the spring 
and summer. In November and December activity 
increases in coalmining, textiles, and motor manu- 
facture, and in those industries affected by the Christ- 
mas spurt in demand — e.g.,musical instruments, hosleryi 
electric cables {which includes radio apparatus) and 
tobacco. Bulling and building materials, shipbuilding 
and hotel service, on the other hand, are depressed. 
The net result of these fluctuations is a low level of total 
employment in January followed by a considerable 
spring peak. In late summer comes a second slack 
season, while in late autumn and at Christmas total 
employment revives.* The direction of movement 


representative index of produnboc should show the same seasonal 


n (bnt perhaps not the 


total employment 


me seasonal amplitude) a 

.V quarterly indices of production ir 

Service_.Kn** ° . *®°^'^®*^*^*®tidtheLondonandCanibridgeEconomic 

The reaso , * from the employment staUstics. 

fifwres .V ^ production indices, based mamly on 

o o e early stages of the productive process, are not representa- 
as a whole Among mainafacturmg industries, clothing aoJ 
1 considerable inSucnce on the seasonal pattern of 


ti\ e of industry a.- ^ „ 
buddies— sihich have 
employment we 


“nutted from the production indices untU recenUy. 
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from one month to another often varies from year to 
year, but the fall in emplo3mient in January, the rise in 
February and March, the faU in July and the increase 
in December are almost invariable in post-war yearsd 


TABLE III.— CHANGES IN TOTAL EMPLOYIMENT IN U.K. 
FROM MONTH TO MONTH (INCREASE, DECREASE OR NO 
CHANGE) 1924-33 



Jan. Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

iMay 

June July 

Aug. 

Sept 

. Oct. 

Nov. 

, Dec. 

1924 

— + 

1 

“T 


+ 

— 

— 

— 

... 

— 

+ 

+ 

1925 

— -f- 

+ 


... 

— 

+ 

— 

... 

+ 

-f- 

+ 

1927 

— + 

J- 

1 

... 

+ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

+ 

1928 

— + 

+ 

... 

— 

— 

— 

+ 

+ 

— 

— 

+ 

1929 

— ... 

+ 

+ 

— 

... 

— 

... 

... 

+ 

— 

+ 

1930 

— + 

— 

-f- 

— 

+ 

— 


+ 

— 

+ 

— 

1931 

— 4- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

— 

— 

... 

— 

+ 

+ 

+ 

1932 

— + 

+ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

+ 

+ 

— 

+ 

1933 

— + 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

— 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

t 

“T 


No. of 5’^ears in whicli : 

Increase 088542134558 

Decrease 901146842441 
No change 010311023000 

-j- Increase in employment since pre\aous month 
— Decrease in employment since previous month 
... No change in employment since previous month 

The appearance of seasonal fluctuation in an industry 
implies that there must be a certain reserve of labour 
fully employed onl}?- at the height of the season. If 
there were no seasonal swing (and leaving out of 
account other kinds of fluctuation), the average munber 
now employed would be fully emplo^'^ed all the year, 
while the existing difference between the average and 
the number employed at the seasonal peak would not 

1 See Table III. 
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• j ( .11 The size oi this reserve pool ol 
highest in yeers of general trade depression. 

TABLE IV.-ESTBIATE OF SEASONAL LABOUR RESER^ 


Sum ol diflereticrt beWMn 
peak and average emploi-ea in 
' 6j seasonal lodnstne* 


1924 

1925 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 


273.739 

332.306 

239.050 

2S0.965 

238,900 

422.626 

432.753 

330.863 


i per ceit! total Insured 
population 


2-4 

2-8 


3-4 

3-4 

26 


(c) Changes in the Importance of Seasonal Variation. ^ 

The pattern and amplitude ol the seasonal variation 
in a time series is not necessarily a stable and permanen 
characteristic of that series. The data already pro 
duced show that the seasonal fluctuation in the employ- 
ment statistics of many industries changes considerab y 
from one year to another. An alteration in markets, m 
industrial organization or policy, in technique, in 
labour supply or in the general level of unemploymen 
may have a very appreciable effect on the seasona 
curve. 

Are seasonal fluctuations inBritish industry tending 

‘ Th* figures lor each year are shown in Table IV The Cfures lor each 
seasonal industry will be ionnd in Appendix 1, column 6. 
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to increase or to diminish in importance ? Is the seasonal 
element becoming a more or a less significant factor in 
the British miemployment problem ? A change in the 
importance of the seasonal element in industry as a 
whole may be associated either with a long period trend 
or ^vith cyclical fluctuations. In fact, as ^^^ll be shonm, 
both factors have an effect on seasonality and it is 
important to separate their respective influences. 
First we shall consider the long period trend of 
seasonal fluctuations and later the effect of the trade 
cycle. 

The Changing Trend of Seasonal Variation. Since 
the pre-war period, and during the post-war years, not 
only have there been great changes in the balance of the 
economic system, the decline of certain important and 
long estabhshed trades and the rise of new ones, but in 
addition a comprehensive system of unemployment 
insurance and the organization of the labour market 
through emplo5nnent exchanges have been developed. 
^^^lat has been the effect of these changes on seasonal 
fluctuation ? 

These influences might show themselves in two ways. 
In the first place, it might be expected that the amph- 
tude of seasonal fluctuation m particular industries 
would tend to increase or diminish. In fact, there is 
no evidence of any general tendency of this kind. 
Examination of the seasonal fluctuation in seasonal 
industries between 1924 and 1932 shows indeed that in 
many industries the amplitude of fluctuation increased 
appreciably in 1930-32 but there can be no doubt that 
this is due to the influence of trade depression and not a 
long-period tendency. Bet%veen 1924 and 1929 no 
industry shows any obvious change in seasonal 
amplitude. 
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For comparison of the post-rvmr with ‘h® 
period, certain series are avaUable ”^^,3,3 

Lnth changes in total wages "““^es 

employed, or in days worked per week These sene , 
whfch me published in the Ministry of Labour GascU 
are continuous from 1904 or 1905. The Pr“port,on o 
trade unionists unemployed is also avadable for pro 
war years in several industries, but m only a few cases 
can this series be regarded as a reUable indication of 
seasonal fluctuations in employment. By using ^Mth 
discretion the available information we can. ho^^ever. 
reach a tentative conclusion as to whether seasona 
fluctuation increased or diminished between the pre- 
war and post-war periods in a certain number o 
industries. The industries for which information can 
be used covered approximately one third of the insure 
workers in 1923. , 

It appears that the amplitude of seasonal variation in 
employment was greater after than before the war in 
the cotton, worsted, boot and shoe, coalmining and 
shipbuilding industries ; seasonal fluctuation appears 
to have dinumshed in the wool, building,^ furnishing 
and woodworking industries ; there is no evidence of 
any appreciable change in the printing and publishing, 
leather or shipping industries or in dock labour. The 
data required for a comparison are not available in 
respect of any other industry. It seems, then, that no 
general tendency towards an increase or decrease in 
seasonal fluctuations has operated ivithin seasonal 
industries either during the post-war years or between 
the pre-war and post-war periods. 

‘ In building there seems to have been blUe change m amplitude of seasonal 
fluctuation among carpenters, louers and plombers. but a decrease of fluctua- 
tion among labourers 
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The second way in which a change in total seasonal 
fluctuation might come about is through a change in 
the relati^"e importance of industries uath varying 
degrees of seasonality. If, for example, total employ- 
ment in the highly seasonal industries were declining, 
and emplo3mient in the slightly seasonal industries 
were expanding to the same extent, then the amount of 
seasonal fluctuation in the S3'stem as a whole would 
clearly diminish. This, indeed, appears to be happen- 
ing in Great Britain. 

It is possible to estimate approximate^ the change 
in total seasonal fluctuation in the following wa3’' ; we 
have alread3^ selected as a measure of amplitude of 
seasonalit3'' in a particiflar industry the mean of the 
monthl3'- percentage de\dations from the moving 
average^ during the years 1924-32. The average 
seasonal amplitude of all seasonal industries in a 
particular year can be calculated by averaging the 
seasonal amplitude of the indi\ddual industries, weight- 
ing the figure for each industry in proportion to the 
numbers emplo3^ed. The result ma3'’ be extended to all 
industries by gi^dng those which are not seasonal a 
" seasonal amphtude ” of o. This calculation has been 
made in respect of all industries for the years 1924, 
1929 and 1934. These 3*ears ma3^ be regarded as 
roughly comparable vdth each other from the point of 
^dew of their position in the trade cycle. The average 
seasonal amplitude of all industry was i'i9 in 1924, 
i‘i2 in 1929 and i'o6 in 1934 — a decline of 11% 
between 1924 and 1934. (See Table V.) If the seasonal 
industries are di\dded into groups according to their 
functions it vdU be found that there has been a declhie 
in the average seasonality of each group, most marked 

* See p. 13. 
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making building matenals. 


TABLE V.-5EAS0NAL CHANGES 1924. 19^9. ’934- WnED 
KINGDOM 



Numbers Employed 

Average seasoMl 1 
amplitude of in- 
dustry groups 

Per cent, 
change 

1924-34 

group 1— 

1914 19*9 ’93* 

igi4 19*9 J934 

jonal am- 
pbtude 

a. Raw mater- 1 
ials and in- 
dustrial gds. 

J. Building and! 
building 1 
materials 
c. Transport & 1 
distnbution 
^.Consumption' 
Goods 

(ooo's) 

2056-5 I792‘5 

1168-5 1333-5 1386-5' 

1922-0 2262*1 2493-5 

2772-0 2881-5 2838-0 

1-98 i-8o 1-62 

1 2-i6 2-14 2-14 

0- 62 0-60 0-59 

1- 68 1-65 1-56 

% - 

— 18-3 

— 0*9 

-4-8 

__ 7.1 

All Seasonal 
Industries 

1 7919-0 8269-6 8320-1 

5 1-57 1-48 3-38 

— 12-1 

All Industries 

10428-5 10912-6 10835-: 

5! 1*19 1-12 i-o6 


Seasonal In- 
dustries a: 
% total 

76-0 75-8 76-8 


- 


A comparison on the same lines, but less accurate 
because of the nature of the material, can be made 
between 1911 and 1931 with the aid of the Census of 
Population. The number of persons engaged in each 
seasonal industry (as d^finp H by the Ministry of Labour) 
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in 1911 and 1931 can be approximately estimated from 
the Census (Industry Classifications).^ The weighted 
average seasonal amplitude can then be worked out 
for all seasonal industries and for all industries, by 
applying to each industry, as before, the average 


TABLE VI.— SEASONAL CHANGES 1911-31 (ENGLAND 

AND WALES) 


Industry 

group 

Numbers en- 
gaged (census) 

Average Seasonal 
amplitude 

% change 
1911-31 
in seasonal 
amplitude 

1911 1931 

I9II 

1931 

a. Raw materials and 
Industrial Goods 

(ooo’s) 

2,029 2,581 

1*63 

1-47 

- 9-8 

b. Building and Build- 
ing Materials 

1,324 1,631 

2-o6 

2-04 

— I'O 

c. Transport and Distri- 
bution 

3,143 4,234 

0-47 

0-46 

— 2-1 

<?. Consumption Goods 

3,102 3,372 

1-50 

1-45 

— 3-4 

An Seasonal Industries 

9,598 11,818 

1-27 

i-i8 

— 7-1 

All Industries 

16,284 18,853 

075 

0-74 

— 1-3 

Seasonal Industries as 





% total 

59-0 627 

— 

— 

— 


seasonal amplitude during the years 1924-32. The 
result is an average seasonal amphtude in seasonal 

^ Comparability (a) between the 1911 and 1931 Censuses and (b) between the 
Census and Ministry of Labour classifications is frequently difficult and 
occasionally unobtainable. The figures are only useful as indications of trend ; 
the actual totals in the industrial groups in Table V are certainlj' not com- 
parable rvith the corresponding totals in Table VI ; Table V shows employed 
insured persons in the United Kingdom ; Table VI refers to the totals 
attached to each industry in England and Wales. 
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Isonal aVnde of dl industry, “ 

seasonal, rvas unchanged If ween these trvodate^ 
Since however, seasonal fluctuations, as 

Lrtiyshow.are norniaBy greater in depress™ 

than in times of prosperity, and since 1911 
year while 1931 was towards the bottom of a slump, th 
Comparison between rgn and 1931 “ 

between the pre-war and post-ivar periods "e 

importance of seasonal fluctuation was dmnnishm„ 
rather than stationary. 

This general result, which indicates sbghtly dinunish 
ing seasonality, whether we compare 1924. ^ 9^9 ^ 
1034, or 1911 and 1931. is due to the shifting centre 
gravity of the economic system. The 
producing raw materials and industrial goods a 
declined in relative importance. (See Table VI.) W 
mining is the largest seasonal industry in this group ana 
shows a very high seasonal amplitude^ ; the decline in 
coalmining is indeed responsible not only for the de ne 
in the group as a whole, but also for the high season 
amplitude of the group. If coalmining were omitte 
from Table V, the average seasonal amplitude m 
Group A would be 0’97 instead of 1*98 in 1924, and 0 93 
instead of i'62 in 1934, in both cases a lower 
than in any group except transport and distribution. 
The building and building materials group of industries. 


* AUhough lh« largest part of the coal produced goes to industrial uses, the 
greatest degree o£ seasonal Suctoatioa is probably to be found in the bouseho 
consonpiion of coal It u beliescd that domestic consumption accounts for 
approximately forty milLon tons of coal a year Total output in i933 "** 
io; taJUn Urns Aon^at Kipoilcf Stenijry o/ Mims 1933. P- ‘3^- 
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on the other hand, consists of industries of high 
seasonality, most of which have grovni in importance 
during the post-war period. The expansion of the 
transport and distribution group is due to the grorvth 
in road transport and distribution, both industries 
of low seasonal amplitude. Of the industries making 
goods for direct consumption some, such as cotton and 
wool, both with considerable sesisonal fluctuations, 
have contracted w'hile the new^er trades, most of which 
are only moderately seasonal, have taken their place. 

The tendency tow^ards diminishing seasonality in 
industry?’ as a w'hole is thus due not to growing stability 
in individual seasonal industries but to the changing 
structure of the industrial S3^stem. This suggests tliat 
the influence of long period movements in industrial 
development has been of greater significance than the 
more direct and dehberate effect of such institutions as 
imemplo5rment insurance and employment exchanges. 

The Relation of Seasonal to Cyclical Fhwtuations. 
Prima facie considerations wnuld suggest that the 
course of seasonal fluctuation is likely to be different at 
different phases in the development of a cyclical 
movement. The original cause of most seasonal 
fluctuations is to be found in natural processes which 
are for the most part unaffected by cyclical booms and 
slumps. The effects of these natural factors are, how- 
ever, appreciably modified by human interr^'ention. 
These human and economic factors are necessarily 
affected by general prosperity or depression. 

At a time of falling prices the tendency is to hold off 
the market for as long as possible. At every stage of 
the economic process, buj^'ers are likely to avoid holding 
stocks of constantly depreciating goods and to postpone 
their orders, delaying until thej^ are sure of a market. 
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Orders are only given in small lots and the time bct\N een 
order and delivery date is shortened. ^Vhat are known 
as “ hand-to-mouth " methods of buying and manu- 
facturing become general. 

In an industry already subject to seasonal fluctua- 
tions, the effect of this tendency is an even greater 
" bunching ” of orders around the peak season, while 
the number of advance orders which help the manu- 
facturer to fill up slack times is reduced. The manu- 
facturer cannot afford to speculate by making stocks, 
and the risks of this sort of speculation are increased. 
These influences all tend to increase the amplitude and 
intensity of seasonal variations when prices are falling. 
In times of depression, too, seasonal operation is gener- 
ally easy because there is probably a considerable 
surplus of unemployed labour and of unused plant to 
meet increased fluctuations in demand, and shortages of 
raw materials are not likely to arise. The discussion in 
later chapters of the situation in particular industries 
will show that the growth of hand-to-mouth methods 
in times of depression is very common indeed. 

In periods of rising prices, on the other hand, these 
tendencies are reversed. Buying is advanced. Orders 
are given in excess of immediate demand. Manu- 
facturers can safely make for stock, and there is a risk 
that they may be hampered at the peak by shortages 
of labour, plant and materials. 

These considerations suggest that seasonal industries 
will show an amplitude of fluctuation varying positively 
wth the general level of unemployment. How do the 
facts bear out tlus a priori conclusion ? 

As a test we may firet examine any differences in 
seasonal variation that may appear in individual indus- 
tries between the moderately prosperous years 1924-29 
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and the depression years 1930-32, In twenty-six out 
of the sixty-three industries the range of fluctuation 
was appreciably greater in the depression than the 
average of the whole period, while in only ten industries 
was it appreciably less.^ 

The increasing amplitude is sho\vn, among others, 
by coalmining, shipbuilding, public works, cotton, 
wool and all other textiles, hats and caps, boots and 
shoes, pottery, motor vehicles, rubber and leather 
trades. Decreasing fluctuation is shown by some of 
the building materials group, electrical engineering 
and some food trades. There is httle difference shown 
in building, most of the transport and distributive 
group and clothing (except hats and boots). 

In short, most of the numerically important seasonal 
industries show increasing variations in depressed years, 
A few show no change while no important industries 
show a decline. The a priori considerations suggested 
above no doubt explain these results but it is clear that 
those generalizations cannot be applied \vithout dis- 
crimination to conditions in every industry. 

Examinations of other statistics relating to seasonal 
industries brings out the same point. The range of 
variation for all industries together- averaged 5'2% of 
the insured in 1924-29 and increased to 6*4% for the 
period 1930-32. The average number of persons 
seasonally unemployed, again, increased® from 2‘0% of 
the insured in 1924 and 1928 to 2-3% in 1932. But 
while seasonal fluctuations increase in periods of 
depression, they do not increase so rapidly as total 
unemployment. While in 1924 and 1928 the seasonally 

^ See Appendix I, columns 2 and 3. Owing to the possibility of the differ- 
ence between peak and low being affected in individual years by trend, small 
differences of less than 1 % are not regarded as significant. 

2 See Table I. 3 See Table II. 

D 
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unemployed averaged 17*9% and 17’8% respectively 
of the total unemployed, in 1932 this figure sank to 
10-6%.^ In the depression of 1930-32, then, seasonal 
variation increased less than total unemplojnnent ; in 
the slump seasonal unemployment was of less import- 
ance compared with genera! imemplo>Tnent than in 
other phases of the trade cycle.* 

Another aspect of the relationship between cyclical 
and seasonal fluctuations deserves consideration. It 
has been shoum that in certain conditions the trade 
cj’cle affects the amplitude of the seasonal variation ; 
can the seasonal variation influence in its turn the 
course of the trade cycle ? It is often maintained that 
during the downturn or bottom of the depression phase 
of the trade cycle a stimulus in the form of increased 
expenditure applied on a fairly large scale would by its 
cumiilative effects initiate a cyclical recovery. Now 
every year, in boom and slump, there occurs in the 
spring and autumn a regular seasonal increase in 
expenditure (on consumption and capital goods) in 
employment and in trade. Even in Great Britain, 
where the seasonal fluctuation in business is relatively 
slight, the spring and autumn upturns are very gener^ 
and of considerable amplitude. For example, in 1932 
the total amount of seasonal unemployment dropped 
between January' and March by about 180,000.* A 
recovery of these dimensions in such a short period of 
time is surely comparable in extent with any public 

» See Table II. 

*The associaboa of iccreasioj; seasonal fiuctuafaoa with an jnereasja^ 
general level of unemployment has been noticed m Polish senes by J. Wisniew- 
Sid {Economttrika, AprA J934) and ui Danish. Dutch and Korwegian unem- 
ptoyment returns by E Cjennoe StaJ.rt.eoI Jtnirnal. Vol. 3, 1931). 

SnralsoJ Etonomic Ptt^essni EcmomtcCtises. 

» See Table II. 
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works or increased expenditure programme likely to be 
proposed. Should not the seasonal recovery have the 
same effect as the pubhc works pohcy ? Should not the 
cumulative reactions bring an upturn in the cychcal 
movement ? 

In fact, the seasonal recovery during early 1932 was 
followed by an increase of unemplojmient from April to 
August. A seasonal recovery cannot clearly in aU 
circumstances lead to cychcal recovery even when the 
bottom of the trade cycle has been reached. The 
seasonal recovery contains within itself the seeds of 
the ensuing recession. It is essentially a concentration 
of activities into a certain period. If one month is. 
more active, other months must be less active. A pub- 
hc works programme, designed to promote cychcal 
recovery, would have to be continuous until the desired 
result had been achieved. 

It is possible, however, that when conditions are 
ripe for cychcal recovery, the normal seasonal upturn 
may, by giving a certain stimulus, set recovery going. 
If this were the case, it might be expected that cychcal 
recovery in Great Britain would occur in the spring or 
autumn. Similarly we should expect to find the trade 
cycle begin to turn downwards in winter or in summer.^ 
Such a hypothesis is, however, difiicidt to test since the 
statistical analysis of trade cycles has not reached the 
point where the turn of the cychcal movement can be 
indubitably fixed at a particular month. The analysis 
of trade cycles in England between 1855 and 1914, given 
by Wesley Mitcheh® and based on quarterly series, may, 

^ This is less probable, however, because the beginning of a depression is 
usually marked by some event quite independent of any possible seasonal 
factors — ^for example, a bank crash, or a Stock Exchange collapse. 

®W. Mitchell. Business Cycles. Chart 22 (pp. 372-3). The Chart is 
based on the Annals’ and Dr. D. S. Thomas’ Quarterly Index of British Cycles. 
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however, be of value. Nine cycles are exhibited, 
shoving eight peaks and nine troughs. Of the peaks 
four occur in the first quarter, two in the second, two 
in the third and none in the fourth. Of the troughs 
two fall in the first quarter, two in the second, four in 
the third and one in the fourth. Tliese results are 
hardly conclusive but so far as they go they do not 
suggest any marked correlation between cyclical and 
seasonal recovery. Much more detailed analysis of 
the course of cyclical movements is probably required 
before any well founded generalization can be made. 

It is worth noticing that not only seasonal fluctua- 
tions but also the irregular or casual fluctuations in 
employment tend to increase in years of depression. 
The factors making for greater seasonal fluctuation 
must also operate in non-seasonal industries and pro- 
duce the effect of increased general instability. This 
phenomenon is very noticeable in the emplojTnent 
statistics of fifteen of the thirty-seven industries not 
subject to a regular seasonal variation.^ In some of 
these trades it is interesting to see that the increased 
instability takes the same pattern in two or more 
depression years. The jute, textile finishing, etc., and 
constructional engineering industries are examples. 
This suggests that a regular seasonal fluctuation of 
employment develops in depression years in trades 
where none is evident in normal times. The probable 
explanation is that a tendency towards seasonal 
operation is always present in these industries, but that 
* These industries are . iron ore and iron and stone nUiunf , pigircm: steel 
melting and non puddLag ; tinplates; iron and steel tubes ; bolts’ nuts, 
screws, etc. , constructional engtoeenng; ; jnte , siate ainmg and quartyioff ; 
glass, silk and rajon. carpets; tektile finishing, etc.; glass bottles- 
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in normal years the slack season means only shorter 
working hours (perhaps less overtime) or reduced 
intensity of work. Only in years of severe depression 
is an appreciable number of workers dismissed, sus- 
pended or put on short time in the off-season. 

id) Seasonal Variations in other Countries compared with 

Great Britain. 

The extent of seasonal fluctuations in employment 
has been calculated on the lines used in this book for 
only one other country, the United States.^ Since, 
as has already been shovm, seasonal variations in the 
aggregate figures of employment are unreliable, an 
exact comparison of results must be restricted to the 
United States figures. In Great Britain the average 
number of persons seasonally unemployed in 1924 and 
1928 amounts to 2'0% of the insured population.^ The 
corresponding figure for the United States calculated 
in a similar way is about 5% of the occupied population 
(excluding mining, transport and agriculture)® during 
the post-war period up to 1931. The seasonal pattern in 
the U.S.A. is somewhat different from that in Great 
Britain. There are two peaks, in March and October, 
of approximately equal amphtude ; July and December 
are troughs, December generally being the lowest point 
of the year. 

.Less conclusive but suggestive comparisons can be 
dra^vn between Great Britain and Germany by using 
the aggregate figures of unemployment. Average 
seasonal unemployment can be calculated by taking 
for each year the average difference each month 

^ S. Kuznets. Seasonal Variafions in Industry and Trade. 

2 See Table II. 

2 S. Kuznets, op. cit. p. 354. 
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between actual total unemployment and unemployment 
in the lowest month. In Great Britain average seasona 
unemployment among insured persons, worked out by 
this method, amounted during 1^25-32 to o'8% of the 
insured. In Germany the corresponding figure, using 
the Trade Union unemployment percentages, was 3’6% 
unemployed and 3' 4% as the cquiv'alent, in termsof com- 
plete unemployment, of the short-time being worked.* 
The seasonal pattern in Germany shows a steady 
rise in employment from January to September and a 
fall from September to January. The relatively slight 
seasonal fluctuation in the aggregate British figures as 
compared with those of Germany is to be explained 
by the fact, already discussed, that in Great Britmn 
the seasonal peaks and troughs of individual industries 
are so widely distributed over the year that they largely 
compensate for each other. In Germany, on the other 
hand, there is a considerable predominance of industries 
with peaks in summer and troughs in winter ; conse- 
quently the Germany aggregate figures show a very 
marked seasonal variation. 

This difference is evident from examination of the 
number of persons attached to the principal seasonal 
industries for which comparable figures are available 
in Germany and Great Britsun.* In Germany, all 
the groups — even mining and textiles, neither of which, 
however, shows more than slight seasonal fluctuation — 
are busy in summer and slack in winter.* In Great 

* The figures used are tbose poUudled ja Uie KoKiHnhlvrslalnlischfS Hand' 
buck 1933 The average percentages imeaiployed are weighted according to 
the numbers occupied in each adastry m 192} 

* See TaWe VII 

STbe VierleJjahrsiie/lturKoMjuaititrfartt^unf.BJahrgang.Heft 2 (October 
*933) TeiJ A, p 95. gives charts (but not figures) showing the seasonal 
flaetuahoos (deviatioas Irom movii^ average of onemployment figures} in 
important industnes 
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Britain, on the other hand, the stone and slate, etc., 
industries, motors, clothing and building are busy in 
siunmer, but mining and textiles, both of which are 
relatively more importajit in Great Britain than in 
Germany, are busy in wnter and slack in summer. 


TABLE VII.— NUMBERS ATTACHED TO CERTAIN 
SEASONAL INDUSTRIES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 

GERMANY 


1 

GERMAXY 1925 Census j 

1 GREAT BRITAIN 1933 


Number 

per 


Number 

per 


occupied 

cent.of 


Insured 

1 cent. 


(ooo's) 

total 


(ooo’s) 

j of toti 

Mining 

847 i 

4-4 

Coal, Iron, Lead, 


1 


! 


Tin and Cop- 

! 

i 




per Mining 

1,039 i 

8-1 

Stone and Earth 



Stone and Slate, 

1 


Industries 

687 

3-6 

Clay, Sand, etc. 

1 

74 

0-6 

Automobiles 

87 

0-5 

Motor Vehicles 

262 

2-0 

Clothing 

1.590 

8-3 


614 

i 4-8 

Building 

1,708 

8-9 

Building and 






Public Works 

i,i6i 

9-0 

Textiles 

1,207 

6-3 

Textiles 

1,246 

97 

Total^ Occupied 

19,102 

lOO-O 

Total Insured 

12,883 

lOO-O 


Omitting Agriculture and Forestry, Domestic Service, and Administration. 
Source : SiatistiscJies Jahrhuch fur das Deutsche Reich, 1932, p. 20. 


The difference between Great Britain and the United 
States cannot be accoimted for in the same way since 
the method of calculation is that of adding the varia- 
tions in individual industries and compensation cannot 
therefore occur. The difference must then be due to 
either or both of the foUovdng factors. First, seasonal 
variations may be greater in the same industr}'- in 
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America than in Great Britain. This is certainly 
the case in construction. According to Kuznets, 
average seasonal unemployment in Construction is 
from 20% to 22%.* In the British building industry 
it is only 2 % or 3% and in public works i^% to 4^%* 
This may well be explained by the greater variability 
in weather conditions in America, w’here construction 
and other outdoor activities are more seriously affected 
by the winter. Comparison for other industries be- 
tween our results and those of Kuznets is unfortunately 
impossible because in other industries the latter uses 
pay rolls as a basis whereas our figures relate to the 
numbers employed. 

The second factor — which cannot, again, be accur- 
ately tested — is the possibility that industries %vith a 
high degreeofseason^tyindude a larger proportion of 
the workers in America than in Great Britain. 

Reference may be made to the admittedly tentative 
but interesting " International Index of Unemploy- 
ment " recently published by the International Labour 
Office.* The index is based on a number of national 
indices, compiled for twdvc countries {including, as 
well as the chief European nations, the United States 
and Japan), and has been calculated for the period 1929 
to 1933. The total international index show’s a very 
marked seasonal variation, unemployment being regu- 
larly at a maximum in January and February and at a 
minimum in May and June and again in September and 
October. The spring and autumn peaks, the winter 
trough and the moderate summer recession seem to be 
international features of the seasonal cycle. 

> Op. cit. p. 354. 

* JnlernaliBnat t-ab ou r Smevr, Apnl 1934. 



CHAPTER III 


CAUSES AND EFFECTS OF SEASONAL 
FLUCTUATION 

Why do seasonal fluctuations occur ? WTiat is their 
effect on the workers and on costs ? \Vould it be in 
the general interest to take any particular steps to 
reduce seasonal fluctuation ? In this chapter we shall 
discuss these questions in general terms. More detailed 
studies of the problems as they present themselves in 
particular industries, and the methods by which, if it 
were thought desirable, seasonal fluctuation might be 
reduced, are considered in later chapters. 

I. THE CAUSES OF SEASONAL FLUCTUATION 

The fundamental cause of seasonal variation is, of 
course, the operation of natural processes which repeat 
■^vithin the time-span of a year a basic rhythm of 
activities ; crops, fruit and vegetables grow, animals 
breed, the rainfall and temperature change at certain 
fairly regular seasons. To these natural causes must be 
added artificial factors, for which man is responsible 
and which are either independent of nature or which 
govern the way in which natural fluctuations affect 
the economic structure. For a more exact appreciation 
of the factors involved we may classify the causes of 
seasonal fluctuations as natural and economic ; while 
the economic may again be divided into consumption 
factors and supply factors. 

Natural causes arise from the physical circumstances 
of the economy. Their effects are sometimes felt 
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directly, as in the case of agricultural processes, which 
are the most obrious and generally the most important 
factors in causing seasonal fluctuations. Their im- 
portance varies, of course, in different countries but 
even countries which are almost wholly industrial 
must import foodstuffs and raw materials and the 
seasonal rhythm of imports, of processing operations 
(such as cotton spinning and weaving) and of distri- 
bution will be affected by the rhythm of agricultural 
activity elsewhere. Sometimes, the effects of these 
natural factors are felt less directly. Thus the demand 
for certain kinds of food and for clothing varies at 
different times of the year ; less meat, for example, is 
eaten in summer than in winter. The consumption of 
heat and light, in the form of coal, gas or electricity, 
is substantially greater in winter than in summer. 
Outdoor work in building and roadmaking is more liable 
to interruption owing to bad weather in the Nvinter, 
while some kinds of work, for example outside painting, 
may be spoilt by rain or frost. 

We may describe as consumption factors in seasonal 
variation those causes which act directly from the con- 
sumers’ end of the market. Human habits and con- 
ventions often exaggerate the effects of the seasonal 
variations caused by natural processes or even, in some 
cases, create new seasonal patterns. The clothing 
industry is a good example. In most climates the 
materials and styles worn will vary at different times 
of the year, and there \vill naturally enough be a ten- 
dency for peaks of bu5dng to appear when the seasons 
change, in spring and autumn. Such changes could, 
however, be foreseen and the producers would have 
little difficulty in maintmning total production at a 
fairly even level all the year round, were it not for the 
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influence of fashion. Owing to the human institution 
of fashion, the producers cannot know w^hich of the 
innumerable styles and colours are likel}' to sell until 
the buying seasons come. Consequently they cannot 
anticipate demand and the seasonalit}’- of production is 
much more intense. The practice of taking summer 
holidays, too, is responsible for a great increase of 
acti\ity in seaside resorts. The time of j’^ear selected 
for holida3'S depends ultimately on geographical and 
climatic conditions, but the extent of the seasonal 
demand for the ser\dces of hotel serv^ants and boarding 
house proprietors depends on whether people spread 
their holidays over the summer or are accustomed 
(perhaps because of school and industrial holiday 
arrangements) to concentrate on a short season. 
Some holidaj^s, such as Bank Holidays and Christmas, 
are even less directly affected by natural causes ; the 
seasonal increase in the employment of shop assistants 
before Christmas is the result of historical and not 
natural factors. 

Lastly, there are those causes of seasonal variation 
which WQ. have called supply factors and which arise 
at the producers’ end of the market. Such matters 
as the organization of industry and of labour and the 
extent of technical development govern the working 
out of seasonal variations. Industrial organization 
affects the seasonality of production in several wa3^s. 
The extent to which producers can stabilize production 
of a commodity for which demand varies seasonally 
depends partly on whether they can afford to anticipate 
demand by canying considerable stocks. In general, 
small firms are less likely to be able to finance stocks 
than large firms. Again, though we have classed 
fashion changes among the factors for which consumers 
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are responsible, it is evident that producers (and 
distributors) can stimulate or discourage the public 
demand for constantly changing styles and fashions. 
In general, the products of a highly competitive indus- 
try are likely to be subject to fashion, changes more 
than those of a monopolistic industry. The state of the 
labour market is another very important factor. Sub- 
stantial seasonal variation implies the existence of a 
reserve of labour always available at the busy season 
but not retained for the rest of the year. If there is a 
scarcity of labour, employers will tend to do what they 
can to reduce the fluctuations of production and to keep 
their staff regularly employed, Othe^^^’ise workers 
dismissed at the end of the busy season may not be 
available when they are wanted again. A large 
reserve of unemployed workers, on the other hand, 
makes it unnecessary for the employer to take the 
trouble of trying to stabihze his activities, and en- 
courages him to exploit the pool of casual labour. 
This inducement to seasonal operation arises especially 
when the labour required is semi-skilled or unskilled. 
Technical progress in the form of increased mechaniza- 
tion, generally dispensing with the need for special 
skill and long traiiung, thus facilitates seasonal working. 

Organization of the labour market, by an efficient 
employment exchange system for example, may have 
significant effects on seasonal industries. The reserve 
of labour is made more mobile and the employer can 
draw on a larger field. Such factors may stimulate 
irregular working ; there is a distinct possibility that 
improved organization of the labour supply may 
encourage employers to lay off temporarily more 
workers. On the other hand, organization of employ- 
“nrat exchange facilitates the dovetailing of seasonal 
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occupations and reduces the risk of a shortage of labour 
in some occupations occurring simultaneously mth a 
surplus of suitable applicants in others. 

In nearly every seasonal industr}^ it vill be foimd 
that more than one of the three groups of causes 
analysed are at work. In nearly all cases, the funda- 
mental cause of seasonahty is a natural cause, but in 
most industries the extent to which natural factors 
make for seasonality of operation is determined largely 
by the character of the demand or the human organiza- 
tion of supply. It is not, therefore, possible to classify 
seasonal industries in groups according to the reasons 
for their seasonaht3^ But this analj^sis of the causes of 
seasonal fluctuation may prove useful for at least two 
reasons. In the first place, it should assist any forecast 
as to probable future tendencies. We might be able to 
say, for example, that substantial increase in the aver- 
age size of fim in a particuilar industr}^ is likely to 
reduce the seasonal fluctuations. In the second place, 
this analysis should help us to discover how far seasonal 
fluctuations could be reduced, if such a reduction were 
thought desirable. For example, the concentration of 
the demand for servants in seaside hotels in the 
summer months or of that for hop pickers in August 
and September cannot be seriously affected by human 
intervention. On the other hand, the seasonal fluctua- 
tion in the radio industry is partly due to the fact that 
listeners use their sets more in vinter than in summer, 
but is intensified by the rapid change of models which 
make listeners most anxious to buy sets when the new 
models have just appeared. The first factor arises 
from climatic conditions and can hardly be altered. 
But the second is largely due to the competitive organi- 
zation of the industry ; a reduction in seasonality 
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could undoubtedly be achieved by more standardization 
of the product. 

2. THE EFFECTS OF SEASONAL FLUCTUATION 
The practical economic problem of seasonal variation 
is the problem of using to the full the factors of pro- 
duction. Irregular operation means that the plant and 
the labour force must be sufficient to deal rvith the peak 
output and that some of the plant and some of the 
workers must be maintained during a great part of the 
year without being employed. 

Seasonal fluctuation in the use of plant in Great 
Britain cannot be measured because of the absence of 
statistics of monthly production. A calculation of the 
rate of utilization of plant in the United States has, 
however, been made^ and suggests that the amount 
by which actual use falls short of the maximum is very 
much greater in the case of plant than in that of labour. 
The average monthly percentage by which actual use of 
plant falls short of the use at the seasonal peak is 
estimated at 12% in manufacturing industries. The 
average monthly percentage by which emplo3Tnent 
of labour falls short of employment at the seasonal 
peak is 4%. It is not, of course, possible to say 
\vith certainty that the same relation exists in Great 
Britain between the excess plant capacity and the 
excess labour required to support seasonal fluctuations. 
The conditions governing the relation are, however, 
independent of gec^raphical situation. 

Seasonal variations in employment are, then, less 
than the corresponding variations in the amount of 

* S. Kuinets. SeiuowaJ Vartofim* la tnivstry and Trad/, pp 3^8 and 
354. VaitaUoiis in the use of plant are measured by the diflerences between 
output in particular months and output at the seasonal pealc 
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work done. This is partly due to variations in hours of 
work but it is probable, too, that in many industries the 
hourly output per head of labour varies with the pro- 
portion of plant capacit3^ in use. A great many workers 
in most factories axe, as it were, " overhead ” workers : 
the number employed, that is to say, does not vary with 
the production of the factory but is constant whatever 
the output. The productivity of those workers is 
consequently only at its maximum point when the 
capacity of the factory is being fully utilized.^ 

Seasonal irregularity of production, then, leads to 
high overhead costs as the result of a low rate of utiliza- 
tion of plant and because productivity per head is 
lower than it would be \vith regular full time working. 
This naturally affects some industries more than 
others. In building, for example, overhead costs are 
in any case low because little mechanical equipment is 
required. In the motor and clothing industries, on 
the other hand, overheads are a very important element 
in costs. 

Irregularity in the employment of labour is likely to 
lead either to an excessive surplus or else to a shortage 
of labour. In some industries (for example, budding — 

^ Statistics of hourly output per head are not easily found but two examples 
may be given : in coalmining the Quarterly Summary of Output, etc., issued 
by the Mines Dept, gives average output per man-shift worked. Comparison 
of quarterly output per man-shift wth total output shows that the two series 
move together. During the years 1924-34 (omitting 1926) output per man-shift 
in the second and third quarters was on the average from 2 to 2i% below the 
figures for the third and fourth quarters. The actual figures are : 

1st Or. 2nd Qr. 3rd Or. 4th Qr. 

Average output of all workers per man- 
shift worked 1924-34 (cwts.) ... 21-2 20-7 20-7 21'I 

Average total output (million tons) ... 6o-o 54-5 53-0 58-6 

The second example is derived from figures supplied by a tyre manufacturer. 
These show that output per worker per hour, during 1031-33, was at the 
seasonal trough about 6% lower than at the seasonal peak. 
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especially painting — and motors) the existence of 
seasonal irregularity, with the consequent chance of 
occasional casual work, attracts to the trade a greater 
number of workers, especially unskilled workers, than 
can be fully employed even at the peak. Thus there is 
a considerable amount of unemployment all the year 
round. In other industries, where the potential reserve 
of labour at current wages is not great (notably 
sections of the clothing trades), the reverse happens : 
owing to the irregularity of employment workers fail 
to enter the trade in sufficient numbers to support the 
demands of the busy season. Consequently there is 
in this case a scarcity of labour at the peak period, 
though there may be considerable unemployment 
during the rest of the year. The improbability of the 
labour supply adjusting itself exactly to the seasonal 
needs of the industry is increased by the specialization 
of workers in most seasonal trades. It is a common 
occurrence for a shortage of some workers (probably 
skilled workers) to occur while there is a heavy surplus 
of unemployed persons in other occupational grades 
of the same industry. 

The consequences of seasonal irregularity in the use 
of plant and labour may be compared with those of 
cyclical movements. The amplitude of cyclical fluctua- 
tions is in most industries, no doubt, much greater 
than that of the seasonal swing' but the qualitative 
effects are less easy to compare. Cyclical depression 

» Even this sUteaent is not tnoin nU cases la the taJonaj ladastry, for 
instance, the difierence in average nembers employed between 1929 and 
1930— the latter being the year m which average employment was lowest 
dunag the depression— was stane 5,000 But the diBertacein employment 
between the peak and low montlis (May and January) of every year averages 
some J j to 20,000. In taSonng the qDantitahve eSect oa employment of a 
world depression is very aach le** flan the eScct of the regular seasonal 
slackness. 
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brings mass unemplojonent, reduced standards of li^dng 
and health, bankruptcies and loss of capital, pohtical 
instabihtjT- and a long train of consequences too 
-familiar to need enumeration and too serious to require 
exaggeration. The effects of seasonal fluctuations are 
less dramatic and less e\ddent, but it is at least doubtful 
whether they may not be almost as serious. To the 
worker, seasonal variations mean an uncertain and 
irregular income and casualization of his employment. 
It is generall}^ beheved that full-time weekly earnings 
are high in trades subject to seasonal fluctuation to 
compensate for the irregularity of employment. It is 
probably impossible to prove whether this is in fact 
the case, because of the difficulty of comparing different 
occupations in respect of skill and other factors. But 
even if earnings are high the worker cannot easily pro- 
tect himself against the risk of seasonal unemployment ; 
in most seasonal industries onty a minority are dis- 
charged in the slack season, and the worker cannot 
always know whether he is to be among the unfortunate 
minority or the more favoured majority. Since, 
moreover, the exact limits of the season are rarely 
definite it is extremely difficult for him to make the 
necessar}^ pro\dsion. The risk of seasonal unemploy- 
ment is therefore an uncertain one ; the worker, his 
fortunes fluctuating from month to month, and his 
position one of constant insecurit}?’, is likely to fall into 
the habit of hand-to-mouth existence. To the firm, 
seasonal fluctuation means that the plant must be 
capable of dealing -with a peak load only attained for a 
few weeks in the year. Most of the time, the plant is 
producing well below capacity and overhead costs per 
unit of output are thereby increased. Since many of the 
workers are dismissed at the end of the season, the 
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labour turnover is lugli. only a small proportion of the 
workers arc permanently attaclicd to the firm, relations 
between employer and workers are likely to be difficult, 
and the cost of training and familiarizing new’ workers 
with the firm’s methods is probably high. Since the 
volume of sales is irregular and uncertain the emploj'er, 
like the worker, is probably living from hand to mouth. 

\S^e cyclical depressions only occur some half dozen 
times during a generation, seasonal fluctuations recur 
every year and are therefore regarded as persistent 
and permanent characteristics of the economic system. 
Being familiar, they arc considered to be inevitable. 
But there are in effect many methods by which the 
serious consequences of seasonal fluctuations can be 
lessened and the Ractuations themseh’es reduced. 
These methods are partly matters for outside govern- 
mental intervention and policy, but are largely con- 
cerned with the internal organization, administration, 
and planning of industry. They are, therefore, less 
exciting and sensational than many proposals for the 
avoidance of cyclical depressions. At the same time 
it is probably a great deal easier to reduce seasonal 
fluctuations than to make any great impression on the 
trade cycle. The causes of seasonal disturbance and 
the possibilities of the different policies suggested 
are more certain and more manageable than the causes 
and cure of world slumps. The necessity for inter- 
national co-operation does not arise and the problems 
can usefully beapproached by small scale experiments. 

3. THE CASE FOR REDUCING SEASONAL FLUCTUATIONS 
It appears, then, that there is a strong case for the 
reduction of seasonal variations, in order to reduce 
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costs and to increase the regularity of employment 
in industries subject to these fluctuations. It may, 
however, be thought that the reduction of seasonal 
unemployment would simply increase long period 
unemplo3mient ; that although those who are employed 
in tliese industries would work regularly instead of 
seasonally, many who at present work occasionally 
would never be employed at all. The same sort of 
problem arises in casual occupations such as dock 
labour ; manj' dock workers are opposed to regxflar- 
ization because the casual system is at least a rough 
and ready way of spreading the available employ- 
ment over a large number of men. 

Conditions in the labour market, however, are not so 
fixed and rigid that the displacement of seasonal 
workers necessarily imphes that there is no prospect of 
their finding work elsewhere or that they can only 
find work by displacing someone else. Moreover, if 
we are correct in maintaining that the reduction of 
seasonal fluctuations would reduce costs, then increased 
output and a higher average level of employment should 
follow. It is probable, indeed, that reduction of the 
numbers seasonally unemployed would lead to some 
increase of the niunbers wholly unemployed. But 
development of the social services — desirable on other 
grounds — could mitigate this effect ; there are many 
children of fourteen and old people seasonally employed 
who would not be seeking employment at all if the 
school leaving age were raised and old age pensions 
adequate ; there are many married women who work 
for a part of the year because their husbands are 
unemployed. 

There are some industries in which a policy of stabih- 
zation — even if it were practicable — might not be 
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regarded as having any great social advantage. Coal 
mining and cotton are examples of industries subject to 
seasonal fluctuation which might be placed in this class. 
Here are to be found enormous surpluses of labour ; the 
industries are highly concentrated and there is prac- 
tically no prospect at present of the adults, at least, 
transferring in very large numbers to other districts. 
The raising of the school age and the complete elimina- 
tion from industry' of workers over sixty or sixty-five 
would, no doubt, be valuable but would only touch the 
fringe of the problem. The concentration of employ- 
ment on a few workers could in such circumstances 
mean only permanent unemplo3mient for many who 
have families to support and who have little chance of 
finding work elsewhere. In these industries there is a 
better case for the spreading of what employment is 
available over as large a proportion of the u’orkers as 
possible by regular short-time working and similar 
expedients. Organized short-time is, indeed, general 
in both the coal mining and the cotton industries. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE MOTOR AND ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIES 

I. THE ACTUAL SEASONAL VARIATIONS IN 
EMPLOYMENT AND PRODUCTION 

The purpose of the present chapter is to analyse the 
seasonal fluctuation in an industry — or, more accur- 
ately, a group of industries — ^which may be regarded as 
representative of the newer and expanding trades of 
Great Britain. The group with which we are concerned 
includes the manufacture and repair of motor cars, 
commercial vehicles, buses, motor cycles, pedal cycles 
and aircraft, and of many accessories and component 
parts. In Jime, 1934, over 271,500 insured persons 
were employed in the group, the number having 
increased by over 43% since 1923. The motor industry 
must now take its place among the half dozen principal 
manufactures of the country.^ 

It is proposed to state first the bare facts of seasonal 
variation — so far as they can be discovered — ^in pro- 
duction and employment. Secondly, some of the 
causes of this variation will be brought to light ; it will 
be shown how not only the nature of the demand but 
also the methods of organizing and operating the 
industry are responsible for fluctuation. Lastly the 
prospects of seasonal variations being reduced in the 
future, and the methods that might be adopted to 
secure this reduction, wfll be discussed. 

^ In 1934 only manufacturing industries employing more insured persons 
than the motor industry were coalmining, general engineering, cotton, printing 
and publishing, and building. 
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The seasonal curve of numbers employed' varies 
between about 2% above and 2% below the mo\’ing 
average. The cur\-e is very regular both as to pattern 
and amplitude from year to year, in spite of the 
marked trend accoimted for by the expansion of the 
industry up to 1930 and of the severity of the depression 
from 1930 to 1932. The b^inning of the season is in 
the early auturrm ; about August the new season's 
models are exhibited to the dealers, who begin to place 
their orders. Work starts on these and further orders 
are given when the new models are produced for public 
inspection at the October 5 »Iotor Show. This secondary 
autumn peak comes to an end after December, and for 
the next month or two employment drops or ceases to 
increase. In February or March starts the principal 
peak of the year, when the public demand for cars 
begins with the spring. The boom gathers strength 
and reaches its highest point in March or April. There- 
after empIojTnent falls off rapidly to its trough in the 
late summer. There has been a distinct tendency' for 
the secondary autumn peak to increase in importance 
during the period covered, indicating a certain relative 
expansion of autximn car purchases. 

With the marked seasonal variation in the motor 
industry is associated a consistently high Ie\-el of total 
unemployment. The monthly average from 1924 to 
1929 was between 7% and 9% each year and was never 
less than 67% (1925).* From 1924 to 1929. unem- 
ployment was from 8% to xi% in August or September, 
at the seasonal trough, and from 5% to 6% at the peak 

• S« Appendix JII. 

* Tte tgares are in TaUe 1 vluch aUo sbo«s the highest and lo» est 
montldy nnemployment pexcestagea in each year until 1930. since when the 
normal seasonal swing in the wnaptopaent percentages has been smothered 
first by the rising and then by Ute failing trend of aBempIoyment. 
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in April or May. It is notable that in no month was 
unemployment ever less than 5'0% (April, 1929), even 
at the busiest time of year. 


TABLE I.— MOTOR, CYCLE AND AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY. 
UNEMPLOYMENT. 1924-29 



Average 
monthly un- 
ployment as 
per cent, of 
Insured 

Highest monthly unem- 
plojTnent as per cent, of 
Insured 

Lowest monthly unem-. 
ployment as per cent, of 
Insured 

1924 

8-2 

10-5 (Sept.) 

6-5 (April) 

1925 

67 

7-6 (Aug.-Sept.) 

5-6 (May) 

1926 

8-6 

10-9 (Aug.) 

5-6 (April) 

1927 

7-2 

9-2 (Sept.) 

5-4 (May) 

1928 

7-5 

ii-i (Aug.) 

57 (March) 

1929 

6-9 

9-3 (Sept.) 

5-0 (April) 


For much of this im employment seasonal variation is 
responsible. A method of estimating the proportion 
of unemplo5anent in an industry which may be attri- 
buted to seasonal variation was set out in Chapter II,^ 
and according to that method of calculation average 
seasonal unemployment in the motor industry in 1924, 
1928 and 1932 represented respectively i'o%, i”4% and 
i’4% of those insured. Average total unemplojnnent 
was in those three years respectively 8'2%, 7'5% and 
20’5%. The average proportion of total unemploy- 
ment which can be attributed to seasonal causes was, 
therefore, 12% in 1924, 19% in 1928 and 7% in 1932. 
Apart from years of severe depression, when the pro- 
portion falls, we can say that seasonal fluctuations 


1 p. 19- 
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account for from io% to 20% of the industry's unem- 
ployment problem. 

So far we have dealt only with seasonality in the 
motor industry as a whole, but there are important 
differences between the various sections of this indus- 
trial group. Figures of employment in each branch are 
not available but it is possible to make some estimate 
of the fluctuations in output. Comparison of the 
results wth the employment figures brings out two 
important points : the seasonal pattern, firstly, is 
similar in the different branches of the industry, 
though the amplitude of fluctuation varies consider- 
ably. Secondly, production in all branches for which 
statistics are available is subject to a seasonal varia- 
tion of much greater amplitude than that shown in 
employment. 

/Production of cars and of buses and commercial 


^vehicles can be estimated from the registrations, 
adding exports and deducting imports. The interval 
between production and sale (when registration gener- 
ally takes place) is normally very short since stocks of 
completed velucles are hardly ever held for any length 
of time. A time lag must, however, be allowed for in 


de iling with imports and exports.' In the case of 
- ftor-cydes stocks are more extensively held* and the 
lerval between production and sale varies wdely at 
Herent times of the year. Consequently registration 

P Imported cart are rarely unporttd complete ; most olten the chassis a 
ited with Its body m Great Dntain, so that an average bme-lag of about one 
Ion th ensues between rmport and lepstraboD Thus to get home production, 
tom the registrations of any particnlar month the imports of the previous 
^nth are subtracted There is geoetany a lag of about a fortnight between 
the prodaebon and export of cars f« tomgn markets, so to the registrabons 
cl each month hall the exports of that month together with half those of the 


following month are added to obtain btune paTdocbrm. 
*Seep. 78. 
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figures supply the nearest approximation to motor- 
cycle production that can be made, but because of stocks 
the former undoubtedly^ exaggerate the seasonal fluctua- 
tions of the latter. 

The seasonal variation is greatest in the case of motor 
cycles and, even if production figures could be used in 
place of registrations, would almost certainly be greater 
than the variation in the output of other vehicles. The 
seasonal pattern takes the form of a very marked peak 
from ilarch to July, while other months show low 
figures. The combined curve of commercial vehicles 
and buses (necessary' because the import and export 
statistics do not separate the two classes) conceals an 
important difference.^ The production of buses is very 
seasonal, being concentrated largety in the spring and 
early summer, while that of commercial vehicles, 
though it fluctuates considerably from month to 
month, does not show a regular seasonal pattern apart 
from low figures in August and September. Chart i 
shows the monthly production (or, for motor cy^cles, 
the registrations) from 1930 to 1933 calculated as 
a percentage de^dation from the mo\dng average to 
bring out the seasonal element. For comparison, the 
seasonal movement of the employment figures for the 
same months is set out and it vdll be seen that while 
employment varies from 2% above to 2% below the 
moving average, motor-cycle registrations vary from 
80% above to 60% below, car production from 50% 
above to 50% below and commercial vehicle and bus 
production from 30% above to 20% below the moving 
average. 

Three branches of the industry remain — aircraft, 
pedal cycles and garage and repair service. About 

^ This can be seen from examination of the registration figures. 
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CHART I 

SEASONAL VABIATIONS IN PRODTJCHON OE MOTOR VEHICLES AMD IN 
EaiPtOYMENT IN THE MOTOR. CYCLE ANO AIRCItAFT INDUSTRY 
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21,000 persons^ were employed in aircraft manufacture 
in 1930 but there is no seasonal fluctuation. In the 
case of pedal cycles the seasonal fluctuation of output 
seems to be of about the same amplitude as that of 
motor cycles ; production is, again, at its height in 
the spring but there is only a very slight secondary 
peak in the autumn. Garage and repair service is a 
very important section of the industry and probably 
employs over 100,000 workers.^ The seasonal fluctua- 
tion in employment cannot be directly estimated but 
it seems that this branch of the industry is less subject 
to variation than manufacturing. The majority of 
garages employ only a very small nmnber of workers 
and even in slack times it would often be impracticable 
to dismiss men. Since repairing and service account 
for over a third of the motor industry, their relative 
stability explains in part why employment in the in- 
dustry as a whole should fluctuate so much less than 
production. Moreover, what seasonal fluctuation 
exists takes the form of a busy period throughout the 
summer and a slack season through the winter ; the 
spring and autumn peaks and the siunmer trough of 
motor manufacturing would not appear in employment 
in repairing. Conditions in this important branch 
therefore have the effect of considerably reducing the 
fluctuation in the figures for the whole industry. 

^ See Census of Pi odiiclioi 1930. 

-According to the Census of Production 1930 there were 45,000 persons 
engaged in Motor and Cycle Repairing in firms employing over ten persons. 
But there were 63.000 employed in the Motor and Cycle industry in firms of 
ten or under. Jlost of these small firms would be engaged in garage and 
repair service, so that the bulk of their workers maybe added to those known 
to be engaged in Motor and Cycle Repairing. According to the Census of 
Population 1931 {Industries) the number of operatives employed in garages, by 
dealers in motors and cycles and by dealers in motor spirit, was 101,000, 
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2. THE CAUSES OF SEASONAL VARIATIONS IN CAR 
PRODUCTION 

The causes of seasonal variation in the manufacture 
of cars are to be found on the one hand in fluctuations 
of the demand, on the other in the structure and nature 
of the industry. There is first, the obnous fact that 
since driving, even in a closed car, is a great deal more 
pleasant in the summer than in the uinter, the demand 
for new cars is very largely concentrated in the spring. 
Some indication of the seasonal variations in the use 
of cars can be got from fluctuations in the amount of 
petrol consumed. In January* and February consump- 
tion of petrol is nearly 20% below the monthly average 
for the year ; in July and August, consumption rises 
to nearly 20% above the monthly average.’' 

TABLE IL— DELIVERIES OF MOTOR SPIRIT TO GARAGE 
PROPRIETORS AND COMMERCIAL USERS 

Delivenes each month as perctolages of average monthly deliveries 
for year ; average of years 1937-33. 

Jaa. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
83-1 80-3 94-0 104-3 loo-i 106-9 116 6 114-6 97-5 93*1 92*2 


The steadily increasing proportion of closed cars 
among new sales seems to have had only a very small 
effect on the seasonal curve ; it is probably in part 
responsible for the distinct but slight Ufting of the 
autumn as compared with the spring peak in employ- 
ment. 

‘ See Table II The figures Tepreseftt ddivenes to garage proprietors and 
commercial consumers They do not theieioTe exactly indicate s-ariations in 
sales on account oJ i-ar>-iag stocks aad because ot speculative bny-ing ia 
preparation lor price changes. 
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Two artificial and controllable factors tend to 
accentuate the seasonal irregularity of demand. Adver- 
tising campaigns are generally concentrated on the 
buying season ; they begin in February and slacken 
ofi in the summer. Advertising is naturally most 
useful and productive at a time when possible car buyers 
are already prepared by early signs of spring to react 
favourabty to it ; it is probably true, nevertheless, that 
the concentration of advertising on a certain season 
tends to accentuate even further the concentration of 
buying in that season. The second factor is the licensing, 
system. A registration licence cannot be issued for a 
period less than one month ; consequently a distinct 
disadvantage is imposed on those who take out their 
licences after the beginning of a month. This system 
no doubt causes many’’ car buyers to wait till the begin- 
ning of a month (or the 25th of March) before they make 
their purchases. The present licensing system has a 
further, and more important effect. Since the amount 
of tax is not related to the mileage run it becomes a pure 
overhead cost. 0\vners are therefore not likely to 
take out licences when they expect to run only low 
mileages. Thus both the licensing of existing vehicles 
and the purchases of new vehicles during the ^vinter are 
probably lower than they would be were a tax based on 
mileage substituted for the present registration licence. 

It might be expected that export demand would have 
a stabilizing effect on the seasonal variations of the car 
market. But examination of the statistics shows that 
exports are only slightly less seasonal than home sales, 
and moreover that the seasonal pattern is very similar 
to that of home sales. The peak of exports comes, it is 
is true, about December or January, when home sales 
tend to fall off, but the spring is also a good time for 
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exports and there is a trough in summer at the same 
time as that in production for the home market. Thus 
car exports help to keep British manufacturers busy 
in the winter but intensify the spring peak and do 
nothing to alleviate the slack summer season. The 
explanation of the seasonal curve of exports is to be 
found partly in the geographical distribution of 
markets/ partly in the fact that overseas customers 
are as anxious as those in the home market to receive 
up-to-date cars and the time of year chosen for bringing 
out new models affects the seasonal pattern of exports 
in the same way as it affects home sales. 

Seasonal fluctuation in the industry is then in part 
due to natural seasonal fluctuations in demand. But 
granted that the demand for cars must necessarily 
vary widely at different times of the year, is it necessary 
for production to follow so closely the variations in 
demand ? Here we are brought up against a funda- 
mental characteristic of the motor trade, a character- 
istic to whose account we can place a large share of 
responsibility for the seasonal nature of the industry. 
The motor industry shares many features with the 
fashion trades. Production varies with demand partly 
because it is very expensive to hold stocks of completed 
vehicles, in view of their bulk, the rate at which they 
spoil when kept, and the high insurance charges 
required, but also because the holding of stocks is ex- 
tremely risky. Deagns are constantly changing and 
this year’s unsold models will next year fetch only very 
modest prices. These continual changes of design are 
largely, of course, the results of technical progress and 

J From half to threexiuarten of Birtufa exports of cars go to Hew Zealaod. 
Aostralia, South AJnca, lodia and U>e Insh Free State. Sales to all of these 
countnes wryt the Jw* Frt* State xeaei Uwir peat ta tie «fnfer hot safes 
to the Insh T ree State loUow the geasonal curve of the British market 
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mechanical improvements in a comparatively new 
industry, but largely, too, they are due to shifts 
in fashion and taste in which the motor market 
resembles the market for clothing more closely than the 
demand for engineering products. 

This element of instabihty in the products of the 
motor industry is at once due to, and intensified by, 
the structure of the industry. The industry consists of 
three distinct classes of firms. In the first come the 
great mass production plants, Austin, Morris and Ford, 
which accormted in 1932-33 for over half the total 
British output of cars. The second class includes about 
twenty-five firms \vith annual outputs of up to 30,000 
cars each, and is perhaps most representative of the 
British motor industry as it has developed in the past. 
The third group comprises less than a dozen firms, such 
as Daimler and Rolls-Royce, each producing a few 
hundred cars and speciahzing in high quahty workman- 
ship and engineering. 

Characteristic of the second and to a less extent of tl^e 
first groups are the intense competition between the 
firms, the large and constantly changing variety^ of 
models produced by each company, and the ^eat 
fluctuation of sales of each firm's products from year 
to year. Almost every company has enteryd the 
- market for almost every class of car. This seems to be 
due in part to the fact that producers of ^rge and 
expensive cars, for which the market i^ becoming 
saturated, tend to try their fortunes in tha production 
of small and medium-sized cars. In part, too, the 
multiplication of models is a form of insurance against 
the vagaries of demand. Almost every fi/m produces a 
complete programme of new models ea/h year in the 
hope that one at least will take tha public fancy. 
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Altogether there are about 140 different models of 
British make on the market* but it is improbable that 
the sales of more than five exceed 10,000 a year. 

The result of these tendendes in the British motor 
industry — tendencies which show at present no signs of 
weakening — is that very few individual firms can fore- 
see \vith any approach to accuracy the demand for 
any particular model until that demand takes the 
concrete form of positive orders from the dealers. 
Consequently fluctuations in output must follow step by 
step fluctuations not only in the total demand for cars 
but in the demand for each individual model. The 
adjustment of production to demand is necessarily a 
hand-to-mouth matter for the greater part of the 
industry. 

It may be observed in passing that the tendency to 
serious instability and to wide fluctuations of pro- 
duction in the motor industry has other results besides 
the exaggeration of seasonal variation. In the first 
place, constant change of design implies a short life fora 
large proportion of the plant ; machines must be 
readapted and often changed with the changes of model.* 
Consequently, depreciation charges tend to be high 
in the motor industry. In the Austin and Morris 
Companies, for example, from a quarter to a third of 
the gross profit goes to maintenance and depreciation.* 
This must have the effect of raising costs. Secondly, 

^TheAuCocat October Ctb, The ten pnacipal groups alone la Great 

Britain produced m «933-34 over sixty difierent models {Economtsl, October 
aist. 1933) 

* Ordinary machinery in rootor engmeenag is estimated to last ten to 

fifteen j-ears. " p.irticular ptnpose'* macbmeiy seven to ten years and 
"speeul"inacluaery(usedfor* single model only) two to fiveyears. See 
F. G. WooUaxd, of InsftMt efAtUamobiU Engineers January 1931 

P- 2JQ. I 

* Economist, October 1401.1933. 
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the considerable fluctuations from year to year in the 
fortunes of most companies mean that at any time some 
concerns are hkel}^ to be depressed though others may 
be doing exceptional!}’’ well. This may help to account 
for the liigh average level of non-seasonal unemploy- 
ment noticed on p. 54. 

In \dew of the signiflcance of changing car designs as 
an element in seasonality, the arrangements made by 
the industry for the introduction of new models have a 
most important influence on the pattern of the seasonal 
cur\’’e. It vdU be remembered that emplo5mient and 
production show a considerable peak in the autumn ; 
this is accounted for by the Motor Show held every year 
in October. The general practice of manufacturers is 
to show new cars privately to the dealers about August 
and then to exhibit them to the public at the Motor 
Show. Production to fill orders given at the time of 
introduction of the new models is responsible for the 
seasonal peak in the autumn. The Motor Show is 
organized by the Society of Motor Manufacturers and 
Traders, an association to which aU the principal car 
and commercial vehicle manufacturers, the principal 
manufacturers of components and accessories and the 
chief motor agents belong. It has been the aim of the 
S.M.M.T. to secure the introduction of aU new models 
at the October Show.’^ 

If there were no Motor Show, the most advantageous 
time of year to produce new models — from the point of 
view of sales alone and without consideration of the 
cost of increased seasonal fluctuation — would probably 
be in January or February, when the purchases would 
coincide with the opening of the spring buying season. 
The seasonal curve would then take the form of a very 

' The Ford Company holds a separate exhibition of its own at the same date. 

F 
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large boom in the spring and early summer and a long 
depression through the rest of the year. In the United 
States, indeed, where most manufacturers exhibit their 
new models in December or January, this is what 
happens. The effect of the organized Motor Show in 
October is, then, to convert the pattern of the seasonal 
curve from a cmv’e wth a single high peak and a single 
low trough into the existing curve uath its two 
peaks. 

In recent years there has been a tendency for certain 
companies to race to bring out new models earlier and 
earlier in the year. Thus Austin produced its Ten- 
Four in June. 1932, while Standard brought out new 
models in June, 1931, and July. 1932. A situation in 
which “ 1933 ” modds were being introduced to the 
public in mid-r932 would clearly be unsatisfactorj’ and 
in 1933 an agreement was secured by the S.M.M.T. 
among its members. By this agreement, manufacturers 
were not to bring out their new programmes before a 
date in August. Nevertheless the practice of announc- 
ing new models long before the Show, though limited by 
this agreement, has now spread to almost every 
company. Thus by the end of August, 1934. the 
" 1935 ” programme of all the leading producers had 
been announced and orders were being accepted. If 
this practice persists, it will have an appreciable effect 
on the seasonal cur\'e ; the spring season is likely to 
close earlier, the summer slump to come in July instead 
of August or September, while the autumn peak will 
be spread over a longer i>eriod and \vill therefore be less 
pronounced. 


Seasonal fluctuations do not affect to the same extent 
every class of car or every manufacturer. The demand 
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for the most expensive cars is the most stable while the 
car that shows the greatest seasonal variation is the 
g-io h.p. class — at present the most popular class of 
car on the market. ^ 

The degree of seasonality in the employment given 
by different firms varies very considerably, in part as the 
result of the class of car chiefly produced, in part as the 
result of dehberate pohcy. Moreover as we have seen 
already there are generally a number of firms experienc- 
ing a sudden relative increase, often a spectacular 
increase, in the demand for their vehicles. Such 
fortunate concerns are often unable to keep up with 
orders and their output may be up to capacity for 
almost a whole year. In these cases seasonal fluctua- 
tions may be completely ehminated by the upward 
trend. 

A dehberate and successful pohcy of stable employ- 
ment has been pursued for some years by the Austin 
Company. This company, which employed in 1934 
over 18,000 workers, produces large numbers of cars in 
every class ; its most popular product in this country 
is the 10 h.p. model for which, as we have seen, the 
demand is particularly seasonal. One reason for this 
company’s stable emplo3anent pohcy may be found in 
its location. The plant is at Northfield, seven mhes 
from Birmingham, and relatively isolated. Indeed the 
company itself has built about 4,000 houses near the 
works. Since engineers in this district would not find 
it difficult to obtain other employment it is natural that 

^ These conclusions are derived from study of the monthly registration 
figures for cars of different horse powers. In the United States there is much 
the same difference between the seasonal fluctuations of different car classes. 
The demand for high-priced cars is fairly stable while the most seasonal demand 
is for the low-medium price group. See S. Kuznets, Seasonal Variations in 
Industry and Trade, p. 132. 
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the company should so far as possible give twelve 
months work in the year in order to keep its workers 
together. 

The Austin Company has been enabled to stabilize 
employment by several methods, the possibility being 
in part due to its own deliberate efforts, in part to the 
character of the demand for its cars. This demand has 
often been ahead of the company's capacity ; thus some 
buyers can be compelled to wail at the liusiest times. 
Austin's exports are so distributed geographically that 
they can to a large extent be concentrated on the slack 
season. Designs change less from year to year than 
in the case of any other cheap or moderate-priced cars ; 
this is probably a very important factor since it means 
that in the slack season more work can be done than by 
most concerns on those parts and components which 
are not going to be altered in the next season's model, 
Fairly extensive stocks of parts and components are 
therefore held. To a certain extent, even, stocks of 
completed cars are carried. Another advantage is the 
size of Austin's output : it is much safer and easier to 
forecast the future demand when output is measured in 
tens of thousands than when it is counted in thousands 
or hundreds. The processes of production, too, are 
highly specialized and. for the most part, easy to 
learn. Thus the labour force is to a great extent semi- 
skilled and can fairly easily be ^fted from one depart- 
ment to another — from the assembling of completed 
cars, for instance, to themakir^ of parts — as the nature 
of production changes. By using these opportunities 
to the fuU, it seems, and with the exception of a small 
amount of temporary labour recruited in the busiest 
season, Austin s employ the same number of workers 
at all times of the year. So far as can be discovered 
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no other large company has secured the same stabihty, 
but it is worth noticing that the Vauxhall Company, in 
which the seasonal suing has recently been completely 
ehminated by the rapid increase in sales, made a point 
of promising steady and regular emplo3mient to the 
numerous additional workers whom it has been obhged 
to recruit to its factory in Luton from other parts of 
the coimtry. 

The moderate-sized companies are the most seasonal, 
but the small companies producing high price cars 
resemble the mass production firms in that emplojunent 
in them is relatively stable. Daimler, for example, 
employed in 1933 about 4,000 workers and this total 
does not vary by more than two or three hundred, the 
few who are dismissed in slack months being all un- 
skilled. It is rare, too, to work more than one shift in 
these works. Stability is made necessary by the fact 
that an exceptionally large proportion of workers are 
skilled and it is a matter of some importance to this 
class of firm to secure and to keep the best craftsman- 
ship available. Moreover the demand for Daimler 
cars, as has been suggested above, is relatively very 
stable. The production and testing of new models, 
though they do not usually differ at all fundamentally 
from one year to the next, keep the greater part of the 
staff fully occupied in July and August. In fact 
Daimler’s are accustomed to make in June a certain 
number of cars for sales (only shghtly less than usual) 
in July and August, since they are busy in those months 
\vith new models. A certain amount of the instability 
and uncertainty which are due to fashion changes in 
the demand for different kinds of bod5rvvork is shifted 
by the producers of expensive cars on to speciahzed body 
building firms who work for them. 
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Sea&onal Variations in Employment 


3. THE ORGANIZATION OF SEASONAL EMPLOYMENT 

The output of motor vehicles fluctuates seasonally, 
as we have seen,' very much more than employment in 
the motor industry’. How is this divergence to be 
explained ? Tlie stabilizing influence of the repairing 
and sendee branch is partly responsible, but other 
important factors must be considered as well. 

The numbers employed and unemployed are no 
indication, to bepn with, of the total number of hours 
worked. Overtime is regularly worked in the busy 
season while works may close for one or two days in 
the week when business is slack. Overtime is, indeed, 
restricted by the following rules under the Trade Union 
agreement.* 

" The Federations and the Trade Union agree that 
systematic overtime is deprecated as a method of 
production and that when overtime is necessary the 
following provision shall apply, viz. : 

" No union workman shall be required to work more 
than thirty hours' overtime in any four weeks after full 
shop hours have been uurked. ... In the following 
cases overtime is not to be restricted : Breakdowns, 
repairs, replacements, alterations . . . trial trips and 
completion of work against delivery dates'"* 

The last dause, allowing unrestricted overtime ” for 
completion of work against deliverj' dates”, seems to 
open the door to indefinite overtime during the busy 
season in the case of firms for whose products the 
demand is greater than the normal output capacity — 
and in view of the instability of demand this happens 

• Sfe p. j6. 

* Overtiow and Nightshift agrecmelt Meaorandutn of Confereoee behneen 

efie Sageoeensgaad a'aiwsa/ farptojeis* fWerafions snd the Amaleatnatea 
Engiaeenng Union Septenibei, 1920. > jjy itajic. 
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fairly frequently. Such firms may be regularly behind- 
hand uith dehveries for several weeks or even months. 
Complaints are made that this clause of the agreement is 
used to destroy aU restrictions on overtime working. 

Quite apart from overtime or a reduced working 
week, the normal methods of production used in the 
industry make it possible to carry out a highly seasonal 
programme of dehveries and yet, \vithout holding any 
appreciable stock of completed vehicles, to maintain a 
curve of emplojunent which is only moderately seasonal. 
In the first place, vehicles need not be made from start 
to finish all at once. Every make of car, however 
rapidly its design changes, comprises a large number of 
parts which are practically standardized and alter 
httle from year to year. A great deal of work can take 
place on such parts in the slack summer season in 
preparation for the follo^ving year’s cars, even though 
the exact design of those cars is not finally settled. 
But the increasing tendency to buy parts from outside 
firms^ reduces the possibihties of this method. Second, 
every company must regularly make a large amount 
of spare parts for its current and old models. This 
activity can be carried on in the slack season. 
Third, in the busy season it is possible to speed up 
production considerably, quite apart from overtime ; 
it is probable that the output per head per hour will be 
greater in the busy than in the slack season. F ourth, in 
the slack summer period every firm is engaged on pre- 
paring its models for the foUoAving year. Experimental 
work on the new cars will start as a rule about April ; 
as soon as the designs are decided, work must begin 
on making and setting up new jigs and machine tools, 
or adapting old ones for the foUomng season’s produc- 

^ Seep. 8i. 
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tion. Thus the toolroom workers are generally busiest 
when vehicle production is slack. The proportion 
of toolroom u’orkers varies greatly in different estab* 
Ushments but the average in the motor trade is said to 
be about 4%. and is probably increasing. It used to 
be a common practice in many firms for the toolroom 
workers to be dismissed towards the end of the year, so 
that their seasonal cycle of employment was the reverse 
of that in the motor trade generally but equally marked. 
The more common practice to-day, however, is for the 
majority of toolroom workers to be transferred to the 
production side when the toolroom is not at its busiest, 
so that these workers suffer relativelylittle from seasonal 
unemployment. But methods vary between firms and 
some find it difficult to transfer toolroom hands to 
production. 

TABLE lit— PERCEKTAGE CHANGE IN NUMBERS EM- 
PIOYED OF CHIEF OCCOFATJONAL GROUPS BETtVEEN 
BUSIEST ANP slackest WEEKS OF 1928 AND 2933 FOR 
ONE FIRM 



Actual numbers | 

I rercenUge drop in 

nuiabeis employed 


cmpio)^ end j 

, between busiest and sfaefcest weefe 


I9J3 j 





'%' 1 

W33 

Skilled 

866 j 



~“ini-skilled ^ 

648 1 



seasn.*^^ 

demai. 

J 7 t> ' 

146 

20 ' 
26 

25 

28 

and in \ 

45 

I 

37 

> Sm p 56 





the EngiDeenogsig firms all classes of workers except the 
Engineenng unioi,a gjid clerical stafi, who are unaffected. 
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suffer equally from seasonal unemployment. (See 
Table III.) In the small high quality firms, where 
seasonal fluctuations, as we have seen, are less conspicu- 
ous, efforts are made to keep the skilled staff together, 
though some of the less skilled may be dismissed in 
slack times. 


CHART 2 

NUMBERS OF PERSONS AT WORK, AND ON THE BOOKS, WEEKLY IN A 
MOTOR FACTORY, I928 AND I933 



Note. — Intervals in numbers employed represent holidays 


The methods used in organizing work in the slack 
season vary from firm to firm. In most cases produc- 
tion slows dovm gradually after the spring and picks up 
again slowly in the early autumn. In other cases the 
slack period begins and ends suddenly. Chart 2 
illustrates this difference. The figures were prowded 
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by the same firm, and refer to the years 1928 and 
1933. In the first year, ^vork went on ^vith the full 
complement of men till the middle of June, when 
approximately one-fifth of the workers w'ere laid off. 
After eighteen weeks about the same number were 
taken on again in one week. In this firm short time 
was worked in the intervening slack season, about 
two-fifths of the workers being given three days’ or a 
week’s work followed by three days’ or a week's 
“ play ” ; the position was then that three-fifths had 
nine iveeks of alternate work and “ play " from June to 
October. Practically the whole labour force remained 
" on the books ” all the year. In 1933, the second 
year illustrated, the fluctuation was gentler, but the 
summer depression was deeper (nearly 25% below the 
maximum employment) and a secondary trough in 
March and April was much more serious than in the 
earlier year. 

The majority of motor firms dismiss a proportion of 
their workers for the whole of the slack season, but a 
considerable number work a system of organized short 
time like the firm described above, alternating weeks 
or half-weeks of emplo5nnent and unemployment for a 
larger proportion of workers. This practice appears 
to be spreading, and granted the existence of seasonal 
depression and the impossibility of obtaining other 
work, is to be preferred to long periods of complete 
unemployment. The extent of short time working 
can be seen from a comparison of the average number 
of hours actually worked in the motor industry at 
different times of the year. The Ministry of Labour’s 
special enquiry into hours in 1924* related to four 

' Labour GatilU, September, 1926. Later enquiries referred only 

to a single weeV la October 
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selected weeks in January, April, July and October. 
The results were as follows : 


Average Hours actually worked in the Motor Vehicle 
and Cycle Industry 


Week ended 

igth Jan. 

12 th April 

I2th July 

18th Oct. 

Firms employing 
25 or more workers 

47-2 

49-1 

47-0 

46-5 


The actual proportion of workers on short time was 
given for the same four weeks as 3-6%, 1-7%, 1-4% and 
4*6% respectively, but while those on short time lost, 
on the average, 8-9 hours in January, 6-o hours in 
April and 7-9 hours in October, 13-8 hours were lost by 
those on short time in July. A varjdng working week 
naturally means irregularity in income. 

The motor industry is unlike certain other seasonal 
industries (notably the clothing trades) in one import- 
ant respect. Ever}?^ motor firm endeavours to keep 
together the same staff of workers from year to year. 
In the slack seasons the names of most of those workers 
who are dismissed for a long period are kept on the 
firm's books ; on being dismissed they are generally 
informed that they ^vill be sent for later. Sometimes, 
indeed, this practice leads to abuse when workers are 
told that they r\ill be required later and may never be 
sent for. Thus a fringe of casual or semi-casual workers 
is maintained but only employed at the busiest times ; 
yet the prospect of occasional employment is good 
enough to prevent their seeking work elsewhere. 

The great majority of motor firms (nearly aU of any 
importance in Coventry) use the emplo5ment exchange 
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machinery for filling their seasonal and general require* 
ments. Sometimes the exchange is used to get in 
touch wth a particular individual ^vhose services are 
once more needed after a period of slackness ; some- 
times new workers are reqmred. In the latter case 
workers are often required very quickly and the 
Coventry exchange declare that on the average, within 
twenty minutes of the notification of a vacancy, they 
will have three candidates for employment at the 
employer’s premises. Such perfection of machinery 
may indeed have a casualizing effect because employers 
who know that demands for labour will be answered 
at once, with no more trouble to themselves than a 
telephone call, need not maintain a staff (at least, of 
unskilled or semi-skilled men) greater than is required 
for the immediate work in hand. 

The few firms who do not use the employment 
exchange generally maintain their own labour offices, 
in which records are kept of all workers previously 
employed and of applicants who may be needed if 
work increases. One of the largest Coventry firms 
duplicates in this way a large part of the activities 
of the exchange. The complaint is made that the 
exchanges do not send the best type of worker, though 
their invariable policy is to send the best man available 
, when a vacancy is notified and the officials in a town 
like Coventry, speciaKzing on motor engineering, have 
ample experience of the requirements of the industry. 
Even if an employer wants to employ the same man 
year after year, he can keep a record and use the ex- 
change simply to recall the man when required. 
Indeed many employers use the exchange cliiefly 
for this purpose, for transference of workers from firm 
to firm is not extensive. In the clothing trades, too. 
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objections are often heard to the use of the eniplo5nnent 
exchanges/ but in this case employers are often anxious 
to obtain not unemployed persons but workers already 
emploj^ed in other firms. SLace workers in the motor 
industry are accustomed to remain attached to the 
same employer for long periods, the practice of “ poach- 
ing ” labour already employed elsewhere does not 
exist to any appreciable extent. 


4. SEASONAL FLUCTUATIONS IN THE PRODUCTION OF 
OTHER VEHICLES 

The production of other vehicles than cars — of 
commercial vehicles, buses, motor cycles and pedal 
cycles — ^is subject to many of the influences making for 
seasonality that affect car manufacture, but there are 
some important differences which cannot be disregarded. 
The output of commercial vehicles shows, we have 
seen,- httle trace of seasonal variation though there are 
considerable fluctuations of an irregular kind from 
month to month. Changes of design are far less fre- 
quent than in private cars ; an exhibition is held every 
two years though the production of new models is not 
confined to these occasions. 

Bus production, on the other hand, is very seasonal. 
Production is, as a rule, to order and the requirements 
of buyers ma}* vary considerably. Not only the ovmers 
of coaches used mainly for summer excursions, but also 
the regular bus fines tend to concentrate their purchases 
on the spring. For example, in 1932, which was a 
representative year, registrations of new buses fell 
away from 760 in March to go in November. In 

^ See p. 154. 

" See p. 57. 
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addition, the exports o! commercial vehicles and buses 
are generally highest in the spring. 

Commercial vehicles are very commonly made by 
companies also producing cars.» Since in such cases 
the engines are generally interchangeable, the pro- 
duction of commercial vehicles tends to stabilize the 
total output and employment of these companies. 
Some companies produce both commercial vehicles 
and buses ;* again, the relative stability of the former 
will compensate in part for the seasonal fluctuation of 
the latter. 

The problems of meeting seasonal demand in the 
manufacture of motor cycles are similar to those 
already described in car manufacture. There is 
again a very wide variety of products and continual 
changes of design, while customers tend to show strong 
individual preferences which render standardization 
difficult. But there are two important differences, 
associated with the structure and policy of motor 
cycle firms, which make it more easy for them than for 
car manufacturers to reduce fluctuations in employ- 
ment and output. In the first place, although there 
are a very large number of motor-cycle manufacturers, 
most of them producing only a small number of cycles, 
a great number do little more than assembling. In 
particular, the manufacture of engines is concentrated 
on about half a dozen firms. Many firms buy engines, 
steel frames, rims, spokes, tyres, carburettors, electrical 
apparatus and do no more than put the parts together, 
thus requiring no skilled labour and practically no 
mechanical equipment. Secondly, it is customary to 
make motor cycles for stock during the slack printer 

* e g., Vanxhall (B«iiordtTsck«).Ford,Mern9. Homber (Commer trotkj), 

* e g., A E C., Leyland. 
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season. Special arrangements are made aIlo\ving 
dealers to give orders during the winter, payment being 
deferred till the selling season opens. The dealer \vill 
hold the stocks but in this w’-ay the cost is shared 
between manufacturer and dealer. 

The output of pedal cycles is as seasonal as that of 
motor cycles.^ Again, the fluctuations in production 
need not exactly reflect those in demand, because 
arrangements are made for financing the carrying of 
stocks by dealers. Moreover, cycle manufacturers 
flU in the slack season by making standardized parts ; 
most of the turned and pressed metal parts vary httle 
from year to year and can be made for stock after the 
end of the selling season. 

Exports, both of motor and pedal C3'’cles, represent a 
very considerable proportion of total output but, as 
with motor cars, are as seasonal as home sales and 
follow much the same seasonal pattern. 


5. SEASONAL FLUCTUATIONS IN ACCESSORY AND 
SUBSIDIARY TRADES 

The majority of motor and cycle manufacturers buy 
from outside specialist firms a considerable amount of 
accessory and component parts, both semi-finished and 
finished, for a great variety of materials and products 
go to the making of a motor vehicle. On the wEole, 
the big mass production firms tend to be relatively 
independent of outside specialists ; smaller firms vary 
widety in the degree to w'hich the57^ are self-contained, 
but the manufacturers of the high quality cars tend to 

* Many motor-car manufacturers were originally producers of pedal cycles 
and some added cars to their output largely as a sideline which might help to 
even out the seasonal fluctuations of the cycle industrj-. W'ebb and Freeman. 
Seasonal Trades, p. 113. 
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resemble the mass production plants in that they make 
a large proportion of the component parts used. On 
the average, motor and cycle manufacturere bu}' from 
outside firms nearly £500*8 worth of goods for every 
£i,ooo’s worth of completed motor vehicles or cycles 
produced.^ 

We propose to enquire in this section into the question 
of ho\Y far the seasonal fluctuation in the output of 
motors and cycles is passed on to the producers of 
accessories and component parts. The concerns sup- 
plying accessories and components may be divided into 
two classes. First there are those which provide semi- 
finished materials such as forgings, stamped and pressed 
metal parts, and castings, though in some cases the 
larger firms have their own foundries. With these 
may be grouped the firms supplying machine tools. 
Such outside firms do not as a rule concentrate on 
meeting the requirements of the motor industry but 
supply a variety of trades. 

The second group of firms with which we are con- 
cerned consists of those which supply finished parts 
and accessories. Radiators, springs and screens are 
generally bought, though the biggest finns, including 
Austin and Vauxhall, now make their o^vn radiators. 
Electrical equipment, including batteries, lighting an<y 

• See Oriuj 0/ Production 1930, Klotor and Cycle ladnstry. The cost o» 
" materuls csed " (which irclsdes the cost ol £s2sbed goods boogbt irooil 
other ir.dnstnes) is given as ^64 mnions. while the net output ol the Motor 
and Cycle industry is £45 nuUions. This figure of £64 nuUion must, however, 
be greaHy reduced to allow for doplicatfoa since the producers of, for esample. 
Smith’s speedometers are regarded as within the motor industry and sell their 
products to other firms within the nuitor industry (e g , Moms). Thus the 
speedometer will occur in the set ootpntfiigiues of Smith's and the " materials 
used ” of Moms The Cennts e/ Produelion estuaates that the ejcteot of 
dBpiKssttoawas/joto/rrraillftsas 71«stli««'sf£reo#ttteptcpdactshoo6il6y 
firms m the motor industry from other indastnes would be about £43 to £44 
milhoDs, shghtly less than the net on^nit. 
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starting sets and magnetos, carburettors, plugs, instru- 
ments, wheels and tyres are bought from outside in 
nearly all cases. The firms making these products are 
almost always specialists, motor accessories being their 
principal — sometimes their only — ^Hne of production. 
There is reason for thinking that the practice of buying 
finished parts from outside considerably increased 
between 1924 and 1930. While emplo5nnent in the 
Motor CjT'cle and Aircraft industry as defined by the 
Census of Produc'.ion increased by 39%, employment 
in the same industrial group as defined by the Ministry 
of Labour increased by only 15 % . The most important 
difference between the two definitions Hes in the exclu- 
sion by the Ministry of Labour of persons employed in 
making many kind of parts and accessories. The above 
percentages thus suggest that employment in firms 
chiefly making parts and accessories has increased much 
faster than in firms making motors and cycles. This 
might well be explained by a tendency for an increasing 
number of firms to buy parts and accessories from 
outside instead of manufacturing them themselves. 
Support for this explanation can be got from the figures 
of “ materials used ” in the Census of Troduction. 
While between 1924 and 1930 net output in Motor and 
Cycle Manufacturing increased only from millions 
to £45-4 miUions, materials used increased from ;^44-4 
millions to millions. This, it seems, can only be 
due to more products being bought from outside ; there 
has not, of course, been any greater increase in output 
than that shown by the net output figures, but 
there has been more specialization. In addition 
there has been an increase in the number of acces- 
sories provided mth the ordinary car ; such adjuncts 
as bumpers and trafiic indicators have become 

G 
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standard fittings and must be bought from outside 
firms. 

The motor industry is accustomed to give its orders 
for semi-finished and finished goods only shortly before 
they are required. The usual practice is for the motor 
firm to make v,ith the outside firm a contract by wUch 
the latter promises to deliver the " season’s require- 
ments ” of, say. castings or tyres. The outside firm 
perhaps knows little more of the probable “seasons 
requirements ” of the motor firm than the outside 
world generally ; the motor firm itself, indeed, cannot 
in most cases forecast its production more than a few 
weeks ahead. The motor firm periodically makes 
“ requisitions " of the other firm’s products. In some 
cases it wU give a regular monthly order, the goods 
being delivered during the month ; in other cases, the 
accessory or components manufacturers will receive 
requisitions practically from day to day. It appears 
that this hand-to-mouth method of lurking has 
been steadily increasing and that most motor firms 
hold only the minimum stocks of bought materials and 
parts at each point in the production process. 

The seasonal nature of motor production must 
therefore be reflected in the accessory and component 
trades, though the seasonal pattern in the latter is 
likely to be a feW weeks ahead of that in the former. 
Moreover many of those factors which we have found 
responsible for seasonal production in the motor trade 
operate also in the subridiary industries. The influences 
of improving technique and of changing fashions are as 
important in many of the subsidiary trades as in the 
motor trade itself. Parts which are not immediately 
visible to the purchaser are, it is true, often standard- 
ized (for example, batteries) and are not subject to the 
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movement of fashion, though they may be affected by 
improved technique. The designs of the more con- 
spicuous accessories and components are, however, 
constantly changing and one manufacturer of instru- 
ments gave it as his opinion that changing design is due 
in about equal parts to fashion and to technical 
improvement. Moreover each motor company is hkely 
to have its ovm preferences and a supplier of accessories 
and components will probably have to pro\dde each 
of his customers vith a slightly different article. 
Castings and stampings, for example, will vary vdth 
each motor manufacturer and with each of his models. 
This tends, incidentally, to the advantage of the large 
motor manufacturer who will give his orders on a much 
greater scale than the small concern. The accessory 
and components producer ^vill be able to fill the large 
firm’s requirements more cheaply and will, in the event 
of a sudden increase of demand, probably give prefer- 
ence to the bulk orders of the large firm. The effect of a 
large and frequently changing variety of design is, of 
course, that manufacturers of accessories and compo- 
nents cannot easily take the risk of carr3dng stocks and 
seasonally fluctuating demand is translated into 
seasonal production. On the other hand the expense of 
carrying stocks, which is an important obstacle to 
more stable output of motor cars, is less felt by sub- 
sidiary supphers ; tyres, instruments, plugs, and the hke 
are valuable in relation to their bulk and spoil in keeping 
much less easily than motor cars. 

The first group of firms, those making semi-finished 
parts, are able very largely to dovetail seasonal orders 
for motor parts with the production of very similar 
goods for other purposes. Thus the effect on employ- 
ment is practically negligible. Firms belonging to the 
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second group, making finished parts and accessories, 
have a more difficult problem. It is important to 
notice that while the production of cars and semi- 
finished parts and (though to a less extent) of motor 
and pedal cycles is almost entirely a man’s trade, 
women play a large part in the production of finished 
accessories, especially of tyres and electrical equipment. 

Many of the firms in the second group are able to 
maintain a volume of employment which varies only 
a little with the seasons. This has been achieved in 
part by making for stock — though it has been shown 
that there are considerable difficulties in carrying out 
this policy — ^in part by making other products. In the 
case of tyre manufacturers stabilization is reached 
chiefly by making stock, and by holding it either in the 
form of crepe or as completed tyres. One important 
tyre company, indeed, is not unwilling to encourage the 
practice of hand-to-mouth buying by motor firms 
since by holding large stocks it can supply sudden and 
urgent orders without difficulty. Being a very large 
firm and therefore better able to pursue this policy than 
its smaller competitors it gains a considerable advan- 
tage over them. The number of tyre workers in this 
firm varies very little* but tjTe production* is very 
fluctuating, though the fluctuations are irTeg^lla^ and 
do not seem to bear much relation to the seasonal 
pattern of the motor industry. Fluctuations in pro- 
duction are met by overtime and shorter hours (hours 
var5ing from sixty to thirty-eight a week). It is 
interesting to notice that this firm also makes rubber 
sports goods and that in its Sports Division production 
and emplo^ent are far more seasonal than in the 
Tyre Division. In the former, indeed, the number oi 

‘ See Cbart 3. » See Cbiut 4 
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workers at the seasonal peak (May- June) is generally 
about 70% greater than at the seasonal depression 
(October to December). Transference of labour be- 
tween the two sections is, it appears, practically im- 
possible because, although 40% to 45% of the workers 
in both sections are women, quite different types of 
labour are required. In the Tyre section the work, in 
spite of “ semi-automatic ” machines, is physically 
heavy and the pay fairty high, the women employed 
being mainly adults. In the Sports Division the work 
is hght, the pay relatively low, and the workers largely 
juveniles ; the work, being seasonal, attracts those 
whose wages are a subsidiary contribution to the family 
income and who are less anxious than the women in the 
Tyre Dhdsion to work all the year round. In this 
firm the secondary line of production was clearly not 
introduced in order to stabilize employment or the use 
of plant. 

Firms engaged in the manufacture of small acces- 
sories such as speedometers, clocks, direction indicators, 
thermostats, jacks, pumps, plugs and the hke, can fairly 
easily stabilize production by taking on other lines. 
Thus S. Smith and Sons, who are the principal pro- 
ducers in this country of most of the articles just hsted, 
experience a strong seasonal demand from the motor 
industry but make in addition ordinary clocks and 
aircraft instruments. So although about 70% of 
their output goes to the motor trade, their total employ- 
ment only varies between about 2% below and 2% 
above the average ; the seasonal peaks in the produc- 
tion of domestic clocks^ is from October to December 
while the demand for motor accessories comes chiefly in 
the spring. 


* See Appendix III. 
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CHART 3 

RELATIVE NUSIBERS EMPLOYED MONTHLY IN THE TYRE 
AND SPORTS DIVISIONS OF A RUBBER FACTORY 



In the case of electrical equipment it has been found 
more difficult to smoothe out the seasonal curve. Pro- 
duction runs ahead of sales by about a month and sales 
run ahead of motor-car production by about another 
month ; thus the seasonal curv’e in this industry 
tends to be about two months ahead of motor output, 
the busy season extending from about September to 
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CHART 4 

MONTHLY OUTPUT OF TYRES AND OTHER GOODS OF A RUBBER FACTORY 
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April. In this trade, then, production is almost 
hand-to-mouth ; but opportunities for stabilizing are 
formed by the partial manufacture of many parts. 
Equipment can be half made and then stocked ready to 
be adapted and completed according to the preferences 
of particular manufacturers. 

One firm making electrical equipment has tried in 
the past to extend its range of products, partly in order 
to reduce the fluctuations in output and emplojmcnt. 
In particular it has manufactured radio apparatus, 
and at first sight it would appear that a firm with its 
reputation and experience should be able to compete 
with a reasonable chance of sucwss, It seems, how- 
ever, that the experiment failed more than once and the 
reason suggested is that no firm can give the attention 
required to more than one kind of business. The 
probabilities are either that the first-rate men who have 
specialized in the principal line of production will give a 
small part— too small a part — of their attention 
to the manufacture and marketing of the secondary 
class of product or that the first-rate men will, as before, 
be drawn to the principal line and second-rate men 
charged \vith the secondary products. The outsider 
may feel that these difficulties are not necessarily 
insuperable, but the experience of this particular firm is 
significant and cannot be ignored. 


6. THE PROSPECTS OF STABILIZATION 
There is no doubt tliat the motor and cycle and asso- 
ciated industries would benefit considerably were it 
Possible to eliminate the seasonal fluctuations in pro- 
cpction. Hie aavanfages or' more stable empfo 5 Tnent 
t| the workers apply here as in other trades. The 
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economies in costs are equally significant, for a very 
large proportion of the total costs involved in produc- 
tion are independent of the actual amount produced on 
a particular day and would be appreciabty reduced, per 
unit of output, if production could be organized to 
secure maximum use of plant at aU times. The pro- 
portion of these overhead costs cannot be arrived at 
with any exactness but estimates of a rehable character 
are available which vdll give some indication of the 
position. 

The following analysis of costs (excluding capital 
charges) in motor manufacturing firms is made by Mr. 
Kerr Thomas.^ " Materials ” includes finished pro- 
ducts such as magnetos, radiators, etc., when bought 
from outside, while salaries are excluded from labour 
costs. 


Size of Finn 

^laterial 

0/ 

/O 

Labour 

% 

Overhead Costs 
% 

Average 

75 

II 

14 

Large output 

80 

10 

10 

Small output 

55 

15 

30 


According to this estimate overheads average between 
125% and 130% of labour costs. It vdll be noticed 
that differences between firms are considerable. In 
general both overhead and labour costs diminish wlule 
material costs remain the same, per unit of output, as 
the size of output increases. Thus any advantages to 
be gained by stabihzing output and reducing overheads 
would be most felt in the smaller firms, where they are, 
as we have seen, most difiicult to obtain. 

The Census of Production figures can also be used to 
make a corresponding analysis ; but the IMotor and 

' H. Kerr Thomas. ESect of Automobile Industry on the Midlands. 
Proceedings of Institute of Automobile Engineers, June 1927, p. 630. 
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Cycle Manufacturing and Rq)airing industry must be 
taken as a whole and the figures refer only to the two- 
thirds of the trade for wWch returns were made. 

%ot 

£000 gross output 

Gross output (free of dupli- 
cation) . . . . . . 66-67,000 100 

Materials used 29-'30,ooo 43-45 

Wages 19,800 30 

Other costs 16-18,000 24-27 

The Gross Output (freeof duplication), maybe taken to 
represent the total amount received by the industry for 
the sale of its products but this sum must, of course, 
cover capital charges (interest and dividends). Accord- 
ing to this calculation overhead costs (including 
capital charges) are 80-90% of labour costs. If capital 
charges were e.xcluded, as in Mr. Kerr Thomas’s analy- 
sis, the proportion would of course be lower still. 
Overheads are appreciably less than wages, while in 
Mr. Thomas’s analysis they are considerably greater. 
The difference between the two estimates is probably 
to be accounted for by the fact that the Census of 
Production figures include the cycle industry and 
repairing, in both of which overheads are much lower 
than in motor manufacturing. 

Both calculations, it should be observed, slightly 
under-estimate overhead costs, because both include 
all wages as running costs, whereas a certain proportion 
of workers, such as cleaners, those engaged on main- 
tenance of machines and the like, must be paid irres- 
spective of fluctuations in production and their wages 
should really be added to overhead costs. 

In short, then, the finandal advantages of stabiliza- 
tion of seasonal fluctuations would be relatively small 
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in the repairing section, in cycle manufacturing, and in 
motor firms \\ith very large outputs, but they would 
be very considerable in those smaller manufacturing 
concerns which are a special feature of the British 
motor industry. 

What are the probable tendencies of the near future ? 
Are seasonal fluctuations likely to increase or diminish ? 
There are already at work tendencies making for more 
stabihty and others which may well increase irregu- 
larity. On the one hand, there is the gradual concen- 
tration of an increasing proportion of total sales in the 
hands of the few large mass-production firms. The 
largest producers, as the example of Austin shows, can 
more easily stabilize their output and employment than 
most of the smaller firms, but it is uncertain whether aU 
the large-scale producers are making serious efforts 
in this direction. Again, the tendency of many manu- 
facturers to break away from the simultaneous presen- 
tation of new models at the October Motor Show and, 
instead, to bring out new cars dming the summer 
months may increase employment during the summer 
and reduce the autumn peak. On the other hand, two 
important factors are hkely to increase fluctuations. 
One is the relative saturation of the market for the 
more expensive cars, for which demand is fairly stable, 
and the great development of the light medium car, 
of 9 or 10 h.p., for which the demand is most seasonal. 
The second factor likely to increase seasonality is the 
diminishing relative significance of commercial vehicle 
production. In many firms the production of com- 
mercial vehicles is an important stabfiizmg influence 
but unless exports develop on a very large scale there is 
httle doubt that commercial vehicles will continue to 
represent a decreasing proportion of total output. 
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On balance, it would seem that the tendencies making 
for increased seasonality must be weighted more 
heavily in an estimate of future developments than 
those making in the direction of more stability. No 
smoothing out of the seasonal variation is likely to 
result if existing tendencies w'ork themselves out auto- 
matically. A deliberate policy of stabilization on the 
part of manufacturer is essential if seasonal unem- 
ployment is to be reduced. There are several methods 
which if energetically adopted by manufacturers could 
result in a more stable rate of output. 

The first method is to attack the problem at the 
consumers' end. It would hardly be possible to alter 
the purchasers' reactions either to the spring or to the 
tempting novelties of the October Motor Show. We 
have seen that the arrangements adopted for the intro- 
duction of new models have an important influence on 
seasonal variations in demand. The British method 
of bringing out all new modds in October certainly 
restilts in less violent fluctuations of buying than the 
American practice of introducing new cars at the 
beginning of the usual buying season. But if new 
models were to be put on the market at fairly regular 
interv’als during the year, the result should be to 
stabilize purchases to a much greater extent. It is 
interesting in this connection to notice the new policy 
of the Morris-Wolseley-M.G. group ; according to an 
announcement by Lord Nuffield, this group ^vill in 
future bring out a series of new models during the year, 
one of the objects being the levelling out of the pro- 
duction programme. 

The peaks of demand might, in addition, be smoothed 
down by the use of different publicity methods. At 
present, as we have seen, advertising tends to be 
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other firms as can afford it \vill bend all their energies to 

producing something dmilar. 

This issue goes further than the question of smooth- 
ing out seasonal fluctuations. It would appear that 
there is very little prospect of future reductions in the 
costs of car production so long as the features just 
described remain characteristic of the British motor 
industry. It is true that the average prices of cars 
and commercial vehicles have been falling fairly steadily 
from 1924 and earlier ; the price index compiled by 
the Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders shows 
a drop of 48% for private cars, and one of 38% for 
commercial vehicles between 1924 and 1934. Till 
1929, no doubt, the fall was due largely to cost reduc- 
tions made possible by improved technique j but since 
1929 the general fall in prices during the slump, and the 
large increase in the proportion of cheaper cars bought, 
must be allowed a large share in the responsibility for 
the price drop. 

It seems, then, that some movement in the direction 
of specialization among firms or of stabilization of 
designis required not only tosmooth out to any great ex- 
tent the seasonal fluctuations but also to make possible 
further cost reductions.' Without more specializa- 
tion and a reduction in the number of models, the 

•SeeH Kerr Thomas Prettedmct of iHsUiultof AtUomobilt Ensttuers. 
1923-4. The FundamenUlsof Cost Reductioo. p 476 ” It \tould seem . . . 

that '»e have been woefully extravagant in leadiag the public to suppose 
that constant changes of design were to their advantage and this policy has 
now reacted upon us in the form of unnecessarily increased costs — a result which 
might base been foreseen" Mr Thomas also points out that both the 
Enghsb c hassis with the highest reputation {presumably the Rolls-Royce) and 
the cheapest car in the world [FordTModet} remained pTaclically unchanged 
from 1911 to 1924 A companson with America is instructive : while the 
ten principal British groups produced in 1933-34 over sixty difierent models 
the ten latest United States concerns, with an output nearly twenty times 
that of Great Bntain, made in 2930 only about eighty models. 
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considerable economies of mass production cannot be 
extended. 

Although anything approaching standardization of 
complete vehicles can hardly be expected at the present 
time, there is undoubtedly room for further standard- 
ization of certain accessory and component parts of 
motor vehicles. This would make it possible for motor 
firms to manufacture more extensively for stock in 
slack selling seasons and would greatly assist the 
producers of accessories and components to avoid the 
necessity of working on a hand-to-mouth basis. A 
great deal of standardization work is already performed 
by the Institute of Automobile Engineers, who have 
published a list of approximately seventy standard 
specifications for various parts of motors. The use of 
these standards is, of course, voluntary but the majority 
of important firms work to them. 

Some of the more important motor parts for which 
standards have been worked out are Brake Linings, 
Bumpers, Carburettor Flanges, Lamp Brackets, Spark- 
ing Plug Dimensions, Unions, Nipples and Nuts, 
Carbon Brushes for Magnetos, Distributor Mountings, 
Dynamos, Magneto Switches, Piston Rings Dimensions, 
Poppet Valve Heads and Valve Seat Inserts. Stand- 
ards have also been published relating to such matters 
as the “ Positions and Movements of Control pedals and 
levers,” ” Conditions of Tests for Petrol Engines,” and 
" Factors in Vehicle Designs which have an adverse 
effect on tyre wear.” But for the most part the 
standardization work so far accomplished has been 
slow and difficult and only a very small part of the field 
which might be covered has yet been touched. In 
America, for example, the Society of Automobile 
Engineers had by 1928 published over 600 specifications. 
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offidaliy supported by the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce. In Germany the Deutsche’ 
Normenauschuss drculates standard specifications, of 
which by 1930 210 were in effect,' and the Assodation 
of German Motor Jlanufacturers has endowed an 
institute to collect the results of experiments in 
technical colleges and firms and, to avoid duplication of 
research, to drculate them to members of the Associa- 
tion. It is interesting to see that though the use of 
standards in Germany is voluntary, semi-official steps 
have been taken to enforce it. It was announced in 
1933 that the Reichsbahn, Reichsvvehr, Reichspost and 
chief transport companies had dedded to buy only 
motor vehides buUt to the standard specifications and 
also that the issue of licences for motor vehicles is to 
depend on whether they confonn to those standards* — 
an example of Gleichschaltung ” which has much to 
commend it. 

Development of exports of British motor vehicles is 
not likely to affect substantially the seasonality of the 
industry. It has been shown that at present exports 
tend to be greatest at the beginning and end of the year. 
An increase in foreign trade may mitigate the severity 
of the secondary seasonal slump that comes in the New 
Year, but can hardly help the manufacturers to increase 
production during the slack summer season. 

Granted that the motor and cycle industry must 
retain a considerable dement of seasonality, are there 
any methods available by which the resulting unem- 
ployment might be reduced or alleviated ? 

Organized short time, as we have already discovered, 
is fairly common in the industry and seems the most 

* R. A. Brady. The Rationaluatum MoeemetJ tn German Industry, p. 430- 

Economut. December sotli. 128 j. 
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satisfactory method of spreading the available employ- 
ment. Shorter hours for the whole staff every day 
of the week are probably less economical, since the 
costs of starting up machinery ^vill obviously be 
increased in proportion to output. The industry in 
normal times contributes more to the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund than it takes out so it cannot be said 
- that by organized short time other industries are being 
compelled to subsidize its unemployed. 

There seems to be no possibility of dovetaihng work 
in the motor and cycle industries with other employ- 
ments on any large scale, chiefly because these indus- 
tries are for the most part concentrated in certain areas 
where httle similar work with a different seasonal curve 
is available. 

In 1930 56% of the workers in the Motor Cycle and 
Aircraft trades were to be found in Warwickshire, 
Worcestershire, and Staffordshire, and in these counties 
the motor industry accounted for over 15% of the total 
number of employed persons. The seasonal influence 
of the motor industry, however, spreads to many trades 
which are partly dependent on it : for example, rubber, 
mechanical engineering and sections of the iron and 
steel industries. Those industries, too, are found to be 
largely concentrated in the same districts. The 
seasonal unemployment for which the motor and cycle 
industry is responsible leads therefore to heavy seasonal 
unemployment in certain areas which, being largely 
dependent on this industry, possess few alternative 
trades to which unemployed motor and cycle workers 
can turn in the slack seasons. Two towns particularly 
concerned are Coventry and Oxford. Coventry is a 
town of varied industries, it is true, but many of them 
work to a great extent for the motor and cycle trade 

H 
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and fluctuate from month to month in sympathy with 
it. About half the insured population is in the motor 
and cycle trade itself or in industries working for that 
trade. In Oxford, on the other hand, llonis llotors 
and associated companies are the only industrial plants 
of importance and very little other work is available 
for those displaced. The seasonal curves of total 
employment in both Coventry and Oxford correspond 
to those found in the motor industry.^ In Coventry, 
in the comparatively " normal ” years 1927 and 1928 
imemployment varied from just over 2% at the busiest 
time to about 12% in the slackest ; about jo% of the 
insured population, or 7,000 persons, were seasonally 
unemployed in the course of the year for a longer or 
shorter period. These figures, indeed, minimize the 
real fluctuation for a very large number of workers come 
daily to Coventry from other towns and many of them, 
when unemployed, will sign the Register at their home 
town, not at Coventry.* In Oxford serious seasonal 
variations only began to develop from 1930. In «;pite 
of the high average unemployment a temporary and 
seasonal shortage of certain kinds of labour is not 
uncommon in motor districts. In Coventry, for 
example, in the spring of 1934 there was said to be a 
quite serious shortage of boys and youths and also of 
certain classes of skilled workers. The situation is 
comparable %rith, though less serious than, that in the 
clothing industries where, also, seasonal variations in 
employment are frequently associated with seasonal 
shortages of labour. 

In these circumstances, it is hardly surprising that 

‘ S«« the Local UtumploymetU Index. 

* At a CensDj made a tgag it fouad that there were 27.000 
coming daily to wTiik m Coventry, mainly trora Birmingham. 


persons 
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dovetailing of workers between the motor and other 
industries is rare. Indeed only two cases of extensive 
dovetailing were found. Machine wood workers are 
rare in Coventry and usuallycome in from Birmingham ; 
many of them are employed in motors only during the 
season and work elsewhere (chiefly, it is beheved, in the 
Birmingham railway coachbuilding shops^) during 
the rest of the year. The other case of dovetailing 
relates to the small number of women employed in 
manual work in the motor and cycle industries. In 
Coventry one of the few trades not associated \vith 
motors and cycles is the manufacture of radio apparatus 
— a seasonal industry emplo5dng many women and 
with its seasonal peak from October to December.* 
Many women combine employment in this industry 
with emplo3mient in motors and cycles. Since, how- 
ever, the seasons partly coincide, October to December 
being busy in both trades, a shortage of women workers 
is frequently felt in Coventry at the end of the year — a 
shortage intensified by the Christmas demand for extra 
female labour in retail shops. Partially successful 
efforts have been made by the Ministry of Labour to 
induce the wireless firms to advance their season of 
production and thus to enable a more satisfactory 
dovetailing to be organized. 

‘ RaUway coach building (see Appendix III) is slightiy seasonal, the peak 
covering the four or five central months of the year. 

“ See Appendix III, Electric Cables etc. Industry. 



CHAPTER V 

THE CLOTHING INDUSTRIES 

I. INTRODUCTION 

All sections of the considerable group of clothing 
industries are subject to some degree of sej^onal 
variation. The causes of seasonality are very smular 
in the several trades but, as we shall see, the problem 
works out in different ways in the different sections. 
The fundamental cause of seasonal fluctuation is the 
obvious natural or climatic factor ; different kinds o 
clothes are required in summer from those worn m 
winter. It is natural, too, that new purchases should be 
made on the largest scale when the climatic seasons are 
changing, in spring and autumn. This, hotyever, 
cannot be the sole explanation of seasonal variation in 
employment and production. If it were, manufac- 
turers could quite simply avoid fluctuations in output 
by making winter clothes in the late summer and early 
winter, and summer clothes in the late winter and early 
summer. We have left out of account the very im- 
portant market or conventional institution of fashion. 
Because fashions change so rapidly and because there 
is such a great variety of styles and designs for every 
garment w’om, the manufacturer cannot as a rule 
foresee the demand for his products very far ahead and 
production must tread dosely on the heels of demand. 

The importance of fadiion as a cause of seasonality 
of employment is accentuated by the organization of 
industry in most clothing trades. The large firm, by 
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producing a variety of goods and by forecasting demand 
and holding stocks whenever possible, can to some 
extent smooth out fluctuations. IVIost branches of the 
clothing trades, however, consist predominantly of 
small-scale producers and the small firm cannot so 
easily forecast demand, finance extensive stocks or take 
the other steps which might reduce irregularity ; 
production in the small firm must be largely hand to 
mouth and follow closely the fluctuations in demand,^ 
Two important influences affect seasonal fluctuation 
in aU the clothing trades. The first of these is the great 
extension of the demand for fashionable clothes, an 
extension which is due not only to rising standards of 
hfe but also to the joint efforts of manufacturers and 
retailers and to outside factors such as the press and 
the cinema. In almost every kind of garment — 
certainly, in every kind of women’s garment — styles 
have increased in variety and in the rate at which they 
change, while almost every class of customer insists on 
up-to-date designs. Fashion, as we have seen, is a 
very important element in seasonality indeed, and the 
spread of the fashion demand tends to increase seasonal 
irregiflarity. 

The second great influence is technical progress, 
which on the whole probably tends to reduce instability. 
The development of machinery, making possible mass- 
production methods, has led to the partial supersession 
of the small workshop by the large-scale factory, and 
the large-scale factory, we have seen, can more easily 
smooth out fluctuations than the small firm. Moreover, 
technical progress, together with the development of 

‘ Statistical corroboratioa of tbe generalizatioa that employment is more 
irregular in the smaller firms in the clothing trades as a whole is available 
from the dnsiis of Production 1930. See Note at end of chapter (p. 139). 
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Trade Boards imposing minimum wage standards, has 
led to the diminution of the sub-contracting and home- 
work section of the trade which suffers most severely 
from seasonal fluctuation. On the other hand, the 
reduction in costs due to technical improvements has 
itself contributed to theextensionoffashion demand and 
thus to the intensifying of seasonal irregularity. 

In spite of technical developments, how ever, the small 
scale firm is still predominant in most sections of the 
clothing trades, and the mass-production factory, whose 
workers are numbered in thousands, competes with the 
little workshop with its " team ” of half a dozen. In 
many branches, indeed, the economies of mass produc- 
tion do not appear to be very significant. Thus in 
tailoring, dressmaking and millinery as many as one 
in four of the workers are in firms employing ten or 
fewer persons.* 

With these general observations in mind, we can go 
on to enquire in more detail into the seasonal problem 
as it presents itself in several branches of the clothing 
industries. This industrial group, however, covers a 
large variety of trades, not all of which can be studied 
in detail here. It is proposed to deal with three of the 
more important trades ; tailonng, light clothing, and 
hats and caps The amplitude and pattern of seasonal 
variation in each section, the nature of the seasonal 
problem and the reactions of the trade to that prob- 
lem will be described. It will be found that one very 
important element in the problem is a recurrent 
seasonal shortage of certain kinds of labour and in 
Chapter VI we shall meet the general question of labour 
supply and organization, and see how it is linked up 

* Ctnsus of Production 1930 Tile omission from Uus Census o( firms of 
ten or less u thus a senous deficieacr m the case of the clothing trades. 
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with the seasonality of the trades. Lastly we shall 
enquire how far seasonal fluctuations might be further 
reduced. 


2. TAILORING 

The amplitude of seasonal fluctuations in tailoring is 
not only greater than in any other branch of the cloth- 
ing trades but greater than in any other industry. On 
the average employment varies between 5% above and 
5% below the mo\dng average^ while in spite of the 
effect of cychcal movements the amplitude and pattern 
of the seasonal sving remain very regular from year to 
year. The seasonal low point comes in January, after 
which the curve rises rapidly during the spring to the 
peak, generally in May. Much depends on the dates 
of Easter and Whitsuntide, festivals which mark the 
chief rush periods of the year,® and on the weather, 
which \vill often govern the time at which the season 
opens and closes. From May emplo5mient declines 
and is below the average every month after July. 
There are, however, two small but very regular 
secondary peaks, one in October (the autumn season) 
and one in December (for Christmas). 

Total unemployment in tailoring averaged 11% for 
the years 1924-32 ; in spite of the expansion of the 
industry, the figure in no year fell below 6'9% (1927).® 
How much of this unemplo5nnent was due to the 
seasonal character of the industry ? Average seasonal 

' See Appendix III. 

- Whitsuntide is the busiest time of the year. The month showing the 
highest emplojrment is Hay each year except 1926 (affected by the General 
Strike) and 1932. In 1932 April was the peak and Whitsunday was as early 
as May 8th. In 1924, when Whitsuntide was late (June ist) May and June 
showed the same employment figure. 

® See Table I (p. 13S). 
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unemployment in tailoring^ amounted in i924» ^9^® 
and 1932 to 4'6%, 5*6% and 5-3%. These figures 
represent 49%, 71% and 73% respectively of totd 
unemployment in those years. Thus in tailoring it 
seems that (apart from a year of general depression 
when the proportion fell) from half to two-thirds of 
total unemployment is accounted for by the seasonal 
fluctuation. 

Tailoring is a large and expanding industry, employ- 
ing in 1933 192,000 persons (of whom over two-thirds 
are females) ; this number shows an increase of io'5% 
since 1923. For the purposes of this discussion the 
trade must be subdivided into three distinct branches ; 
men’s tailoring, women’s tailoring, generally known as 
mantles and costumes, and waterproofs and raincoats.* 

Jlen's tailoring covers the production of men's and 
boys’ suits (including flannel trousers and sports coats) 
and overcoats, whether reiuiy-made of bespoke. 
Mantles and costumes include women’s tailored coats, 
costumes and overcoats, ready-made and bespoke. In 
both the men’s and women’s tailoring trades an im- 
portant distinction must be drawn between the whole- 
sale trade — wliich includes all the large factories and a 
great many small concerns making both ready-made 
and bespoke garments and dealing with the customers 
through the retailer — and the retail bespoke trade — in 
which the tailor supplies tljc garment (alwa>'S bespoke) 
direct ; retail bespoke tailoring is now only a small 
part of the trade and consists of very small concerns 
supplying almost entirely the high-class market. The 
waterproof section of the trade is in many respects 

* S«e 1, t> zS6. 

* Tte b«i«c<o walnpmifs ud macoaU U Uut Uie fomier sr« 

'btemed. tb« Utur aie doU 
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unlike other branches of tailoring but raincoat manu- 
facture is often carried on by firms engaged in general 
men's tailoring. 

The principal centres of men's and women’s tailoring 
are London, Leeds and Manchester, Leeds being the 
home of the great wholesale tailoring factories. Whole- 
sale tailoring is also important in a number of small 
towns ; we may instance, in the north, Nantwich, 
Wigan, Crewe and Hebden Bridge. The greater part 
of the waterproof trade is centred on Manchester. 

Men’s Tailoring. The seasonal patterns of demand 
for most of the different products of the tailoring trade 
are very similar. For suits, flannel trousers and sports 
coats the peak demand is in the spring. It reaches 
its height between the week or two before Easter and 
the Whitsuntide holiday ; one firm declared that one- 
quarter of its annual sales came during those six or 
seven weeks. There are generally pronounced spurts 
in demand in the week before Easter, in the week 
before \Vhitsuntide and also just before the August 
Bank Holiday, For overcoats and dress suits, on the 
other hand, demand reaches its high point in the 
autumn. There is probably little difference in season- 
ality of demand between the ready-made and bespoke 
sections of the trade, though production in the former 
can be more easily stabilized than production in the 
latter. The high-class bespoke trade, wholesale and 
retail, is fairly regular, though slight expansions of 
demand are felt in April-May and in December. The 
demand for the cheaper bespoke suits, which constitute 
the bulk of the bespoke trade, on the other hand, 
fluctuates as much as the demand for ready-mades. 

In the wholesale men’s tailoring section production 
fluctuates very much less than the demand of the 
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market. Most firms are able to smoothe their out- 
put and their employment, to a greater or less extent, 
by a variety of methods. It is possible to take advan- 
tage of the different seasonal demands for different 
products, for example by making suits in the first part 
of the year and overcoats in the second ; nearly dl 
firms of any size engage in more than one line of 
production. Secondly, while production of bespoke 
garments is necessarily hand to mouth, and delivery 
must be made ^vitliin a few days of the order being 
received, ready-made suits and overcoats can be made 
to stock by any firm with a reasonably assured market. 
Style changes are important but spring fashions are 
determined the previous autumn. Thus the winter 
slackness in demand can be countered by making 
ready-made suits for sale in the spring, while in the 
summer, though it is dangerous to ignore the possibility 
of fashion changes and to make suits for stock, it is 
generally possible to start work on overcoats, ifost 
large tailoring firms engage in both the ready-made and 
wholesale bespoke trades. The peak demand for both 
classes comes in the spring but the usual practice is to 
prepare so far as possible during the winter for the r6ady- 
made demand and to concentrate during the spring 
months on the bespoke work only. From before 
Easter till \Vhitsuntide many firms whose total annual 
output may be about equally divided between ready- 
mades and bespokes may be engaged entirely on 
bespokes. Both these methods of stabilization are 
more easily employed by the fairly large firm than by 
its smaller competitor. The former can more easily 
take on more than one class of production, can specu- 
late on the future demand for its goods with more 
confidence, probably has a geographically wider market 
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and Has more influence in the determination of future 
fashions than the latter. 

Thirdly, firms of all sizes can vary their output 
within certain hmits by altering hours of work without 
affecting the actual numbers employed. The upper 
hmit of overtime is, of course, set by the Factory 
Acts, which restrict the weekly hours of women and 
young persons to sixty, but in practice overtime is 
hkely to be limited before it reaches this point by the 
higher wages^ (especially if more than two hours over- 
time are worked in a day) and also by the fact that the 
productivity of workers, particularly of women, is 
hkely to fall after a certain number of hours. These 
factors generally come into play to Hmit overtime 
because the rush periods in which overtime is required 
are short though intense. It is very rare for a factory 
to work less than forty hours in a week ; this normally 
means closing on Saturdays but working a full day for 
the rest of the week. Thus by varying the hours 
worked production can fluctuate between say 25%-30% 
above, and i5%-20% below normal without any 
change in the numbers employed. Speeding up of 
workers can expand these margins only slightly ; the 
speed of the machine is set (at say 2,500 stitches per 
minute) and though there may be room for more rapid 
handling of the material before it is put under the needle, 
or for preventing delays due to shortage of material, 
the normal pace in a tailoring factory is very quick, the 

^ Extra overtime pay, by Trade Board regulations, is at the rate of-|-25% for 
the first two hours overtime on any day, +50% for the third and fourth hours, 
and q-ioo% thereafter. The extra rate on Saturdays is +50% after the first 
five hours work and +100% after nine hours and on Sundays and holidays 
twice the normal level. The " normal number of hours," in excess of which 
overtime must be paid, is forty-eight in a week or nine hours on any day other 
than Saturday or a holiday. Overtime rates are slightly different for rvorkers — 
chiefly in Jewish factories — who customarily attend only five days in the week. 
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work needs considerable concentration, and it is 
imlikely, especially if overtime is being worked, that 
hourly output can be much increased. In off-seasons 
the pace of the work is not much slowed doN\Ti and 
employers will generally shorten hours, or reduce their 
staff, rather than countenance “ slacking.” There is, 
therefore, a seasonal >'aiiation in earnings which, 
approximately, on account of overtime pay, is of 
somewhat greater amplitude than the seasonal varia- 
tion in hours worked.* 

A fourth method of securing stability in a single 
firm is to give work out at the rush seasons to sub- 
contractors, generally small firms who bear the burden 
of the seasonal fluctuations avoided by their principals. 
In London, particularly, a great many of the larger 
factories in this way reduce the irregularity of their 
own acti\ity. 
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Many of the big firms in the tailoring^ trade, and an 
appreciable proportion of the moderate-sized ones, have 
succeeded by these methods in reducing seasonal 
fluctuations in employment to very small dimensions. 
The normal production time-table over a year is given 
on the previous page for two firms, both very large, 
which have been able almost to eliminate the necessity 
for dismissing workers in the slack season. 

Both these firms are connected with extensive retail 
organizations and are assisted to obtain stable output 
by their associated retailers giving orders in good time 
and carrying fairly heavy stocks. Firms not directly 
associated with retailers cannot as a rule stabilize 
production to the same extent but the usual ordering 
and buying times enable production to go on some way 
ahead of demand. Thus orders for ready-made suits 
and flannel trousers to be delivered from March can 


generally be got by September ; orders for winter 
overcoats, delivered from September, can be got in 
June. The chief obstacle to more effective stabilization 


is, however, the large volume of bespoke work which 
comes in the spring and it seems to be the general 
opinion that in view of the vast popularizing of cheap 
bespoke suits the demand for them is increasing faster 
than that for ready-mades. Continuance of the present 
tendency will, therefore, make it very much more 
difflcMt to avoid the seasonal fluctuations in demand by 
anticipating stock orders. 


In the larger wholesale factories stabihzation of pro- 
duction and employment has hitherto been compara- 
tively easy. In the smaller wholesale tailoring firms 
conditions are different. The small and moderate- 

f from twenty-five workers, 

indeed diversify their production, and can risk a 
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certain amount of manufacture for stock in slack times. 
But the smallest firms are in general entirely dependent 
on the orders they get from week to week. These 
firms may sell to a wholesaler, or they may be sub- 
contractors or "makers-up” working either for a 
factor^' — which will put out the orders it cannot deal 
with itself, mainly in the busy season — or for a retail 
tailor. The retail bespoke tailor dealing direct \\ith 
the public does not always do all his own work on 
the premises ; a common practice is to measure the 
customer, to cut the cloth, and to send it out cither to a 
wholesale factory as a " factory special " or to be made 
up by a subcontractor. These small firms, whether 
subcontractors or not, generally consist of from eight 
to twelve workers— though many subcontractors have 
up to fifty employees ; they generally specialize on 
a particular garment — coats, vests or trousers. 

It is on these firms that the burden of seasonal 
fluctuations falls most severely. The subcontractors, 
especially, must be able not only to cope with the 
fluctuations of demand from their normal market, 
but also to take off the factories some part of the peak 
demand with which the factories cannot deal. In such 
firms production fluctuates directly with demand for 
they are obliged to work on what is described as a 
" sell and make ” basis. The only way of stabilizing 
production open to the smaller firms (and only to those 
who are not simply subcontractors) is to turn out and 
sell specially clieap suits during the slack season. 
This isoccasionally done, especially by firms which have 
bought cloths (perhaps for making samples), ivhich do 
not prove popular. 

The activity of the retail bespoke tailors who cater 
exclusively for the high-class trade probably fluctuates 
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less than the average, for the demand is a good deal 
more stable. In this class of firm the number of 
workers probably varies little but the amount of work 
done and the wages earned will vary a good deal. In 
one firm of this class in Manchester it was found that 
the total wage bill was twice as high in the busiest week 
of the year (in May) as in the slackest (in January), the 
number of w^orkers being unchanged. These high- 
class firms are, however, few, the largest number being 
situated in London. 

The Mantle and Costume Trade. In the mantle and 
costume, or ladies’ tailoring trade, conditions are 
rather different from those in men’s tailoring, though 
the problems arising are not dissimilar. Indeed a few 
of the large and moderate-sized factories carry on both 
branches. There is the same division between the 
bespoke and ready-made sections, but in ladies' tailoring 
by far the greater part of the trade is now and has been 
for a long period in ready-made garments. Bespoke 
work is limited to a very small number of expensive 
shops. The number of large factories is, however, not 
great and the bulk of the work is carried on by small 
factories and small workshops. The latter work partly 
for retailers, partly for wholesalers and it is a common 
practice for the wholesale merchant to buy the cloth, 
and even to design the costume, and to contract with 
the manufacturer to make up a garment. This method 
of organization makes it possible for a tailor to collect a 
team of workers and to carry on business — often in his 
own house — ^with very little capital. 

The mantle trade is a great deal more seasonal than 
men’s tailoring. The busy season starts at the begin- 
ning of the spring and continues till June, with a 
secondary season in the autumn. To begin 
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with, the element of fashion plays a much 
greater part, and the variety of materials and 
designs is far wider. This makes it a matter 
of considerable difficulty and risk for even the 
large factory to make to stock. The styles, it is true, 
are settled some months ahead of deliveries — for the 
spring and summer, about Christmas, and for the winter, 
in the spring — but the most far-sighted manager cannot 
say which of a great range of styles is likely to prove 
popular. Fashion as a factor in seasonality is rein- 
forced by the method of organization. The scale of 
operation is so small that in most cases hand-to- 
mouth production would be unavoidable in any 
circumstances. Some idea of the extent of seasonality 
may be got from the experience of a medium-sized 
mantle factory in Manchester doing a good-class trade. 
This firm employs a permanent staff of about tliirty, 
including the clerical and administrative staff. Another 
twenty workers are employed for the greater part of 
the year and are regarded as " semi-permanent.” For 
the busy seasons, in the spring and autumn, up to 
twenty-five additional Avorkers are taken on. So in 
1933 the average employment at this firm was about 
sixty, the maximum seventy-five and the minimum 
not much more than thirty. 

In Leeds, where the large factory has a firmer hold 
than in London or Manchester, the mantle trade is 
said to be becoming less seasonal, though it is still 
much more irregular than men's tailoring. The larger 
firms have been able to diverafy their range of products, 
notably by taking on the manufacture of raincoats, 
and are able, \vithin limits, to carry stocks. One firm 
making* children’s clothing is able to combine school 
blazers, made from December to June, with tweed 
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clothing, made from July to December for winter wear. 
Many of the methods of stabilization which are adopted 
in men’s tailoring are not, however, open to the mantle 
trade. Fashion and variety render the manufacture of 
stocks very precarious, in spite of the fact that the bulk 
of the trade is in ready-made garments, while the 
opportunities for adding other products, with different 
seasonal patterns, are more restricted. But the vary- 
ing of hours of work and the giving out of work to 
subcontractors can be, and are, e.xtensively adopted. 

It is a very common practice in all clothing 
centres for firms reducing their staff in the slack 
season to dismiss first married women, many of 
whom have husbands in work and who are not com- 
pletely dependent on their own earnings. In all 
districts a certain number of married women are 
employed, but not a sufficient number to bear the whole 
burden — even were that desirable — of seasonal imem- 
plo3nnent. In Leeds, however, it is more common than 
elsewhere for married women to continue in employ- 
ment in the clothing trades, very often until they reach 
the age of sixty-five. Indeed the best years of a 
woman’s working life are said in Leeds to be from 
twenty-one to thirty-five. In Leeds married women 
do in fact bear a very large part of the brunt of seasonal 
slackness. In many firms indeed, in Leeds and to a 
lesser extent elsewhere, married women only come in 
to work in the busiest season and special arrangements 
are made for them such as shorter homrs and oppor- 
tunity to go home during the day to feed their children. 
The extent, then, of married women’s emplo3unent in 
Leeds reduces the seriousness of seasonal unemplo 5 mient 
there as compared with other areas. 

Mobility of Labour in Men’s and Women’s Tailoring. 
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The principal method of insulating the individual 
factory from the disturbing element of seasonally 
fluctuating demand consists, as \ve have seen, in the 
production of a diversity of products. If the same staff 
of u'orkeis is to be employed with reasonable regularity, 
this method of organization dearly demands a certain 
amount of adaptability on the part of the workers. 
They must be able to turn their hands to more than one 
class of garment. 

Between the main occupational groups in the tailor- 
ing trade — cutters, machinists, pressers — mobility is 
hardly possible. Cutting and pressing in the whole- 
sale trade (except in the juvenUe section), are mainly 
male occupations ; machining of vests and trousers is 
almost always done by females, though men machinists 
are commonly employed on coats and overcoats. The 
concentration of bespoke work at a certain season of 
the year, even if the same number of ready-made 
suits is produced at all other times, is bound to lead to 
some seasonal unemployment among cutters. In the 
manufacture of bespoke suits every garment is cut 
individually, while in making ready-mades, dozens of 
layers of cloth can be cut simultaneously by the use of a 
band knife. Since in the wholesale trade the amount of 
work put in after the cutting is not very different for 
ready-mades and bespokes. it is clear that in making 
bespokes there must be a larger number of cutters in 
relation to the number of machinists and pressers than 
in the case of ready-mades. The cutting room may, it 
is true, work more overtime than the other depart- 
ments ; but this can in most cases only be a partial 
solution. Even the firm with the most stable output — 
if this is made up of both bespoke and ready-mades — 
must therefore take on a certain number of extra 
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cutters during the season when bespoke garments are 
most in demand. 

As between ladies’ and men's tailoring there is prac- 
tically no interchange of workers. In the former not 
only are the materials more delicate but the workers 
must be able to deal with a much greater variety of 
designs than in men’s tailoring. More important 
is the possibility of transferability of labour between 
the wholesale bespoke and ready-made sections. Here 
it seems that there is little difficulty ; in most cases, 
indeed, the processes are practically the same. The 
only problem arises when there is a difference in quality 
between the two classes of garments. A method some- 
times adopted in these circumstances is to have three 
groups of workers. One group ^vill specialize on 
bespokes, one on ready-mades, while the third will 
be able to deal \vith both sections and will be shifted 
from one to the other according to the needs of the 
season. 

Transfer of labour (maiuly of machinists) between 
different garments is more difficult. The general 
practice nowadays is for workers to specialize not only 
on a single garment but very often on a single process 
in the making of that garment. The small firm itself 
normally specializes on one garment. The skilled 
machinist may be able to “make through" the whole 
garment or the greater part of it but she -will often be 
assisted by a less experienced Plain Machinist who 
performs the simpler operations such as making up 
facings, linings and inside pockets and quilting and 
padding. The garments making up the ordinary suit 
bought from a retail bespoke tailor may be given out to 
two or three subcontractors who work on this sub- 
divisional method. In the wholesale trade, where 
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much larger firms are to be found, there is far more 
specialization, and few workers will be familiar with 
more than one or two machines. The average machinist, 
working on piece rates, will generally find it most 
profitable to specialize on a single operation. In the 
larger factories subdiviaon goes a very long way 
indeed. For example, the manufacture of a pair of 
flannel trousers can be split up into twenty different 
processes, each requiring a special machine. In this 
case twenty-eight workers would handle the trousers, 
though some of them w'ould be operating duplicate 
machines. In Montague Burton’s, the suit is split up 
into about seventy pieces, and most workers will 
specialize on dealing with some piece or pair of pieces. 

Even in the highly specialized factories, it is possible 
to transfer coat machinists to making up overcoats and 
dinner jackets, and this is commonly done in the sum- 
mer and autumn. Vest and trouser machinists are 
less easily moved to other work. In some factories 
flannel trousers are made at the same time as overcoats ; 
in others ready-made trousers and vests are begun in 
the autumn for the following spring though the corre- 
sponding coats are not made till later, when the overcoat 
season has passed. In other factories there is a 
certdn amount of work on boys' flannel jackets and 
shorts in the late summer. This work is relatively 
simple and vest and trouser nmchinlsts can easily pick 
it up. Since, however, the work is unskilled it is 
sometimes difficult to persuade the machinists to 
do it. 

In short, the position is that in the large men’s 
tailoring factories where diversity of production re- 
duces the seasonal fluctuations of output the adapta- 
bility of workers is sufficimt to permit reasonable 
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regularity of work among coat machinists, though vest 
and trouser machinists are liable to seasonal unemploy- 
ment. In the small firms workers are less accustomed 
to speciahze, but their greater adaptability cannot as a 
rule be utihzed because the firms themselves tend to 
specialize on a single garment of which the production 
is necessarily seasonal. 

In the mantle and costume trade specialization has 
not gone so far, and since there is a great variety of 
styles and materials to deal with, the average worker is 
accustomed to do several kinds of jobs. Again, how- 
ever, the adaptability of the worker does not help the 
stabilization of production for only the larger firms are 
able to smooth out the fluctuations in demand by 
making products with different seasonal patterns of 
demand. 

It is clear that although adaptability of labour cannot 
of itself produce stabilization of employment, it is an 
indispensable condition of stabilization. It is evident, 
too, that stabihzation would be more easily achieved, 
especially in the wholesale factory trade, were workers 
more adaptable than they actually are. The relative 
hnmobihty of workers is also an important factor in 
another problem — ^itself not unconnected with season- 
ality. This other problem is the shortage of labour 
which is felt in busy seasons by most sections of the 
clothing industry in several tows. The whole problem 
is reviewed in more detail later on (in Chapter VI) ; at 
this point it suf&ces to say that greater adaptabihty on 
the part of the workers would materially assist in its 
solution. 

The relative lack of mobihty is largely a matter of 
training. If the training of juveniles is restricted to a 
few specialized operations, any considerable degree of 
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mobility between the workers on the different pro- 
cesses is impossible. After the period of leamersWp is 
passed, the worker on piece rates' is unlikely to be 
anxious to learn new processes because she will ine^-at- 
ably suffer a severe, if temporary, drop in earnings ; 
the employer, too, will probably lose money on adult 
workers taking up unfamiliar work. 

The principal element in learning most machining 
operations — in tailoring or any other branch of clothing 
— seems to be less the acquiring of the necessary skill 
to handle the machine than learning to work at a very 
high speed. The mere operation of the machine does 
not present any great difficulty and can often be leamt 
in a few days. The modem specialized sewing macliine 
^vill perform extraordinarily complicated operations 
almost automatically, and aJl the worker has to learn 
is to set the machine and to pass the material under the 
needle evenly and accurately. To work both accurately 
and at the sustained rapid pace to which the clothing 
factory is accustomed, however, requires a considerable 
degree of skill and experience. Thus, in the short run 
at any rate, specialization in a few thoroughly well- 
known processes is more advantageous to both worker 
and employer than moderate proSciency in a variety of 
operations. The worker who has mastered one process 
^yill — so long as is working — make the highest 
earnings and get the work done most quickly. It is 
not until the worker finds that her particiilar skill is 
temporarily not needed, or until the employer finds 
himself short of skilled operatives on a particular job, 

. ' The majonty of workers. msOe and fem&Ie, ui the clothing trades except 

earners and apprentices are paid piece-rates The nununum amount per hour 
dUlinch any piece rate must yield to ■* ordinary v-orier " js laid dcoin so 

biJiH Trade Board regulations. Uuumiim tune-rates for learners are also 
^enbed but there is nothing to prevent leameisbemg put on to piece-rates. 
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that the disadvantages of specialization become 
apparent. 

It is important then, in connection with the question 
of mobility, to enquire how much training is actually 
given in tailoring. The Trade Board regulations, to 
begin vith, are concerned “with training. In wholesale 
men’s and women’s tailoring the regulations prescribe 
that a learner is one who “ is employed ... in learning 
any branch or process of the trade by an employer who 
provides the learner 'svith reasonable facilities for such 
learning ” but no definition is attempted of " reasonable 
facilities.” A principle adopted where practicable by 
the Trade Board inspectors in enforcing this clause 
is that the training given should be sufficient to give 
the learner a reasonable chance of finding work in 
another factory if dismissed. Sometimes the “ train- 
ing ” is so specialized and inadequate that it would be 
.useless in another factory. 

In actual practice the training given in the wholesale 
trade varies a great deal from firm to firm. It is usual, 
in moderate and large-sized firms, to teach the learner 
about three fairly simple processes. After two or 
three years the learner ^vitl be taught a more highly 
skilled operation, according to her capacity, and may 
weU specialize on that operation for the rest of her 
working life. In one of the largest wholesale factories, 

. learners are generally taught three jobs (canvas making, 
sleeve fastening and canvas basting). In addition, 
some are taught sleeve making, lining making and 
pocketing, the amount taught depending on the learner’s 
capacity and on what she will ultimately do. Very few 
firms of any size give anything like a complete training 
in the trade. In Manchester one wholesale tailoring 
firm (employing about 200 workers) was found which 
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gives an aU-round training to its learners, teaching the 
machinists to make through a complete coat, vest or 
trousers, and employing a full-time teacher for the 
purpose. It is believed that this firm is one of the very 
few large ones in Manchester to train its workers so 
thoroughly. 

In the retail bespoke trade, the Trade Board lays 
downmuch more definiteprovisionin regard to training. 
It is provided that the learner must be taught at least 
three operations in making coats, vests or trousers or 
the " making through ” of skirts. Since the retail 
bespoke tailor employs as a rule not many more 
than a dozen workers altogether, he is in practice 
almost compelled to teach at least the prescribed 
amount. 

The Waterproof and Raincoat Trade. The making of 
waterproofs (rubberized garments), is included under 
the heading of tailoring but should really be regarded 
as a trade of its own,* associated on the one side with 
raincoats, which are a branch of tailoring proper, and 
on the other with the manufacture of all kinds of 
rubber goods. In actual practice, most of the chief 
waterproof producers make raincoats in addition — 
though a large number of wholesale tailors also make 
raincoats but not waterproofs — while many large 
waterproof manufacturers are at the same time pro- 
ducers of other rubber goods (e.g., rubber shoes). The 
proportion of waterproof production accounted for by 
firms principally engaged in making other rubber goods 
is. however, diminishing and waterproof production 

* The fact that vraferproof m a k i n g la one of the tew clothing trades (the 
others being wholesale shoe manufaetuniig. knitting and the making of under- 
clothing from knitted matenals] outside the jnnsdiction of any Trade Board is 
one indication of its ib Berence from other branches. 
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is becoming more and more a specialised trade. ^ 

It is estimated that in Great Britain from 9,000 to 
10,000 persons are employed in waterproof manufacture ; 
of these from 5,000 to 7,000 are in Manchester and 
Salford where the industry has been almost com- 
pletely concentrated in the past, though in recent years 
there has been a tendency towards decentralization. 
Since the making of raincoats is so closely bound up 
with general tailoring it is not possible to discover the 
ninnber of persons employed in it. 

The manufacture of both waterproofs and raincoats 
is subject to seasonal influences, the degree of variation 
being greatest in the former ; in both, the bulk of sales 
comes in the spring and summer between about April 
and September, but there is a considerable autumn 
season in the heavier raincoats and in leather coats. 
Exports of waterproofs, chiefly to Northern Europe, 
help to even out sales to a certain extent, but recently 
the export trade has seriously diminished. 

The fluctuations in demand can bemet in some part by 
making stocks in the slack season from January to March. 
This practice is, however, limited to men's wear, which 
is fairly standardized ; styles in women's coats are too 
numerous and vary too much from year to year for the 
making of stocks to be safe. In the export trade, 
'making for stock is comparatively easy, since it appears 
that in the principal markets in Northern Europe 
customers are much less individualistic in their 


>In the Census of Production 1924. less than half {£1,534,000 out 01/3,200,000) 
of the output of rubber-proofed -waterproofs was produced by firms whose 
business consisted wholly or mainly in the manufacture of clothing. The 
majority was produced by firms whose main business was the manufacture of 
rubber goods other than clothing. By 1930, however, the greater part of the 
output of rubber-proofed garments {£3,539,000 out of ;^4,26o,ooo) was pro- 
duced by firms principally engaged in the clothing trades. 
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tastes than in Great Britain ami less variety of styles is 

required. 

In both the export and the home market, and in the 
demand from both sexes, weather plays a very large 
part in determining the volume and seasonal pattern 
of sales. A rainless season like the early summer of 
1934 means a very severe falling off in the demand for 
waterproofs, and manufacturers who speculated on a 
normal demand by making up heavy stocks in January 
and February had to unload them at very low prices. 
The English climateis thus likely tomakemanufacturers 
rather reluctant to anticipate sales. 

The amount of work can be partly adjusted to fluctua- 
tions in demand by reduction of hours of work but 
seasonal unemployment is nevertheless severe. Trans- 
ference of labour is possible %vithin rather restricted 
limits between waterproofs and raincoats. Thus fin- 
ishers, button-holers, and hand buttoners can be quite 
easily transferred, but in most firms it is very difficult 
to get machinists to move. Such transference helps 
to reduce seasonal unemployment during the autumn, 
when raincoat sales are fairly high. In this respect the 
trade resembles the rest of the tailoring trade ; in the 
big firms, the work is highly specialized and subdivided 
and workers are only accustomed to a single process. 
In most big firms, training is given only in two or three 
processes and workers cannot take up other work with- 
out a serious drop in earnings (piece-rates being the 
general rule). One firm was found which gives an all- 
round training and in this factory transference between 
the waterproof and raincoat sections is quite easy. 
Even in this firm, however, the number of workers at 
the busiest time of the year is about double that in the 
slackest time. In the smaller firms, as in tailoring, the 
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workers perform more processes but seasonal fluctua- 
tions are more severe since production is necessarily 
hand-to-mouth. 

3. THE LIGHT CLOTHING TR.4DES 

It vill be convenient to include under the blanket 
title of light clothing the two ^Ministry of Labour 
classifications — dressmaking and millinery ; shirts and 
underclothing — ^partly because conditions are not very 
different, partly because a great many firms overlap the 
official classification. Dressmaking covers the making 
of women’s non-tailored mantles, costumes, gowns and 
frocks ; millinery include the making and trimming of 
women’s hats. The making of shirts and underclothing 
includes as well the making of pyjamas, blouses, collars, 
overalls, ties and seances, but excludes all knitted goods. 
This division does not correspond to actual practice, for 
it is very common for firms to make frocks, overalls, and 
vmderwear together, or shirts and overalls, or woven 
underwear, etc., and knitted goods. The total em- 
ployed in the two groups in 1933 was 97,000 (of whom 
over 90% were females). There was a slight increase 
(of 3%) between 1923 and 1933 in the aggregate employ- 
ment.^ London and Manchester are the principal 
centres of the trades. 

The seasonal variation in employment is similar in 
pattern in dressmaking and millinery and in shirts and 
underclothing. There is, however, a difference in 
amplitude for while dressmaking and mfllinery are 
moderately seasonal, shirts and underclothing only 

* Dressmaking and Millinery declined in employment during 1923 to 1933, 
while shirts and underclothing increased. But since many firms overlap the 
classifications, to some extent all that has happened is a shift between diSerent 
departments within the same firms. 
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show a slight variation.* In both trades, the lughest 
point is in April or May ; the summer is fairly slack 
but secondary revivals occur in the autumn. In the 
wnter activity again slow’s down. Dressmaking and 
Millinary showing the most severe collapse. In both 
trades, there w’as an appreciable increase in amplitude 
of fluctuation in 1931 and 1932- 

The total amount of unemployment in light 
clothing, though less than in tailoring, is nevertheless 
considerable. Unemployment over the 'jvhole period 
1924-33 averaged 7% in dressmaking and millinery 
and 9% in shirts and underclothing.* Seasonal 
fluctuations account for quite a large proportion of the 
whole problem ; average seasonal unemployment repre- 
sented in 1924, 1928 and 1932 respectively 40%, 56% 
and 37% of total unemployment in dressmaking and 
millinery and 23%, 23% and 17% in shirts and under- 
clothing.’ Seasonal fluctuations are thus responsible 
for about half the total unemployment in dressmaking 
and millinery and for about a quarter of that in diirts 
and underclothing, except in a depression year when 
the proportion w’as lower in both trades. 

The patterns of seasonal demand for the various 
products of these industries vary little. For dresses 
and frocks the spring is the best season, lasting till 
Whitsuntide ; from Whitsuntide to July there is a 
moderate trade in summer dresses, but August is slack. 
For millinery, again, the best season is the spring and 
reaches its height about May. The late summer is the 
slackest time. The demand for overalb is fairly steady 
throughout the year, but there seems to be as a rule a 
certain falling off in January and Febniary. In the 

> See Appendix 111 . » See Table I (p. 138). 

* See Appeodi* I, p. 286. 
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case of undenvear, sales are good from about May till 
Jul}'’ but they slacken later in the summer. Some 
firms report slight auturrm re\dval, but from November 
to January trade is poor. The winter trade in flannel 
and flannelette garments has diminished seriously 
and cotton, mercerised cotton and rayon tend to be 
worn all the year. The demand for shirts appears to 
vary less than that for imderwear but there is a distinct 
peak in the spring (February to April) and a lesser one 
in the autumn (September to December). The in- 
creased use of raj^on and other " sports shirts ” leads 
to a demand for a rather different kind of shirt in the 
siunmer from that worn in the \rinter. There does not 
appear to be any regular seasonal pattern in the de- 
mand for pyjamas. 

It will be noticed that the demand for nearly aU these 
products tends to increase to its highest point in the 
spring ; Easter and Whitsuntide are generally peak 
periods but on account of the weather Easter is less 
effective in stimiilating demand when it falls early than 
when it comes late. In some cases there is a secondary 
peak of demand in the autunrn. Both the late summer 
and the winter are generally slack. 

One factor of some importance to the hght clothing 
(especially underwear) trades is the Bargain Sale. 
When the shops hold their Sales in January and July 
not only are unsold stocks unloaded but also special 
orders are given for cheap lines at low prices. In a 
good many firms production and employment show 
sudden spiurts at these times. 

As in the tailoring trade, a great many firms in all 
branches of the industries considered here have 
succeeded in reducing or partly reducing the seasonal 
fluctuations due to the nature of demand. The 
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methods used are fundamentally similar, though their 
application and usefulness difier according to the 
products made. The first method is that of combining 
the production of goods with different seasonal 
patterns. This is only practicable to a very limited 
extent. For example, the production of overalls, 
where demand shows no marked seasonal swing, is 
often combined both with shirts and wth light dresses 
and considerably assists stabilization, Finns making 
chiefly underclothing can often add such lines as 
handkerchiefs and pillowcases which can be made in 
the late summer and autumn. In dressmaking the 
combination of ready-made and bespoke business, which 
considerably assists stabilization in tailoring, cannot be 
used for this purpose to any extent. I^essmaking 
covers both ready-made and bespoke business, but the 
trade is divided rather sharply into two sections ; the 
one is engaged on a large scale in factory production of 
ready-made garments, made on sub-divisional prin- 
ciples ; the other consists mainly of little concerns, in 
which small groups of up to four workers do an entirely 
retail bespoke trade, often involving a good deal of 
handwork. The ready-made wholesale factories find it 
a great deal easier to stabilize their output and employ- 
ment. Even in firms which give fairly regular employ- 
ment, however, weeldy earnings vary from one time of 
the year to another. 

One of the leading Manchester producers of light 
clothing, employing about 250 workers, has been aiming 
as a matter of deliberate policy to stabilize over the 
year not only employment but also production, and 
therefore earnings. This aim has not been completely 
achieved but the firm hopes to reach more or less 
complete stability within a short time. The methods 
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adopted are, first, extending the variety of products and, 
second, the obtaining of orders earlier than is customary 
in the trade. This firm previously got its spring orders 
by February or later, and its production was conse- 
quently bimched into the spring months. It has now 
succeeded, however, in getting orders for deliveries up 
to August placed as early as the previous November. 
This policy has enabled the firm to work regularly aU 
winter on spring and summer orders. 

Manufacture for stock is very much less easy in the 
fight clothing trade than in ready-made tailoring, for the 
variety of styles in most products is large and constantly 
changing. In overalls and shirts, it is true, there are 
standardized fines of production which can safely be 
made ahead of demand, though even in the case of 
shirts, the rapidly developing demand for a rather 
different type of hot weather shirt is an xmstabifizing 
factor. Underclothing and dresses are very much more 
subject to changes of taste. The demand for the more 
old-fashioned flannel and flannelette garments is indeed 
pretty steady and the garments themselves standard- 
ized. But the market for them has now given way 
almost completely to the demand for underwear of 
more varied styles and colours and of fighter materials. 
Almost the whole market for dresses and frocks is 
subject to the play of fashion. New designs and 
colours appear so frequently, and taste changes so 
qiuckly, that in one large department store frocks not 
sold within about three weeks will in most cases be put 
on one side to await the sales and a scaling do^vn of the 
price by perhaps 50%. The women’s fashion papers 
and the cinema (mth its o^vn highly organized press) are 
the chief agencies for the stimulation of taste ; now- 
adays a new style,' originating in Paris, will reach the 
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working-class streets of Manchester within a very few 
weeks of its first appearance.* Even in light dresses, 
however, there remains a certain niunber of conserva- 
tive and slowly changing lines, which a manufacturer 
can reasonably, though with a certain risk, make for 
stock. It is in millinery that fashion changes most 
rapidly ; here, indeed, production is almost completely 
hand'to-mouth. 

The growing demand for a ^mriety of patterns, and 
for up-to-date styles, makes the manufacturer's pro- 
blem a difficult one. Not only must he be prepared 
to meet sudden fluctuations but also individual orders 
tend to be too smail to provide a long run on the 
machines. The workers, as a result, are rarely 
employed long enough on a single job to get up to 
maximum speed, and time is wasted on the setting of 
machines and the organization of the work. Conse- 
quently not only is it rendered difficult to stabilize 
employment by making ahead of demand, but costs 
are raised all round. It seems generally agreed that 
during the slump there has been a very definite ten- 
dency for orders to be smaller, for less stocks to be 
held, and therefore, for hand to mouth production 
to increase. This factor probably accounts in part for 
the increased seasonality shown in 1931 and 1932. 

As in the case of tr^oring, hours of work can be 
varied in order to counteract fluctuations in demand 
while the number employed is kept fairly regular. 

’ A tainalactunr m Loodoa is ptinopsUy engag«d in producing exact 
copies of the dresses worn by the favoonte movie stars and seUing them with 
attached photographs of Sally Udeis, or whoever it may be, dressed in the 
same costume. This practice has been widespread in the U.S A. for some 
time and w omen in the highest classes oTeodiety tahe pride in resembling their 
screen idols. In England, however, tt is said that the dresses made on this 
st>ie and priced at round about 30s. self best. 
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The normal hours of work and the extra overtime rates 
are the same as those in tailoring. The employment 
of subcontractors, who can be used to take off a certain 
amount of the peak load, is less common in the light 
clothing trades than in tailoring, but there are a good 
many of them to be found — ^mostly working on a rather 
small scale — ^in the wholesale light clothing trade. 
Another method of stabihzing which one firm making 
overalls declared to be useful is the concentration of 
sales efforts on the slack seasons. 

Again, as in tailoring, it was found that the largest 
firms were most regular and it is easy to see that the 
methods of stabilization described are more easily 
employed by the large than the small firm. A chart 
showing the number of workers employed weekly by a 
particular firm of moderate size (from fifty to a hundred 
workers) is appended.^ It will be noticed that the 
number employed hardly ever remains exactly the 
same for two weeks running. It will be seen also that 
the peaks and troughs vary somewhat from year to 
year ; this is due to the firm having added new lines to 
its output from time to time. 

Mobility of Labour in Light Clothing. Stabilization 
of employment requires a good deal of adaptability on 
the part of workers. This is even more true in light 
clothing than in tailoring, for in the former trade, owing 
to the difficulties of making stocks, production of a 
variety of goods is a more essential part of any stabili- 
zation policy than in the latter. On account, however, 
of the large and changing range of styles and materials, 
workers in the light clothing trades are usually less 
specialized, and better able to pick up several jobs, 
than in the more conservative tailoring trade. There is 

1 See p. 144. 
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a certain amount of movement between the shirt trade 
and dresses and underclothing but not, apparently, a 
great deal. There can be little movement between 
the retail bespoke and factory sections of dressmaking 
because in the former a considerable knowledge of 
handwork is required, and because workers in the 
retail trade must genertiUybc able to "make through ”a 
whole garment — a gown, skirt or coat — while in the 
larger factories more specialization is usual. 

Within the factory trade in light clothing it is fairly 
common for workers to move from one section to 
another, but conditions v'ary a great deal from firm to 
firm. In several factories, it is a frequent practice to 
change workers about from frocks or go\vns to overalls, 
or from cotton to woollen goods. Many workers, on the 
other hand, are restricted to particular materials; for 
example, they can work in rayon and cotton, but not 
in silk. The majority of large and moderate-sized 
firms, it seems, m^e their workers specialize, and pre- 
fer ahighlyspecialiredto a"goodali round "machinist. 
These firms will, if they can, only take on adult 
workers who are specialists in the particular kind of 
work required ; the result is that the workers coming 
from these firms find it difficult to get w’ork elsewhere. 
Thus, except when there is a shortage of labour, trans- 
ference is not common between the specialized and 
non-specialized concerns. Employers sometimes com- 
plain that they find it extremely difficult, even within a 
single factory, to move wwkers as much as they would 
like from one section to another. 

The ^vhole question is, as we have already found in 
the discussion of tailoring, partly a matter of training, 
partly of wages. An. employer taking on a worker who 
may be experienced, but who is not accustomed to his 
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methods, is likely to lose money on her for two or three 
weeks even if he pays her nothing more than her piece- 
rate earnings. The worker herself, of course, will 
suffer a severe drop in earnings. In actual fact a good 
many employers guarantee some minimum wage to 
workers in this situation. The guaranteed wage is 
generally the Trade Board rate — which is based on what 
an ordinary worker would earn and is hkely to be above 
the piece earnings of a worker just starting on a new 
kind of job. One case was found of an employer 
guaranteeing to a worker moving to a new job her 
previous average earnings ; but it appears that this is 
not a common practice. 

The amount of training given by hght clothing firms 
varies considerably. The Trade Board regulations as 
to learners are no more precise than in wholesale tailor- 
ing and apprenticeship, for boys or girls, is rare in aU 
these trades. The only case of a minimum amount of 
training being required occurs in shirtmaking, where the 
Trade Union agreement for the Manchester district lays 
it down that out of the nine Sections or processes into 
which the making of a shirt may be divided at least four 
must be taught to every learner within two years. ^ In 
actual fact a good many shirtmaking firms teach a 
great deal more. One of the most highly sectionalized 
shirtmaking firms — and shirtmaking has become more 
sectionahzed than any branch of the clothing trade 
except wholesale tailoring — claimed to teach its 
machinists every machining process involved in the 
factory’s work. In this particular firm, in which the 
conveyor belt system has been adapted to shirtmaking, 

•Agreement between Shirt and Collar Manufacturers’ Federation (Manches- 
ter district) and Tailors and Garment Workers' Union (Manchester Branch), 
December, 1930. 
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it was found profitable to give an all-round training so 
that in case of emergencies, such as workers leaving, or 
falling ill, most workers would be able to take over any 
job required of them. 

In other branches of light clothing some few firms 
give an all-round training and consequently find it much 
easier to regularize emplojTncnt by producing a variety 
of goods. Some of these firms keep the learners to- 
gether in the factory and employ an experienced worker 
as full-time teacher ; $omc set each learner to work 
udth an adult. Other employers uill only teach a very 
few processes and will put the learner on piece-rates as 
soon as she shows reasonable proficiency in one. It is 
hardly surprising, in view of the extreme specialization 
and the consequent losses both to employer and worker 
uiiich follow transfer from job to job, that most firms 
find it difficult to shift workers rcaily from one process 
to another. 


4. THE HAT AND CAP TRADE 
The seasonal variation in employment in the hat and 
cap trade is almost as considerable as that in tailoring. 
The busy season starts about February and there 
follows a rapid rise to the peak in Jlay. After May 
comes a decline to July, a steady period to September, 
apd a sudden collapse to the bottom of the curve, 
reached in November. Recovery then continues 
steadily into the busy period. Until 1928 the range of 
the .seasonal variation was very regular. Since late 
1928, however, there has been a very distinct tendency 
for the seasonal fluctuation to increase in intensity ; 
the November slumps of J9J0 and ig^s irere un- 
precedently low. 
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The unemployment problem in the hat and cap 
trade is of moderate dimensions^ and seasonal fluctua- 
tions appear to account for nearly half of it in normal 
times. Thus average seasonal unemployment amoimted 
in 1924, 1928 and 1932 to 44%, 45% and 27% 
respectively of total unemplo3anent. The hat and cap 
trade as a whole employed 32,000 persons in 1933 (63% 
being females) ; between 1923 and 1933 this number 
increased by only 1%. 

We may subdivide the trade into four sections : felt 
hats, straw hats, caps and silk hats ; the conditions of 
the seasonal problem are somewhat different in each 
section. 

The felt hat trade is the largest section. The old 
established centre of wool and fur felt hat making is the 
Stockport district. The industry here is highly con- 
centrated, the greater part being carried on by a 
comparatively small number of large Arms. The 
manner in which seasonal fluctuations in demand are 
met is determined largely by the exceptional power 
exercised for generations by the trade imions. The 
skilled workers, both men and women, are completely 
organized and are able to hmit the number of new 
entrants to the trade." 

The extent of trade union control has undoubtedly 

^ See Table I, p. 138. 

" The unions are the Amalgamated Society of Journeymen Felt Hatters 
(men) and the Amalgamated Society of Wool Formers and Trimmers (women) . 
While the skilled workers’ wage rates (mostly piece rates) are high, unskilled 
men and women are mostly unorganized and their wages relatively low. 
Entry to the trade is limited by the rule of one apprentice to every five 
journeymen. One chief reason for the strength of the union seems to be that 
technical progress, which often breaks the power of a craft union by substitut- 
ing unskilled for skilled workers, has been fairly slow. The union has often 
been able to insist that when new machinery is introduced, its operation 
shall be in the hands of skilled men. 
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tended to lessen the effects of seasonal changes m the 
demand for hats. In the first place, the union has 
diminished seasonal unemployment by insisting that 
changes in the volume of output shall be met by altenng 
hours of work rather than the numbers employed. At 
any rate until 1930 it was the general practice to reduce 
hours in the slack season by closing early every ^y. 
Thus the workers or most of them might be dismissed 
as early as two p.m. Since 1930, however, production 
has so far diminished that complete seasonal unem- 
ployment has become fairly common. At the same 
time, excessive overtime is prevented by ^ the trade 
union agreement, in which overtime is limited to six 
hours a week, but cannot exceed two hours on any 
The practice of reducing hours and the rule limiting 
overtime necessarily apply to unskilled as well as to 
skilled men. The restriction of entry to the trade also 
removes the possibility of a large rcser\'e of labour, 
available for peak seasons but unemployed at other 
times, coming into existence. 

Secondly, a peculiar practice of the trade mitigat^ 
seasonal unemployment when it does occur. It should 
be understood that in certain occupations the usual 
method of working is in gangs of say half a dozen skilled 
men. It is a very common practice for the wages to be 
paid by the firm to the gang or " pool ” as a whole, 
according to their output. The money is then divided 
equally among the members.* Thus the organization 
of production is left largely to the pool, which consider- 
ably reinforces the independence of the workers. Very 

'Tireepence as hour extra most be paid to piece-worker* lor overtiiae. 
There is another rule to the efiect that no overtime shall be worked m any 
section so long as there are union member* out ol work and available. 

* Apprentices attached to the pool are paid a day wage by the firm. 
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frequently when work is slack, and temporary unem- 
plo5mient is necessary, the members of the gang will 
each take a week’s unemployment in tumd The mem- 
ber out of work, however, very commonly pays in his 
memployment benefit to the pool and the wages earned 
by the pool, plus the benefit, is then divided into equal 
amounts, the out of work member receiving the same 
share as the rest. This practice clearly does not affect 
either the total amount of wages or the total amount of 
benefit paid out ; it simply serves to equahze over a 
period of slack trade the incomes of the members of 
the pool. 

An important factor reducing seasonal fluctuations ' 
in the Stockport district is the high proportion of 
exports’ — chiefly to the British Empire, U.S.A. and 
Scandinavia. This proportion has, however, dimin- 
ished seriously during the slump — resulting in increased 
fluctuations. 

A change now proceeding in the geographical dis- 
tribution of the felt hat trade may affect the way in 
which seasonal fluctuations in demand are met by 
internal organization. Just as Stockport is the tradi- 
tional centre of the felt hat trade, so are Luton and the 
neighbouring parts of Bedfordshire the long estabhshed 
home of straw hat making. But the dechne in the 
demand for straw hats seriously damaged the Luton 
trade and many firms there began to turn to felt hat 
production. Since straw hat manufacture was done 
largely by women, and often in the workers’ own homes, 
there was no trade union tradition in the Luton district 
and the unions have not been able to get a secure 


' In order to increase the earnings of the pool, the most efficient workers 
often do not take, by general consent, their turn of unemployment. 

- In 1930 20% of wool felt and 14% of fur felt hats produced were exported. 
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foothold in the felt hat 

Thus the methods been intro- 

generally adopted in Stockpo trade from 

dSin Luton and further diversion of tr“e from 
rnthtoEedford^ire(— a^otHh" 
union strength in the latter) is y ^ 

increased seasonal unemployment in the tra 

whole. au-FA ;<! a certain amount of 

processes in each of these bncs and can f ® J be 

tufted from one to the other, for straw hats can be 
made in the winter-the slack season m ^‘5, BuUn 
view of the obstinate refusal of the public to t ” “ 
straw hat trade to its former dimensions the possi 
bilities of this dovetailing seem to be 

The doth cap trade resembles taUormg or toss 
making more closely than it resembles the 
of felt hats. The main processesare sin^M and the 
is carried on in London. Manchester, Sal or ^ ^ 

general dothing centres. The main ^vision between 
uniform caps and civil caps ; but the latter imy ^so 
be subdivided into schoolboys' caps and ordmary men 

^The uniform cap trade is not noticeably seasomd 
but the demand for dvil caps is slack m January anu 
Febraary, and busiest in the autumn. Firms generally 

> Httherto, tlie Lutoa firms have conceotrated 

mlelt hit making and have booiJit the hat bodies Of .nonsible for 

or Irom abroad The trade nmon has. uideed, been paiUy 

*”ndermg the development oltbeeailierprocesses in Luton, for unio 

ected to commg south to teach their on n trade in non-unio 
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specialize on uniform or civil caps and workers rarely 
transfer from the one to the other, the processes being 
rather different. For civil caps, which are made either 
from a single piece or from triangular " quarters ” 
sewn together, special machinery is employed. In 
the uniform cap a piped edge is made, and the cap 
interhned wth cardboard. Some firms combine school 
caps wdth men’s caps and can to some extent concen- 
trate production of the former (which depends on 
fairly large orders) into times when demand for the 
latter is slack. Only a certain proportion of workers 
can work on both t5q)es, however. Thus one firm 
visited (in the spring) was working almost entirely on 
school caps ; it was said that not more than a quarter 
of the machinists then present could, if necessary, 
make men’s caps. 

The minimum Trade Board rates are those for the 
Hat, Cap and MiUinery industry as a whole. 

The manufacture of silk hats is moderately seasonal, 
with a long slack season extending from about August 
to February. The former importance of the trade has, 
however, vanished. Their regular wear is confined to 
a few of the more conservative and expensive pubhc 
schools and to a very small proportion of professional 
and business men, ranging from cabinet ministers to 
bank ofiicials and rmdertakers’ men. For most of that 
rather larger number who wear silk hats irregularly, 
one hat will often last a hfetime of weddings and 
funerals. To-day there are said to be not more than 
300 persons employed in London^ and about 35-40 
elsewhere. Of the latter there are about fifteen in 
Stockport and ten in Denton. The majority of the 

^ New London Survey, Vol. II, p. 325. This figure relates to 1930-31 and 
other authorities suggest that the number is considerably smaller now. 
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workers are highly skilled and earnings are high. The 
trade is rather seasonal, with a long slack period 
extending from about August to February. 

TABLE 1.— TOTAL UNEMPLOYMENT IN CLOTHING TRADES 


Average Monthly Unemployment as per cent, of lasuitd in : 
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1924 1 
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8-0 

7-1 

10- 1 

1925 

10*1 
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8-4 

192; 1 
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47 

4-4 

5-2 

1928 

7-9 

4-8 

71 

6-5 

1929 

8-2 

4'9 

5-5 

7-2 

1930 

I2-I 1 

^3 

II-5 

11-6 

1931 

I5-2 1 

9-1 

14-4 

15*9 

1932 

Average 

i6-o j 

9-6 

136 

1 15-3 

1924-32 

107 j 

6-8 

8-9 

10-0 
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TABLE II.— SHORT TIME AND WEEKLY EARNINGS IN 
THE CLOTHING TRADES. (1924)1 


Percentage of workpeople on short time in 
week ended : 



19th 

i2th 

12 th 

iSth 


Jan. 

1 April 1 

July 

Oct. 

Retail Bespoke Tailoring 

37-0 

I2'2 

15 -S 

28-0 

YTioIesale Tailoring 

28-9 

8-6 

147 

24-1 

Dressmaking 

20*1 

5-1 

6*0 

87 

Mantles and Costumes 

I8-I 

9-0 

8-3 

15-2 

Shirts, blouses, under- 
clothing, etc. 

23-6 

14-9 

19-4 

23-3 

jlliUinery 

4-6 

1-3 

4-1 

6-4 

Felt and Silk Hat Making 

49-0 

27-1 

107 

27-9 

All Clothing- 

24-8 

14-5 

i6'2 

21-6 


.Actual Earnings in week ended ; 


Males — 

19 th 
Jan. 

s. d. 

12th 

April 

s. d. 

I2th 

July 

s. d. 

1 8 th 
Oct. 

s. d. 

.\ver- 
age of 

4 wks. 
s. d. 

Retail Bespoke Tailoring 

49 

2 

60 

7 

57 

6 

55 

9 

55 

0 

^\’holesale Tailoring 

53 

I 

61 

10 

59 

6 

57 

2 

58 

9 

Dressmaking 

50 

4 

52 

II 

52 

3 

53 

6 

52 

3 

Mantles and Costmnes 

63 

2 

68 

5 

64 

8 

67 

3 

65 

11 

Shirts, blouse, etc. making 

53 

5 

54 

I 

54 

3 

53 

6 

53 

10 

Felt and sUk hat making 

53 

3 

58 

2 

62 

II 

57 

10 

57 

II 

All Clothing- 

m 

H 

56 

5 

55 

9 

54 

6 

54 10 

Females — 

Retail Bespoke Tailoring 

25 

2 

30 

0 

29 

6 

27 

5 

28 

0 

Wholesale Tailoring 

24 

10 

28 

5 

27 

I 

25 

II 

26 

7 

Dressmaking 

27 

0 

28 

6 

29 

0 

28 

6 

28 

4 

Mantles and Costumes 

28 

5 

30 

10 

29 

8 

29 

8 

29 

8 

Shirt, blouse, etc. making 

24 

7 

25 

9 

25 

7 

24 

9 

25 

2 

MiUinery 

28 

7 

28 

7 

27 

II 

26 

II 

28 

0 

Felt and silk hat making 

23 

9 

27 

6 

25 

9 

25 

7 

25 

8 

All Clothing- 

26 

6 

28 

2 

27 

9 

27 

0 

27 

_5 


{Source : Ministry of Labour Gazette, November 1926,) 

^ The 1924 Enquiry above covered more than one week in the year. Later 
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Note. — Setisonal Varialion in Large and Small Firms in the 
Clothing Trades. 

The existence of a dose connection between amplitude of seasonal 
variation and size of firm is suggested by figures from the Census of 
Production. In 1934 figures were given showing the numbers 
employed monthly by all firms : in 1930 the Census was restricted to 
firms employing more than ten persons and figures of monthly 
employment in firms of over ten were given, for comparative 
purposes, in respect of 1924. It is therefore possible to calculate 
for 1924 the number of persons employed monthly (a) by firms of 
ten or less, (i) by firms of over ten. The comparison sho\s3 that the 
mean percentage deviation of the monthly figures from the average 
is nearly twice as great (37 as against 1-9) in firms of ten or less as 
in firms of over ten. 

The figures for this calculation are only available for the clothing 
trades as a whole, which indude Tailoring. Dressmaking, Millinery, 
Boots and Shoes, Hats and Caps, Gloves, and Umbrellas, etc. 

ecqumes oa corresponding lines refer only to one week in October and are 
therefore no indication of seasonal flnctnatioas. 

* Including some trades not given separately in TatJe. Among these other 
trades IS laundry v,otk 



CHAPTER VI 


GENERAL PROBLEMS OF SEASONALITY IN 
THE CLOTHING INDUSTRIES 

In the previous chapter we have seen how seasonal 
fluctuations arise, the form which they take and the 
methods adopted to mitigate their effects, in some of 
the principal branches of the clothing industries. We 
propose next to review two general problems connected 
with seasonal fluctuation — ^problems which are not 
confined to any particular section of the clothing trades 
but common to several or aU branches. 

The first problem is that of labour supply in seasonal 
branches of the clothing trades. In many districts 
periodical shortages of labour are felt and appear to 
cause considerable inconvenience to the trades affected. 
Our object in studying the matter will be to see how 
far the shortage is connected with seasonal fluctuation 
and how the difficulties might be met. 

The second problem is that of discovering by what 
means seasonal fluctuations in employment in the 
clothing trades might be reduced. 

I. PROBLEMS OF LABOUR SUPPLY IN THE CLOTHING 

TRADES 

Unemployment in slack times is not the only 
problem presented by the seasonal variations of the 
labour market in the clothing trades. The corollary, 
with equally serious results in many cases, is a shortage 
of labour in the busy season and there can be no 
doubt that in recent years, even during the slump, such 
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a shortage has regularly occurred m several Nothing 
centres. This shortage b principally of "’o™™ 
girls ; among them it is mainly a shortage of ma^- 
ists but is felt to a lesser extent also m the demimd for 
finishers and pressers.' It takes the form both of a 
seareity of experienced rrorkers and of a shortage of 
learners, for complaints are made by employers both 
that they often cannot get the skilled workers they 
require for particular jobs and also that new recruits 
are not entering the trade in as great numbers as are 
required. Among males, the only scarcity see^ o 
be of apprentices to the declining retail bespoke tailor- 
ing trade.' Before the war, loo, shortages purred 
from time to time but from all accounts the problem has 
recently become a perennial and not merely an 
occasional one. 

In London, the shortage appears to aff^t all secUons 
of the clothing industry ; here, indeed, it is not confined 
to the busy seasons but is said to exist in certain 
districts all the year round. Naturally it is much more 
serious at the peak season. The shortagein Manchester, 
generally restricted to the busy season, is serious in 
light clothing (dresses, underclothing, shirtmaking, etc.) 
and, though to a less extent, in tailoring. In the 
Stockport hatting industry, no difficulty has been 
experienced and both employers and workers appear 
to regard the restriction of apprentices to one appren- 
tice for each five journeymen as afiording an adequate 
supply of fresh labour. In Leeds the shortage is said 
to occur quite regularly at the busy season and here, 
of course, it concerns mainly wholesale tmloring. The 

* Pre&SCTS are generally men m ♦aiiciwmg and ^^omen In tlie shirt and light 
clothing trades. 

* It IS understood that not a Single apprentice has been admi tted to the retail 
bespoke tailoring trade lot sia y can. 
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same kind of trouble is felt by the hosiery trade in 
Leicester during the season and also by hosiery firms in 
Manchester. In most of the smaller clothing centres 
there seems to be no difiiculty. Views may differ as 
to the seriousness of this labour shortage but there 
can be no doubt that the matter is of sufiicient im- 
portance for some effort to be made towards a solution. 

In Manchester the shortage of workers is associated 
with, and is indeed partly responsible for, the very 
high labour turnover in clothing factories. Most 
firms have a nucleus of practically “ permanent ” 
workers, amounting perhaps to 50% of the total, who 
are employed quite regularly, even in the slack seasons. 
It is commonly asserted that the remaining workers, 
especially machinists, are constantly changing then- 
place of emplojment, giving only the shortest notice or 
no notice at all. It is claimed by the employers that 
these changeable habits lead to an immense amount of 
trouble and disorganization, but it may be pointed out 
that the conditions of the trade can hardly be expected 
to have any other result. Granted an enormous 
number of small firms, each subject not only to seasonal 
but also to casual day-to-day or week-to-week fluctua- 
tions^ according to the orders coming in, and differing 
widely in amenity and organization, it is only to be 
expected that workers reasonably alive to the insecurity 
of their jobs ^viIl come to the conclusion that the maxi- 
mum of " mobility,” as between firms, will offer the best 
prospects of a high average income on piece-rates. If a 
girl employed by Firm A hears that business wfil be a 
bit slacker next week but that Firm B across the road 

^ Note, for example. Chart i on p. 144, showing the number of workers, 
employed weekly by a reasonably representative firm. Besides the major 
seasonal fluctuations, the numbers employed show considerable changes 
from week to week, hardly remaining the same for any two consecutive weeks. 
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has just got an order in that -wdll mean additional staff 
for several weeks, she can hardly be blamed for trans- 
ferring her allegiance from A to B. A highly developed, 
if unofficial, intelligence service exists and rumours 
as to the comparative prospects in individual firms — 
sometimes, no doubt, false or exaggerated, but gener- 
ally rehable — pass roimd vdth remarkable rapidity. 

Employers cannot be absolved from encouraging 
this tendency towards rapid turnover. Competition 
for labour, especially when there is a general shortage, 
is naturally severe and the majority of employers 
do their best to get what workers they can from other 
firms. Thus during the greater part of the year the 
Manchester evening papers carry a column or more of 
advertisements for machinists. Indeed one of the 
principal reasons why the clothing employers do not use 
the employment exchanges more extensively^ is that 
while the apphcants registered at the exchanges are 
almost all unemployed, by advertising there is a 
chance of attracting workers already employed else- 
where. 

This competition takes the form principally of 
advertising, and girls are as a rule ready to move to a 
new firm simply because there is likely to be more work 
there for them. Only to a limited extent does com- 
petition take the form of offers of better wages. It 
is true that special bonuses are often paid (up to say is. 
in the £) in addition to piece-rates at the busy season : 
these, though often designed simply to increase the 
productivity of the workers already estabhshed, are 
easily alterable and can well lead to competitive 
offers in the hope of attracting additional labour. For 
the most part, however, it seems that a better chance of 

^ See below, p. 154. 
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earning more on the same piece-rates is a good enough 
reason for a worker to change her employer. 

The reasons for the high labour turnover in the 
Manchester clothing trade may then be summed up as 
the instability of individual small firms. There is no 
doubt, however, that the high turnover itself adds to 
the instability, making the employer's task in organ- 
izing his production still more difficult. It may be 
obser\’ed, too, that while there is, to say the least of it, 
ample labour mobility as between firms, there is less 
mobility between occupations and processes than could 
be desired. The obstacles to increasing tWs latter 
form of movement have already been e.\'plained ; 
possible methods of removing these obstacles must be 
suggested presently. 

It seems that this high turnover of labour is a special 
feature of the Manchester clothing industry ; in other 
centres it is much less marked. Thus in London the 
turnover rate is particularly high only among the small 
firms, especially among the subcontractors, entirely 
dependent on outside orders. In Leeds, and in the 
smaller clothing centres, mobility between firms does 
not appear to be great. In Leeds and other wholesale 
tailoring towns, where the average firm is, as we have 
seen, very much larger than in Manchester or London, 
casual fluctuations are likely to be less and as a rule 
workers are accustomed to stay with the same firm for 
longer periods. 

A shortage of labour may be of two lands, which can 
be briefly described as " qualitative ” and " quantita- 
tive.” It is believed that the shortage in the clothing 
trades is of both kinds. It is '* qualitative ” in the 
sense that while there are unfilled vacancies in certain 
occupations or firms, in other occupations or firms there 
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are at the same time workers unemployed who do not 
take the vacant jobs either because they are ignorant 
of their existence or because they are unwilhng, or 
unable, o\ving to lack of training, to do the work 
required. The shortage is quantitative in the sense 
that even were the workers in the trade as adaptable 
and occupationally mobile as they practicably could be, 
there would stiU be a scarcity — though of course of 
lesser dimensions. 

The extent to which the shortage is of both kinds 
can be put in this way : at moderately busy times of 
the year a scarcity in some occupations is found in 
conjunction with a surplus in others ; that is to say, 
there is nearly always an appreciable number of unem- 
ployed workers who cannot be fitted into the vacant 
jobs. But at the busiest season, the number of unem- 
ployed diminishes to almost nothing. Workers are 
now induced to take unaccustomed work and em- 
ployers, for lack of any alternative, are obliged to 
employ workers whom they would regard as unsuitable 
at any other time. Thus in the Manchester employ- 
ment exchange on a particular day in April, 1934, there 
was not a single female machinist on the books available 
for employment and belonging to the occupations in 
which vacancies existed. Indeed there were very few 
machinists of any sort unemployed except for a few 
leather coat machinists who could do no other work. 
In many cases employers are obhged in such circum- 
stances to take on workers on whom they are certain 
to lose money at first. In Leeds, examination of the 
Live Register on a day in May, 1934, the busiest time 
of the year, showed that there were fifty female tailoring 
workers out of work. About twenty of these were 
already placed in new jobs. Of the remainder, about 
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three-quarters were in effect quite unsuitable for any 
of the vacancies open : most were elderly rvomen with 
experience of only unskilled occupations for ^vhich there 
was no demand and whom no employer would take on 
for other work even at that time. There were, in short, 
only about half a dozen workers really available for 
employment. 

At the busiest time of year, therefore, it cannot be 
said that the shortage is a " qualitative " one ; the 
position then is that there simply are not enough 
workers in the trade. At other times, however, there 
is no doubt that the shortage is really qualitative, and 
could at least be partially remedied were workers more 
easily transferable from one kind of work to another. 

In order to arrive at any kind of solution of the 
problem presented, it will be necessary to separate 
these qualitative and quantitative aspects. 

{<?) The Qualiiative Shortage. 

We may first enquire whether there is any kind of 
maladjustment between the several sections of the 
clothing industry — tailoring, dressmaking, etc. — which 
leads to qualitative shortages remediable by more 
movement between these sections. The figures of 
changes in the numbers insured and employed in the 
several sections of the trade help to answer this question. 
^ Those figures show that while the numbers employed 
ip tailonng and shirtmaking were expanding from 1923 
1^^1933 the nxunber in dressmaking^ then was diminish- 
in^vhile the number employed in making hats and 
caps^creased up to 1929, but diminished from 1929 

‘ As alt^dy indicated (p **3) sbii^nakuigand diesstoakiag are m practice 
iyj' Ustg £nn. Tims ntoAtiiiy of istoaT fteriveeo fieio nr 
m part laetelyvmovement Irons one department to another \vithia the same 
factory. \ 
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to 1933. Examination of the corresponding changes 
in the numbers insured shows that in every case, both 
between 1923 and 1929 and between 1929 and 1933, the 
numbers insured moved very closely with the numbers 
employed. 

There is no doubt, then, that between the several 
broadly defined sections of the clothing industry the 
degree of mobility appears to be sufficient to meet the 
changing conditions of the labour market. The move- 
ments in the indices are, however, due to two causes : 
both to workers already in employment moving from 
trade to trade and also to new entrants concentrating 
on the sections where their prospects are brightest and 
avoiding the sections where trade is falling away. 

Training. An increase in the extent of mobility 
between occupations and processes, both between 
sections of the clothing trades and within each section, 
would appreciably assist both the removal of the 
labovu shortage, in so far as it is qualitative, and also 
the reduction of seasonal unemployment. The obvious 
method of securing more adaptability is to increase the 
amomrt of training given. As we have found, workers 
in all sections of the trade, but especially in the factory 
trade, tend to specialize on one process as soon as they 
go on piece-rates and are not taught more than a very 
few processes while they are learners on time-rates. Of 
the few firms which do give an all-roimd training some 
declare that this practice pays them, others that it 
does not. In many cases, workers who have been 
thoroughly taught in a particular firm will stay with 
that firm and the employer ■wiU not be disturbed by 
the high labour turnover experienced by his com- 
petitors. This is especially true of firms which have 
peculiar methods of their o^vn ; in such cases learners 
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might not find it easy to get work elsewhere. The 
variety of methods of production, ranging from com- 
plete mechanization to hand work, increases the 
immobility of labour. 

Complaints are often made that a great many firms 
do not take their fair share of the burden of training ; 
such firms are alleged to take on as few learners as 
possible and rely for the rest on attracting the trainees 
of other employers. The Trade Board rates for 
learners seem to be based on the principle that an 
employer may expect to lose money for the first few 
months or so on a learner if she is to be adequately 
trained, but that he will recoup himself later. Thus 
the Trade Board rates for the later years of leamership 
are probably somewhat less than the worker would earn 
were she on piece-rates. This principle makes it easy 
for a less scrupulous employer to ofier a learner of say 
fifteen or sixteen, already trained in another firm, a 
job on piece-rates. The girl will probably earn rather 
more by moving, but her first employer will have borne 
the loss involved in training her while the second 
employer makes the profit.* In other cases, ho^yever, 
learners on time-rates themselves take the initiative 
by moving to a new employer who will pay them piece- 
rates at once, without giving their original employer 
the chance to offer them piece-rates. \ 

The prevalence of this practice has led many 
employers to put their learners on piece-rates as early 
as possible and to teach them just enough to enable 
them to specialize on a angle job. The giving of an 
all-round training has in many — though not all — cases 

‘ me manager of one firm Tutted compUmed bitterly of the shortage of 

®ytlu^ts bnt was not haiKelf eraitoyiag any juvenile learners at aQ 

oo . e said, becanse of the difficulty of getting them but because of the 
espease of training. 
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very discouraging results. A few firms get their 
learners to sign a promise to stay for perhaps two years, 
but complain that the promise is very frequently 
broken. 

It has frequently been proposed that the giving of a 
thorough training should be enforced by the Trade 
Board. At present only the Retail Bespoke Tailoring 
and Boot and Shoe Repairing Boards make any attempt 
to define the number of processes which a learner must 
be taught. (See p. 119.) The Tailors and Garment 
Workers' Union declare that they have made many 
efforts to get similar regulations for wholesale tailoring : 
for example, a rule that the learner should be taught 
at least three jobs on coatmaking, or the making 
through of a vest or trousers. These efforts have been 
unsuccessful. In the shirt trade, the trade union 
agreement (but not the Trade Board) already insists 
(see p. 131) that four out of nine processes must be 
learnt. Such regulations are practicable in retail 
bespoke tailoring and in shirtmaking, where the pro- 
cesses and garments made are fairly standardized and 
the variety limited. In fight clothing, however, the 
number of processes is much greater and differs 
substantially from firm to firm ; it would be extra- 
ordinarily difficult to formulate any kind of regulation 
and much more difficult to enforce it. Wholesale 
tailoring, on the other hand, offers a more hopeful pros- 
pect for some kind of regulation ; the processes are 
fairly weU standardized and the variety not too great. 
If any such regulation could be formulated and enforced 
it would certainly assist the solution of some of the 
labour problems of the trade. 

At present there is very little provision for training 
clothing workers outside the industry itself. There are 
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t^vo-yea^ courses forgirls of fouirork elsewhere. The 
Trade Schools and Junior Techni ganging from corn- 
training is mainly in handiwork and>^ increases the 
recruits only for the highest class of trabj 
there are evening classes in tailoring for firms 

girls but, again, the training is principally . 

branches of the trade where a good de^ of han^^^^ 
is required. The only other schools outside the trSie 
seem to be those organized by the Sewing JIachine 
Companies. Thus Singer’s have about twenty-six 
machines in their Manchester branch establishment and 
teach girls free, giving up to a week’s training. Girls 
may be discouraged from attending this kind of course, 
however, by the fact that while training they are not 
only not earning but are also ineligible for unemploy- 
ment benefit.^ 


Suggestions have frequently been made by employers 
to the effect that the State, or Local Authorities, ought 
to take a share in the responsibility of training recruits 
for the clothing trades. It has been proposed in 
Manchester, for example, that courses in machining 
ought to be available for the older girls in elementary 
schools. Since at the present time Education Authori- 
ties still find it difficidt to provide that minimum of 
“ realistic studies " which under the school re-organiza- 
tion proposals is to be given to all Senior students, it is 
hardly to be expected that the request for still more 
practical instruction should meet with a very sym- 
pathetic reaction. Indeed the period of school life is 
at present so short that it would hardly be practicable 
to graft on to it any sort of adequate industrial training. 


' In geoerU, voiken, ubo 
are most of those who attend 
for benefit because they are 


are being teamed with definite jobs in s lew (as 
the Singer's branch) are not regarded as eligible 
not asailaUe lor work 
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very discouraging rejie seasonal nature of employment 
learners to sign a pro^ the conditions of work in certain 
but complain thatry, it would hardly be reasonable to 
broken. ,ate to undertake a responsibility for 

It has frecruits which it does not undertake for any 
thoroughiustry. 

Boardshould, however, be possible to pro\dde more in 
way of evening classes for girls in the clothing 
trades, but such classes might not be successful unless 
employers co-operated by giving their workers some 
financial inducement to attend them. 

The Use of Employment Exchanges. In so far as the 
qualitative shortage of labour is due not to lack of 
training but simply to unemployed workers not being 
put in touch with jobs which they could perform, it is 
clear that what is required is more complete organiza- 
tion of the labour market. The linking up of the supply 
of laboru with the demand is the function of the 
employment exchanges and juvenile employment 
offices. The extent to which employers make use of 
the emplo5nnent exchanges (which, for the purpose of 
this discussion, we may take to include juvenile 
employment bureaux) m getting their supply of labour 
for the clothing trades varies a good deal from place 
to place and seems to depend on the organization of the 
trade. Thus in Leeds where the tailoring trade con- 
sists mainly of a few large firms, and where workers are 
accustomed to work year after year for the same firm, 
the employment exchanges do the greater part of the 
fillin g of vacancies. A great number of the placings in 
Leeds, however, consist in recalling workers temporarily 
suspended on behalf of their customary employers and 
not in finding new jobs for the wholly rmemployed. 
In Manchester and in London, where firms are smaller 
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and the turnover of labour seems to be greater than in 
Leeds, employere appear to use the machinery of the 
exchanges somewhat less, and rely very largely on 
advertising to fill those vacancies ^s•hich are not filled 
by spontaneous movements of workers. 

Some employers complain that the exchanges sent] 
the wTong class of worker, either inefficient workere fj 
those who are not suitable for the vacant jobs. Bij 
employers are by no means unanimous in this \mfavou 
able view of the exchanges and most of those who 
the exchanges find their work perfectly satisfach 
It seems that a much more fundamental explana 
of the reluctance of employers to use the exchang' 
to be found in the fact that the latter can as a rule/, 
supply unemployed workers and there is a risk 
unemployed workers proving less efficient. By tig 
tising, on the other hand, employers can draw U 
labour already employed elsewhere. It is tij 
expected, therefore, that the exchanges will be 
least where the labour turnover is highest. Thus 
failure of employers to make more use of the exchanges 
is closely connected with the high turnover of labour, 
and th^t we have seen to be due largely to the seasonal 
irregularities and general instability of the Jlanchester 
trade. Ik the hatting trade in Stockport and district 
the greateApart of the placing work is done by the trade 
a, unions and 'the exchanges are used mainly to recall the 
t pitemporarily suspended, for the workers rarely change 
>grafV^^ employer.' In most sections of the clothing 
’es there is no doubt that the exchanges, if called 
‘ In geoei^. more frequently, could provide a much more 

* aost of those , '1 i- 

*'*^°*® .hiUed worker ''.AsiMy' 
tucm. This cajd gives biia & customity nght to a. spell of 
•hop la the oaontay. 
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complete and efficient mechanism for moving unem- 
ployed labour into jobs than at present exists. 

It is of some importance to remember that a very- 
large proportion of seasonally unemployed workers are 
not “ wboUy unemployed” but ” temporarily stopped.” 
The temporarily stopped are workers who, while 
unemployed at the moment, have a definite prospect of 
returning to their former employers within a hmited 
^'period (about six weeks is the general rule). This 
class includes aU workers on systematic short time, who 
^ Itemate three days or a week’s work wdth a similar 
jiriod of " play.” Now although there is nothing to 
event the exchange manager from sending a tempor- 
stopped worker to apply for a vacancy, yet if 
!-:e is no marked difference in suitability he \vill be 

ckar”'® unemployed worker, 

is provided that there is a fairly considerable surplus 
j labour, the employer, in temporarily suspending a 
^‘rker, does not run a very serious risk of that worker 
^^ung offered employment elsewhere. This means 
that, with certain qualifications, the pool of temporarily 
stopped workers is divided up into a number of labour 
reserves maintained by the unemployment insurance 
system but stih loosely attached each to one employer. 

(6) The Quantitative Shortage. 

The Relative attractiveness of the Clothing Trades. 
It may be enquired why, in view of the shortage in the 
clothing industry, more juveniles do not enter it and 
why more adults, unemployed in other trades, do not 
transfer to it. As for the first point, it cannot be said 
that a reasonable proportion of juveniles are not 
entering the trade. In Manchester approximately 
25% of the females employed are to be foimd in the 
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clothing trades. The proportion of juveniles entering 
the trade varies from year to year but of all placings of 
girls by the Juvenile Employment Bureaux, 24% in 
1931-32 and 28% in i932'-33 entered the clothing 
trades. Since a larger proportion of children find work 
in the clothing trades by answering adv^ertisements or 
by personal application than in other industries, these 
figures must be considerably below the proportions of 
ail children entering the clothing trades. On the other 
hand, the figure quoted include a certain number of 
" te-placings " of children already einpIo5'ed. In view 
of the lugh turnover in clothing, the proportion of such 
" replacings ” may well be larger tim in other trades. 
It seems unlikely, however, that the influence of this 
factor is very considerable. 

Comparison of the wage-rates paid to juveniles on 
beginning work shows that the starting wages tend to 
be rather low compared with other important occupa- 
tions. 6s. to 7s. is the usual Trade Board rate for the 
first year, though some firms pay is. or 2s. more than 
this.‘ In retail shops the usual starting wage is about 
los. or IIS.*, in offices 8s. to los. Some Trade Boards 
prescribe Wgher starting rates than the clothing 
Boards. The Laundry Board, for example, prescribes 
los., the Fur Trade Board 13s., while the Post Office 
pays gs. to a girl probationer. 

Not only the immediate starting Nvage, but also, if to a 
lesser extent, the earnings paid to e.-rperienced workers 
influence juveniles in deciding on a trade. Here it is 
certainly the case that the clothing trades appear 

* The actual startiag rate sosetiaes to vary at diSerent tunes oi the 

>ear. Thus at the end of a schod tenn at stay ia some firms be about the 
Trade Board rate, while it wiU nse la the nuddfe of term, when juveniles are a 
great deal tnore scarce 

* Rate paid by CooperaUs e Societies. 
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relatively attractive, if full-time earnings are taken into 
account. The Trade Board rates vary from 28s. 
to 32s. but the actual earnings of machinists in a full 
week probably average 35s. in wholesale tailoring and 
in shirts and imderclothes maldng, and slightly less in 
dressmaking and millinery. With overtime, ^^3 and £4 
may be earned by the quickest workers in exceptional 
weeks. The other principal fields of women’s employ- 
ment in areas where the clothing trades are important 
are clerical work and work in retail shops. The only 
information available as to the earnings of clerical 
workers is contained in the Merseyside Social Survey.^ 
The information relates only to one area, but one in 
which clerical work is of great importance, and the 
figures may reasonably be used to give some idea of 
corresponding conditions elsewhere (except perhaps in 
London). According to this Stirvey, average earnings 
of female clerks from twenty to twenty-four years 
old are 2gs. The average earnings of adult female 
shop assistants were investigated by the iVIinistry of 
Labour in 1924-25 in the Drapery, Meat and Grocery 
trades.^* Earnings averaged between 30s. and 35s. 
being substantially higher in London than elsewhere ; 
they may well have fallen since the time of enquiry. 
If there were full-time emplo3mient all the year round, 
therefore, earnings in the clothing trades could be 
regarded as good. In fact, however, the average 
weekly earnings over the year ^viIl be appreciably less 
than the full-time earnings quoted. In the first place 
some workers suffer unemplo3mient and thus complete 
loss of earnings for a certain number of weeks in the 

^ Merseyside Social Survey, Vol. II, p. 331. 

- Ministry of Labour Reports on Drapery, Grocery and Meat Distribution 
Trades, 1926. 
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year. In the second place, there appears to be a 
(bstinct variation in the weekly earnings of those who 
are in work owing to differences in the length of the 
working week at different seasons.^ 

The seasonality and general irregularity of employ- 
ment must, of course, militate against recruitment to 
the clothing trades ; morem'er the conditions of work 
prevalent in certain sections of the trade may prejudice 
possible entrants and their parents against the industry 
as a whole. There is often said to be, too, a social 
prejudice against machining ; it is thought that only a 
poor class of girl ^v•ill take up this occupation. The 
extent of this prejudice, however, seems to be exagger- 
ated and there is little doubt that it is disappearing. 
Some evidence that unwillingness of juveniles to enter 
the trade is not of the first importance comes from the 
Manchester Juvenile Employment Bureau.* Girls 
are normally asked what occupation they want to take 
up. Many, it seems, make no definite reply but of 
those that answer nearly half express a preference 
for the needle trades — a much larger proportion than 
actually find work there. 

It seems, in short, that the clothing trades are already 
receiving an influx of fresh labour quite as great as 
could be expected if the wages and conditions are 
^ taken into account. The supply of entrants can hardly 
be increased unless starting wages are r^ed or the 
lessdegulaiity of work, and other disadvantages of these 
influefles, are modified. 

certainly some extent the same reasons account for the 
iTheachi^ appreciaHe transfer of adult labour 

j-ear. liMatbthing trades. The wages factor here is of 

TraiJe Board rate. « 
great deaiiaoje scant 139. 

* Rate paid by Co-opeade ftjrcaa. AnKuil Report, rgjo-ji. 
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considerable importance. The adult entrant will 
normally receive a juvenile wage when she first starts. 
The Trade Board rates for learners are in most cases 
based on experience only, regardless of age, but special 
provision is made for late entrants by the Hat, Cap 
and MiUinery, Shirtmaking and Wdiolesale Tailoring 
Boards. An entrant of over eighteen is regarded as 
having been employed for one year. That is to say, 
she starts work at the same rate as a juvenile learner 
in her second year — in Wholesale Tailoring, for example, 
at I2S. instead of 7s. In the Wholesale Mantle trade 
the period of leamership for late entrants only 
lasts for a year, after which period the worker ^vill 
generally be put on piece-rates.^ Although the drop in 
earnings is still severe for the worker transferring,- the 
provision for adult learners has recently been used to 
an increasing extent. Thus in Leeds, during the first 
five months of 1934, over 200 adult learners had entered 
the tailoring trade. It appears, however, that very 
frequently the minimum wage of 12s. was made up by 
the employer to, say, £x. In Leeds, these workers 
were attracted to the clothing trades by the shortage ; 
some came from other industries, while others had not 
previously been gainfully employed. It was said that 
most of the adult learners were put on piece-rates, and 

^ Some Trade Boards (Retail Bespoke Tailoring, WTiolesale Tailoring, 
Mantles, Dressmaking) have a regulation to the effect that employment in a 
related trade (e.g. Retail Tailoring in the case of the Wholesale Tailoring 
Board) is to count for the purpose of the minimum rate. Thus for a worker 
who, after two years in Wholesale Tailoring, moves to Retail Tailoring, the 
minimum wage will be that which would apply to a worker who has been 
employed for two years in Retail Tailoring. This considerably facilitates 
transference between related trades. 

- Indeed from the point of view of immediate income, the worker transferring 
would be no better off than if she were out of work, las. being less than the 
unemployment benefit rate for a woman of tiventy-one and little more than, 
or the same as, the benefit rate for a woman of eighteen to twenty-one. 
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earned reasonable amounts, after a few weeks. It is 
not likely, however, that any great number of adult 
H’omen, previously occupied in other kinds of work 
\\iU ever be attracted to the clothing trades. The 
speed and nimbleness of finger needed by the power 
machinist are not easily acquired after a certain age. 
In those sections of the trade where tvork is highly sub- 
divided, a slow worker may retard the whole system of 
production and will not be welcome. Moreover adult 
women naturally dislike learning a new occupation 
alongside young girls who will probably pick up the 
work and earn good wages a great deal more quickly 
than their eiders. 

One potential reserve of additional labour, often of 
highly skilled and experienced labour, is to be found 
among married ^vomen who have left the trade. As 
already described, this reserve is used quite extensively 
at present to support seasonal fiuctuations. Specif 
terms are offered in the form of shorter hours and 
opportunities for home duties and most firms have a 
list of married women who can be called on if necessary. 
It seems, though, that the limits of this reserve are, at 
existing rates of pay, very quickly reached. The 
demand of married women for u'ages tends to be in- 
elastic and it is unfikeiy that even substantial monetary 
or other inducements would call many more from the 
fireside to the bench- Partly, too, the willingness of 
mamed women to earn will depend on whether their 
husbands are employed; and most of the towns 
(London, Manchester, Leeds), in which the shortage of 
female labour is severe are towns in wWch unemploy- 
ment among men has been generally below the average. 

To a very slight ^tent metre male labour might be 
brought into the clothing trad^ A good many firms 
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already employ men as machinists but only, as a rule, 
where the higher wages that must be paid are justified 
by the special skill required. 

The Location of the Clothing Industry. One of the 
contributory causes of the labour shortage is the move- 
ment of workers out of those central and frequently 
congested areas in which the clothing trade is often 
found to suburbs and housing estates. In their new 
residences the factor of transport cost often makes it 
unprofitable or even impossible for workers who might 
have entered the clothing trades to work at a great 
distance from their homes. Even the distance of a 
twopenny tram ride means 2S. a week and 2s. is a large 
slice of a learner’s wage. This factor is important in 
the East End of London and also in central jManchester, 
both districts in wliich the clothing trade flourishes 
and both districts which have seen in recent years a 
considerable exodus of residents. 

If, then, workers are not available where the clothing 
factories are settled, would it be practicable for the 
clothing factories (which were established in their 
present situations largely in order to be near to the 
labour supply) to follow the workers to their new homes ? 
To some extent this is already happening. In London, 
there is evidence of a movement of clothing factories 
away from the East End, where the labour shortage is 
most severe, to the suburban districts. In Manchester 
new clothing factories are being built on the outskirts 
of the city instead of in its centre, and, in a few cases, 
already established firms have moved out. An 
obstacle to this kind of decentralization is the urgency 
with which orders must occasionally be filled. The 
difference in time of transport may, it is sometimes 
held, be the difference between getting or not getting an 

M 
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order, especially since to an increasing extent trade is 
direct between retailer and manufacturer, and no 
wholesaler will hold stocks ready in his n-arehouse. 
It is unlikely, hon-ever, that orders of such urgency that 
an hour or less makes all the difference are very 
frequent. Moreover, if a greater proportion of the trade 
were decentralized retailers would become accustomed 
to exercise rather more foresight when laying in their 
stocks. 

The attraction of factories to the new local authority 
housing estates is important and desirable for many 
reasons. Present touTi-planning policy, ^vith its wide 
decentralization of working-class housing, requires 
that industry too should be decentralized. But at 
present the towm planner can do little more than block 
in wth purple ink a certain part of his map, labelling 
it " Proposed Industrial Zone." All the local authority 
may do (and this requires special powers) is to offer 
inducements to firms, suchasloans at e.xceptionally low 
interest, for the building of a factory on a housing 
estate. This has, indeed, been done by Manchester in 
the case of half a dozen firms, including one hosiery 
factory, at Wythenshawe. But clearly this kind of 
inducement, if offered on a sufficiently extensive scale 
to be at all effective, will be extremely expensive to the 
local authority and is moreover liable to lead to com- 
petitive " bidding ” for industries bet^reen several 
local authorities. It is, too, a form of concealed 
subsidy which cannot be regarded with wholehearted 
approval. 

The relation of location of industry to the problem of 
labour shortage goes farther than the question of 
decentralization mthin urban areas. In Slanchester 
there is not at certain seasons enough suitable female 
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labour ; but within a couple of hours’ journey by road 
are a score of cotton to^vns with a large surplus female 
labour force. The women in the cotton towns are 
accustomed to factory work and the earnings of most of 
them during the last few years are weU below earnings 
in the clothing trades. Yet there has been almost no 
development of the clothing industry in the cotton 
areas and the number of new clothing firms established 
in recent years in Lancashire outside the existing 
clothing centres is very small indeed.^ 

The principal obstacle to the development of clothing 
manufacture in the depressed parts of Lancashire is 
the distance from the market. In a seasonal fashion 
trade it seems that under present conditions this 
distance is thought to present formidable problems — 
more serious, clearly, than in the case of decentralka- 
tion within a big city — on account both of the cost and 
of the delay of .transport. It is difiicult to believe, 
however, that the time taken to carry the finished 
products with modem transport facilities can really be 
of the first importance. A more serious objection 
involved in distance is that firms at the centre are more 
accessible to buyers than those at a distance, and 
proximity to the buyers may be of great importance in 
a highly competitive trade. In any event those 
sections of the clothing trades which are less competi- 
tive, in which fashion changes are less important, and 
of which the products, being fairly standardized, can 
easily be stocked, such as wholesale tailoring and 
shirtmaldng, might weU be established in the cotton 

^ The extension of the clothing trades to new areas would only be a solution 
of the " quantitative " labour shortage. So far as the " qualitative " shortage 
is concerned, it would appear that least difhculty will arise where the trade is 
highly concentrated since there ■will then be fewest geographical obstacles to 
movement of labour between firms. 
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towns. Both wholesale tailoring and shirtmaking are 
already found on quite a large scale in such towns as 
Crewe and Wigan— both fairly remote from the chief 
distribution centres. Again, however, it must be 
pointed out that no sort of machinery at present exists 
to initiate such a development. 

To end this section, the close connection between the 
labour shortage and the seasonal fluctuations in the 
clothing trades may again be emphasized. The short- 
age, to begin with, is for the most part a seasonal 
shortage, and exists alongside average unemployment 
rates of from 8% to 14% in the several sections of the 
industry. Any progress in the direction of smoothing 
the seasonal fluctuations would therefore help to dispose 
of the shortage, both by allowng more complete use 
to be made of the labour already available and also by 
rendering the trade more attractive to new entrants. 
Such an increase in stability would help, too, to remove 
the <hsorganization resulting from the high labour 
turnover in the Manchester trade. The extension of 
adequate training and, more important still, the better 
organization of the labour market woifld at the same 
time reduce the shortage cf labour and the seasonal 
imemplo5Tnent. 

It should be pointed out that to a limited extent the 
problems are already being solved by the methods 
indicated. Already the shortage of labour has stimu- 
lated a few firms to reduce seasonal instability in order 
to keep their workers together and to increase the 
adaptability of the workers already available by pro- 
viding more complete training than is ciistomary. 
Spontaneous movement in the directions indicated has 
therefore taken place, but so far only very slowly. 
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2. METHODS OF STABILIZATION IN THE CLOTHING 

INDUSTRIES 

There are several reasons why efforts should be made 
— and in very many cases are being made — to smooth 
out the seasonal fluctuations in operation of the clothing 
industries. Employers, workers and consumers would 
all benefit from a greater degree of stabilization. The 
imcertainty and irregularity of work are harmful to 
the workers, reducing their standard of life and render- 
ing their position precarious. The occasional shortages 
of labour, and the disorganization and high turnover 
rate wliich result, could be diminished by more stability. 
Lastly, more even and complete utilization of plant 
would result in lower overhead costs and should make 
possible some reduction in prices. The importance 
of this item can be gauged by consideration of the 
relative proportion of overhead costs in clothing. 
jMaterial costs should be excluded from any estimate, 
because they vary greatly from one section of the trade 
to another. Deduction of wages paid^ from the net 
output, as given by the Census of Production, should 
therefore give a rough estimate of the proportion of 
overhead costs. Thus in Tailoring, Dressmaking, 
iVIiliinery, etc., wages are 50% of net output, in Hats 
and Caps 56% and in other clothing trades about 48%. 
In the clothing trades generally, then, it \vill probably 
be safe to say that overhead costs are from 40% to 50%. 
It appears that there are not wide differences between 
tailoring, light clothing, shirtmaking, etc. ; figures are 
not available for the several sections but a reliable 

• Salaries are not included as wages. Salaries should of course be regarded as 
overheads and so really should a certain proportion of wages (i.e. “ Standing 
Wages "). On the other hand there are certain prime costs such as packing 
and transport which are included with overheads in this estimate. 
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authority estimated independently that in light clothing 
overheads varied from 40%-50% of total costs (exclud- 
ing materials and dividends, but including depreciation 
and interest on loans and capital). These estimates 
are necessarily rough but suffice to show that any factor 
which reduces overhead costs per unit of output should 
make an important difference to total costs of produc- 
tion per unit. 

We may sum up now the various methods which 
can be used to even out seasonal fluctuations. Jlost of 
these methods are already employed to a certain 
extent but in nearly all cases the possibilities of their 
extension go far beyond existing practice. 

(a) Smoothing Consumption. 

First of all, an attack may be made at the con- 
sumers' end of the market. The root causes of seasonal 
variation in demand we have seen to be climatic 
changes and fashions. Nothing short of compulsory 
standardiaation of the clothes of men and women — 
which to say the least of it is unlikely in individualist 
England — can make any very great difference to these 
factors. But it would probably be possible to modify 
consumers’ ideas and habits in such a way as to make it 
rather easier than at present to forecast and anticipate 
demand. Thus the consumer’s— principally the male 
consumer’s — preference for bespoke over ready-made 
clothes might be modified. Ready-made garments, as 
we have seen, can be made to stock and any increase 
in the proportion of those sold helps to even out the 
seasonal curve of production. 

While demand for a number of commodities is 
inevitably bunched at certain times of the year, it 
might be possible by propaganda to extend these 
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periods slightly. At present the tendency seems to be 
for advertising to be concentrated on the days just 
before hohdays and thus to intensify the bunching of 
demand. Efforts were made in France before the war, 
in conjunction with " anti-sweating ” campaigns, to 
persuade those members of the pubhc who claimed a 
social conscience to consider seasonal unemplo5mient 
and seasonal pressure in making their purchases. A 
Ligiie Sociale d' Achetenrs, with a motto “ Vivre c'est 
acheter, acheter c’est pouvoir, pouvoir c’est devoir ” 
was estabhshed and published informed advice to 
customers of good will.^ A certain number of firms in 
this country have made efforts along the same lines but 
\vithout much success. Thus the Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society clothing factories have frequently tried to 
induce the pubhc to alter their buying habits by 
pubhcity campaigns, special discounts to buyers at 
certain seasons, and special discounts to the retail 
societies, but mthout any appreciable effect. Not 
much, it seems, can be hoped for from consumers. 

There is, however, a class of consumers less affected 
than the general pubhc by fashions and climate. 
Government Departments, Local Authorities, Rahway 
Companies and simhar institutions give from time to 
time large contracts for clothing — ^principaUy uniforms. 
There is no reason why such bodies should not place 
their contracts at times when ordinary business is slack. 
To some extent this kind of work is done by specialized 
uniform contractors but a great deal of it is carried on by 
ordinary manufacturers.® Indeed one of the reasons 
why more manufacturers do not take up Govermnent 

' See Webb and Freeman. Seasonal Trades, p. 59. 

- Some kinds of uniform clothing (such as policemen’s -winter uniform made 
of heavy Pilots) require special machinery, but in most cases these garments 
can be made on ordinary machinery. 
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contracting is that the contracts often come in at a 
busy season when it would be inconvenient to accept 
them. 

A certain number of local authorities and some 
Government departments already give their orders 
at slack times and this kind of consideration is very 
welcome to the trade.' But there is no reason why this 
number should not he greatly increased. 

(6) Stabilization of Production. 

It has been shown how in spite of seasonal changes in 
demand, firms can stabilize their output by making 
stocks, where they are in a position to anticipate 
demand, by extending the range of their production, 
and by getting in orders well ahead of delivery dates. 
One very significant point brought out by the enquiries 
is that these methods of stabilizing can only be fully 
used by the firm which is large enough to finance stocks, 
to enter more than one market and to induce whole- 
salers or retailers to place orders when they are required. 
But the clothing industry is in most sections an industry 
of exceptionally small firms ; these small firms, especi- 
ally if they are subcontractors, must live on a hand-to- 
mouth basis and have no means of staving off the 
seasonal pressure and seasonal slackness of orders. 

It may be thought that a stabilizing influence could 
and would be exerted by the merchants, wholesale 
and retail, who might be able to trandate the spasmodic 
demands of the public into a fairly stable flow of orders 
to the manufacturer. In fact, this only happens within 
a very limited sphere. The wholesaler, to begin wth, 

* lo 1925 UieJIimstry of Health issoedacucuUrto local auttonti«s drawing 
tneir attention to this questioo and arguig them to fix the delivery dates for 
cloUung and unUonn coaltacu so that the \»ork could be done in normally 
slack seasons Annual Rtp„iejtkt MtaxUr^f dJ lltailh.p 90. 
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is being steadily eliminated from the clothing trades, 
partly because be has almost ceased to perform his 
important function of holding stocks, partly because 
an increasing proportion of retail trade is in the hands 
of the large-scale retail stores. These stores, very 
often vith centrahzed and highly expert buying 
departments, in most cases now prefer to approach the 
manufacturer direct. The manufacturer, too, very 
often prefers to deal direct wth a large stores rather 
than with a wholesaler. 

With the disappearance of the wholesaler, it is left 
to manufacturer and retailer to carry what stocks are 
made. But the small retailer — who stih, after all, 
does the greater part of the countrj^’s retail trade — ^is 
subject to the same forces as the small manufacturer. 
His market, being small, is too uncertain, and his 
finances are probably in any case inadequate to permit 
the canying of considerable stocks. The large retail 
store has a more assured market and can afford the 
expense of holding stocks, but in many kinds of clothing 
fashion changes are so rapid that even the biggest stores 
buy practically from hand to mouth. Men's and boys' 
suits and overcoats, hats, ladies' tailored garments of 
heavy materials and shirts can, it is true, be bought 
well ahead and in one very large retail store are noimally 
ordered some three or four months before dehvery. 
The manufacturer receiving such orders can of course 
avoid sudden rushes and his season ■wiU be more spread 
out. In buying these garments, where fashion changes 
fairly slowly, the big stores wiU order largely according 
to movements in the price of the raw material. An 
expected rise in wool prices null stimulate the store to 
buy in good time ; a slmnp in prices ^viIl cause the 
buyer to postpone purchase. Thus the normal interval 
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the extension of systematic short-time working and the 
reduction of hours in slack periods would distribute 
seasonal unemplojmient more evenly. The growth of 
trade union organization, which is at present notably 
weak, especially among women, in the clothing trades,^ 
could undoubtedly help to achieve both these objec- 
tives, as we have discovered in the well organized felt 
hat making industry. In a well-organized trade it 
would be possible for employers and union to come to 
comprehensive and effective agreements covering train- 
ing and short-time working ; moreover by co-operation 
in the enforcement of more imiform conditions em- 
ployers and unions could together succeed in diminish- 
ing the high tiumover of labour at present found in 
certain sections of the clothing industries. 

Secondly, by the extended use of emplojunent 
exchanges employers could centralize the supply of and 
demand for labour, and in this way help to reduce the 
need for a large reserve of semi-casual workers, and 
would at the same time get a wder choice of appHcants 
for work. 


* Approximately one in eight women and one in four men in the clothing 
trades are at present trade union members. 
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bricks, cement, masonry, joinery and paiat, work in 
factory conditions wth a higher proportion of fixed 
capital and plant than builders themselves. Irregu- 
larity of building activity must imply irregular orders 
to the providers of materials and accessories and thus 
increase the overhead costs of the latter. Thus 
irregular building must tend to raise costs and therefore 
to intensify not only the economic problems of the 
building industry but the broader and more far-reaching 
social problem of housing. 

On the other hand, there is no doubt that in most 
building work the cost in %vinter is somewhat higher 
than in summer. In ^vinter, ^vork tends to be done 
less efiiciently ; darkness comes on earher, there are 
more frequent breaks for wet weather and wet and 
muddy ground impedes the transport of materials. 
It is estimated that in the case of dweUing houses the 
additional cost of winter building is something like 2% 
of the total cost. 

Employment in the building industry is normally 
lowest in January and rises rapidly to the peak in 
May ; there is a slight dip in July but revival to a 
secondary peak in August. After August employment 
declines steadily to January.^ This August peak is 
most conspicuous in London where August is actually 
the month of greatest employment. Since London 
accounts for 20% of the total number insured in build- 
ing in the United Kingdom, this particular feature of 
the London industry is generally noticeable in the 
national figures. In the North-Western Area, on the 
other hand, there is no sign at aU of any rising tendency 
m August. Though the general pattern is always the 
same, there are distinct differences in seasonality from 

^ See Appendix III, and Chart I, p. 176. 
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year to year. The August peak is not visible every 
year ; the depth of the trough varies, being dependent 
largely on the severity of the weather. Thus in 1929 
the trough actually occurred in February, when there 
was an exceptionally severe frost. 

Figures of employment must, however, minimize the 
extent of soasonai irregularity of actual working, 
because they make no allowance for overtime or for 
short spells of unemployment (perhaps of only a few 
hours) due to bad weather. Thus, the Ministry of 
Labour's enquiry into hours and earnings in 1924* 
showed that the average number of hours actually 
worked was 43 '3 in a week in January, 45*0 in a week in 
April, 45-4inaweekin July and45'i in a week in October. 

On balance, the building industry has expanded 
considerably during the post-war period but the steady 
increase of insured workers,' when coupled tvith the 
ups and downs of employment — wluch are partly due 
to changes in Government housing policy — has meant a 
heavy load of unemployment of whicli a considerable 
part is due to seasonal fluctuations. Average monthly 
unemployment was in no year less than 9*5% (2925) 
and averaged i5’4% over the whole period 1924-32. 

Average seasonal unemployment during the year 
Nvas 1-9% in 1924, 3-1% in 1928 and 2-8% in 1932. In 
fact about 20% of the total lUjempJoyment can, on the 
average, be attributed to the seasonal variation.* But 
even at the seasonal peak unemployment was never, 
between 1924 and 1932, less than 7-0% (1927). 

Seasonal fluctuations in the building industry itself 

^ Minislfy of Labour GititIU. Jwoaiy 19x7, p. ii. 

* In Joiy 1934, giS.ooo pej$on5 «ere >asured in the building industry ; this 
Sgare had increased by 34% front 1914. while the numbers employed 
increased by 24%. 

* These agures axe to be found ui Appendix 1. p, 283. 
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naturally spread through the whole group of industries 
dependent on, or associated with, building.^ First 
come the industries providing building materials ; 
stone and slate, cement, artificial stone, bricks, tiles, 
pipes, paint, and machined woodwork. Nearly aU 
of these resemble the building industiy»- quite closely 
both as to pattern and amplitude of seasonal fluctuation. 
The second group of associated industries consists of 
those which provide fin.ished products essential to house- 
building but which are not so closely dependent on the 
operations of the building trade : heating apparatus, 
light castings, wallpaper, electric fittings. Most of 
these show a regular seasonal fluctuation but in many 
the peak season comes in autmnn or ^vinter. The 
demand for their products is mainly a replacement 
demand, and does not necessarily coincide vith the 
demand for new houses. 

Comparison of seasonal fluctuations in the employ- 
ment of the different crafts and classes of building 
workers- throws light on the manner in which different 
processes are affected by seasonal factors. First come 
the workers engaged principally on the construction 
of new houses, according to the order in which their 
ser\dces are required in building operations : brick- 
laj^ers, carpenters, masons, slaters and plasterers. 
The seasonal fluctuation is similar in amplitude for aU 
these crafts (though rather small for slaters) but there 
are certain differences in pattern. The seasons are 
likely to follow each other according to the successive 
processes : thus the seasonal decline among masons 
and plasterers starts later than in the other crafts. An 
important distinction is that between outdoor and 
indoor workers. Unfavourable weather directly affects 

* See Appendix III. - See Chart r, p- 
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the former and may make their work impossible ; it 
only affects the latter if by holding up the outdoor 
workers it delays those who work inside. 

The greater part of building work must necessarily 
be done not only on the site but also at a certain time in 
relation to the whole succession of operations. Thus 
there is very little opportunity for work to be done in 
advance of demand and for stocks to be carried. The 


only important exceptions to this rule are carpenters 
and joiners and masons. An increasing proportion of 
^■;he woodwork — stairs, doors, skirting, floorboard, etc. 
— used in building is prepared beforehand in the factory 
or workshop and has only to be fitted into place as a 
finished product. Originally, joiners, working in the 
shop, and carpenters, working in the building under 
J construction, were regarded as belonging to quite 
distinct trades. Nowadays there is less separation and 
joiners and carpenters are generally classified imder one 
head.i The same tendency has operated in the case of 
masonry. An increasing proportion of the " dressing ” 
or cutting up of stonework is carried out at the quarry 
or stoneyard and only the fixing of the finished stone- 
work into place remains to be done on the site. The 
tendency to apply mechanical technique to woodwork- 
ing and stonework is, indeed, the principal technical 
change in recent years in the building of small houses. 
Among carpenters (including joiners) and masons, 
therefore, there is an increasing proportion of work to 
be done away from the site ; weather and the necessity 
for working according to a fixed succession of operations 
are thus becoming less important. This factor has 
reduced the day-to-day and week-to-week fluctuations 


’^The Jlinistry of Labour classes both as carpenters. In the North of 
England both classes have for some time been kno^vn generally as joiners. 


N 
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among carpenters, joiners and masons but has pro- 
bably not much affected the general shape of the sea- 
sonal curve. The technical obstacles to regular work 
all the year roimd may have been largely surmounted 
but the economic difficulties of anticipating demand 
and of carrying large stocks still remain. 

The crafts so far described are those concerned 
principally nith new construction. Plumbers and 
painters, occupied largely with maintenance and 
repair n-ork, are subject to different seasonal variations. 
Among plumbers, the seasonal fluctuation is consider 
ably less marked than in any other craft ; the pattern 
too, is rather different. There are two seasons, 
spring and autumn, the latter extending till December ; 
the summer, on the other hand, is slack. Work on. 
burst pipes and repairs presumably accounts lor the 
large volume of winter activity. 

Painters, on the other hand, suffer from a more 
severe seasonal fluctuation than any other branch. 
This extreme irregularity is due partly to the highly 
seasonal demand for painting, partly to the large 
influx of workers into the painting trade. " Painters ” 
vary from highly-skilled craftsmen to men of very little 
experience whose work demands less skill than that of 
•’ny labourers. There is a great deal of painting 
tj for instance the painting of factories, which 
K rHtle experience or skill and there has always 
^ S 'mcy — especially since the development of 
° z } aints — for unskilled workers to flood tbj s 
w I V The work is casual and consists, for 
g o I inlennittent odd jobs. The effect 
« § § tly to increase the irregularity of 

“ “ ’aged, 

mal fluctuation varies, however. 
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^ong the different grades of painters. Some idea of 
rej^xtent of the differences can be got from a com- 
qhson of the tmemployment figures among members 
■^the National Society of Painters, whose membership 
)mprises mainly the skilled men, with the Ministry of 
.abour figures. Thus in 1933 the ilinistr^^ of Labour 
memployment percentage among painters varied be- 
ween 51% in February and 13% in June, wMle the 
.'fational Society’s percentage varied between 29% 
and 5%. In 1934 the Ministry of Labour’s percentage 
at the peak month. May, was 8% ; the National 
Society’s percentage was 4%. 

Even among the skilled painters, the real craftsmen, 
the extent of seasonal fluctuation is very serious, but 
at the busiest time of 3*ear the number of imemployed 
is small. Among the more casual class the seasonal 
fluctuation is much greater; and not only are the 
great majority out of work in the slack season but there 
is a considerable surplus of labour throughout the year. 

The remaining building occupations eure craft 
labourers and " other occupations.” The former are 
attached to bricklayers, plumbers, painters, masons and 
the other craftsmen and the seasonal fluctuations of 
employment are the same as for the skilled men. 
The “ other occupations ” include a variety of workers 
— excavators, concreters, scaffold hands and general 
labourers ; others are semi-skilled workers, or specialist 
labourers, required largely for new occupations such 
as steel erecting, resulting from the introduction of 
machinery and new technical methods. Wflflle seasonal 
fluctuation is not more severe than for craftsmen, the 
average percentage unemployed both of craft labourers 
and of other occupations is very high. The rmem- 
ploy'ed from other trades tend to drift into the semi- 
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skilled and unskiHed building occupations (amon^ 
which one may include much painting) and the erf has pro. 
quence is a permanent surplus of workers in tft the 
grades.^ Sometimes there are actual shortages at ^ «-orh 
busy seasons, in certain districts, of bricklayers \unted 
plasterers together with a heavy surplus of semi*skillebaj, j 
men and labourers. Tius tendency for the unemployed 
to drift into building is not indeed a new phenomenoiV^^ 

In Ivis evidence to the Royal Commission on the Poo^^j 
Laws* in 1908, Mr. Sidney Webb stated that of 
applicants to Distress Committees in London 2^% 
belonged to the building trades and it was ' •• > 

in the Report of that Royal Commission that trades 
subject to irregular activity always tend to attract a 
mass of casual labour intermittently employed and 
often constituting a difficult soda! problem. 

Wage rates, it used to be thought, compensated to 
some extent the risk of seasonal unemployment. Thus 
bricklayers before the war received one penny an hour 
more than other craftsmen and it was frequently said 
that this extra penny was accounted for by the greater 
risk to which bricklayers were subject of being laid off 
on account of bad weather (mainly for short spells not 
included in the unemployment returns). Since the 
war, however, the wage differentials have been largely 
removed and now craftsmen all receive the same rate 
in most areas.* The actual hourly rate is xs. 5|d. for 

‘ " If > ou looted at tt« prevuns lodostnal oetupabons of budding labouiets 
of forty andQ>ei. you would find tbatu coveted tbe whole mdustnal range." 
Evidence of Sir W. Eady. Royat Comitutuan on Vnemfl^yntnt Imuratict, 

Vol 1 . p 118. 

* Vol. IX, Q 93066. 

»In a few distncts. inclndiag Mme targe towns, plasterers receive id an 
hour more aad painters td less than oUier craftsmen. The employmeat of 
painters is as we have seen, sobject to ai«e severe seasoou floctuatioa than 
that of any other ciaftsmen, but the degree olsloll required by paiBters is oa 
the whole, muchless. ‘ ' 
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and IS. ijd. for labourers in large tows, 
^JiA. more in London, and from id. to 4d. less 
The ^ towns and rural districts. Piece-rate payment 
regula^y rare but does occasionally occmr. In most of 
quart-ormtry the working week is longer in summer than 
--^fivinter — ^46!- and 44 hours respectively — ^the duration 
of the “ summer ” being determined by Summer Time. 
But in many towns, including London, hours are 44 a 
week all the year around. 

2. SEASONAL FLUCTUATIONS AND INDUSTRIAL 
ORGANIZATION 

Seasonal fluctuations in the building industry, it 
has been shown, vary appreciably among the several 
occupations and processes. There are equally im- 
portant differences in seasonality between different 
sorts of building work and between different types of 
firm. 

The only statistics available relating to cmrent pro- 
duction are those giving the value of Building Plans 
approved by the 146 principal Local Authorities 
(excluding the London County Council). This series, 
however, only includes a very small proportion of the 
total repair work — naturally enough, since only im- 
portant repairs require local authority sanction. Ac- 
cording to the Census of Production 1930^ repairs and 
maintenance represent 19% of the gross value of the 
total work done on buildings. But the figures of 
Building Plans can be used to separate seasonal fluctu- 
, ations in the construction of dweUing houses and in 
other classes of work. It must be observed, however, 
that there is likely to be a time lag between the passing 
of the plans and actual building. 

^ Census of Production, 1930. Part IV, p. 1S3. 
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The seasonal fluctuation in plans passed is not very 
regular^ In dwelling house construction the first 
quarter is usually low, while the second quarter is 
generally the peak ; in the third quarter there is 
most often a faU, and in the fourth activity generally 
re\dves again. Other classes of building seem less 
subject to seasonal fluctuation : the amplitude of 
fluctuation is generally less while the pattern is even 
more irregular than in the building of dweUing houses. 
The reason seems to be that the building processes used 
in commercial construction are on the whole less 
susceptible to the influence of the weather. The 
use of steel frames, especially, in large commercial 
buildings makes it possible to work imder cover 
soon after construction has started. Once the frame 
and floors have been put up the remainder of the 
work can be done independently of weather con- 
ditions. 

Repair and maintenance work — especially the small 
jobs undertaken by small firms and not included in the 
figiures of Building Plans — appears to be much more 
subject to seasonal fluctuation than new construction. 
The fluctuation is only partly due to. the weather; 
social habits — ^for instance, spring cleaning — ^tend to 
concentrate the work in certain months, especially the 
spring, although much of it might equally well be 
carried on at other times of the year, at any rate during 
the dry months. 

In London a great deal of painting and decoration 
is done in the late summer when the houses of the 
wealthy are very often empty. The importance of 
work on this class of houses may account for the 
August peak in emplo5mient in London.- 

2 Seep. 173. 


1 See Chart 2. 
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The intensity of seasonal fluctuation varies from 
firm to firm according to the methods \vith wliicb Anns 
work and their scale of operation. At one end of the 
scale are the very large contractors, nearly all situated 
in London, who concentrate mainly on the organization 
and financing of the biggest constructions, office 
blocks, department stores and the like. These firms 
let out most of the work to subcontractors specializing 
on particular processes. Next come large general 
contractors who undertake contracts for business 
premises, public buildings and also contracts for 
municipal housing schemes. These firms generally 
perform themselves several of the processes — such as 
excavating, concreting, bricklaying, masonry and car- 
pentry — and let out the rest to specialists. As many as 
a dozen firms— including the manufacturers of electrical 
apparatus, sanitary ware, etc., who are outside the 
building industry — may be engaged as subcontractors 
on a single job. 

The tWrd group of firms consists of speculative 
builders who erect houses not to contract but in the 
hope of selling (or, less often, letting) them when 
completed. There is no hard and fast distinction 
between contract and speculative builders and some 
engage in both lines. There is, however, a difference 
in seasonal fluctuation between contract and specula- 
tive work. The speculative builder is anxious to sell 
his houses as soon after completion as possible. Since 
there appears to be a distinct house-buying season, 
lasting from about April to September, the speculative 
builder \vill slow down his operations at the end of the 
summer and accelerate operations again about Febru- 
ary or March. Contract work is generally much more 
regular. Fluctuations in work on municipal housing 
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contracts are partly governed by the times at which 
contracts are placed, but activity tends as a rule to 
slow down in winter because of the higher costs and 
stoppages due to bad weather. 

Fourth are the small builders, painters, plumbers, 
plasterers, carpenters and so on, who undertake little 
new construction and are concerned chiefly with main- 
tenance and repair work. Since the volrnne of repair 
work to be done is very irregular, activity in this class 
of firm tends to be extremely seasonal. 

There is a close connection between size of firm and 
intensity of seasonal fluctuation in the building indus- 
try, as in the other industries studied. The small 
firms are subject to a wider fluctuation. This is partly 
due to the fact that the small firms are largely engaged 
in repair work which, as we have seen, is the most irregu- 
lar kind of work. But even among firms engaged on 
new construction, there is reason to believe that 
seasonal fluctuation is greatest among the smaller 
firms. The large firms get the large contracts, which 
usually take a year or more to complete ; their work 
will go on fairly steadily apart from stoppages due to 
bad weather. The small firms are normally engaged 
on small jobs and will so far as possible carry them out 
in summer when conditions are most favourable and 
when, in the case of speculative building, the chances of 
selling are best. 

As important as seasonal fluctuations are the irregu- 
lar or casual fluctuations felt by individual building 
firms but not shown in the figures for the trade as a 
whole. Employment in individual firms fluctuates a 
great deal more than total employment in the industry. 
The activity of a single firm ^vill constantly vary as 
jobs start and come to an end. Since, as we have 
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already emphasized, fixed capital in the industry is 
small these variations do not seriously increase costs or 
lead to waste of plant but to many of the workers they 
imply continual changing of jobs and employers. 
Again, small firms are subject to wider fluctuations 
than large ones, because the small firms only carry out 
sraall-scie operations and because the commencement 
or conclusion of a single job will affect the small firm 
more seriously than the large. The man employed 
by a small firm is therefore likely to receive a smaller 
average ^Yeekly income than his fellow working for a 
larger company. 

This conclusion is borne out by the Ministry of 
Labour’s Earnings Enquiry in 1931, which separated 
firms employing ten or more from those employing 
less than ten workers. In the week ended October 
24th, 1931, average earnings of building workers 
in the larger firms were 58s. 6d., in the smaller firms 
51s. 5d.' Since rates were the same, the difference in 
earnings suggests less regular work in the smaller 
firms. 

There is another important aspect of the relation 
between seasonal fluctuation and size of finn. The 
peak season brings into existence a number of small 
firms who concentrate on summer working when tl;e 
demand is sufficient to employ all available resources ; 
in the slack season these firms operate on a much 
reduced scale. The existence of these firms makes it 
possible for the peak demand to be fully satisfied and 
even encourages the seasonal fluctuations. The effect 
is therefore cumulative. 

In these circumstances it is to be expected that build- 
ing should be an unstable industry. The remarkably 

* Mtmitty of Labour GotUU, February. 1933. 
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high figures of bankruptcies^ among builders indicate 
at once the risks of the business and the facility with 
which firms without adequate resources enter the trade. 


3. ORGANIZATION OF THE LABOUR MARKET 

In view of the extreme irregularity in the activity of 
single employers, especially small employers, in build- 
ing, it is to be expected that the organization of the 
labour market and the methods of engaging labour 
should be different from those in most other industries. 
Legally, in fact, employment of buildings is on an hourly 
basis ; engagements are terminable at an hour’s notice 
on either side. In practice, however, at least a day's 
notice is generally given. This applies to all workers 
except the administrative and clerical staff.® 

In practice, the length of engagement varies greatly 
A very considerable proportion of men are in effect 
almost permanent employees and either remain witt 
1 the same firm for years or are able to get a continuous 
series of jobs without intervening periods of unemploy- 
ment. These workers can be sure of employment aU 
the year round, except for short speUs -without work on 
account of bad weather. This class includes many 
workers employed in the joinery shops and masonry 
yards, where conditions of employment resemble those 
in the factory. Except for these joiners and masons 
the majority of the “ permanent ” budding operatives 
are dismissed at the end of each job, though they will 

' The Bankruptcy Returns show that builders and builders' merchants 
accounted for io% of total bankruptcies in 1930, g% in 1931 and 9% in 1932. 

Builders, with '.nd grocers, seem to be among the classes most liable to 

bankruptcy. 1 

^ It used to be'the custom to keep on apprentices even when there was no 
work, but this is rare nowadays. 
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be taken on again imme^^y . / ^ed of a tisvi ioi> 
\Vhen a worker is disimssed bu ^ owO 

for the same firm elsewhere he the 

travelling expenses.^'Sft- ^^y ^ one job ; 

period of engagement covermor{r"w»q4 ij^ 
these circumstances a travelling allowance « 


the employer. 

The proportion of building workers who drew no 
Unemployment Benefit during the whole period Novem- 
ber, 1921, to July, 1930, is some indication of the rela- 
tive size of the " permanent " class. The proportion 
was 32%,' but is probably lower now. The proportion 
is low as compared with other expanding industries ; 
indeed the only important industries showing lower 
figures are dock service and public works — both highly 
irregular industries — and certain exceptionally de- 
pressed trades — shipbuilding, cotton, coal, iron and 
steel. 


The majority of building operatives are employed on 
what must be described as a casual basis. They move 
constantly from one employer to another and their 
usual period of employment is one job. The jobs may 
last a few days — in the case of repairing or decorating, 
for instance — or for months in the case of a big housing 
contract.* 


Since the number of firms is so large, the activity of 
each so fluctuating, and the number of occupational 


* Royal Commission on Vnemf>loymenl Insiaanct. Appendices to EWdence. 
XXVI 57J. 

* The penod ol enjploj-meat ol paiticubr craltsmen, say bncUayers. wUI ol 
conrse be only a pfoportioa of the whole penod of btulding. But in bi’ 
contracts the usual method 1$ to start on a blocit of a few houses, and then to 
nio% e each set of craftsmen cm to a second block as they their particular 
■work on the first. Thus there wiD be work for bncUayets from the time 
ej:ca%atioiis have finished on the first block until bneUaymg is completed on 
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sub-di\asions among the workers so numerous, it is 
obvious that if temporary and local scarcities of workers 
are to be avoided there must be a considerable reserve 
pool of labour. We have already discovered that this 
reserve is large at all times of the year in the case of 
painters and of labourers, and that the chance of even a 
^mall amount of casual employment attracts to the 
ling trade large numbers of unemployed workers 
i other industries. In the other crafts, however, the 
rve, as sho\\m by the figures of unemplojmient, is 
/ shghtly more than sufficient to meet the demand 
Lng the peak season. In fact actual shortages, for 
mple of bricklayers, are common though they are 
iporary and generally confined to a relatively small 
mber of tonms or areas.^ 

.'t is clear that the existence of a reserve pool of 
jour itself encourages casual engagements and irre- 
Jar fluctuations. But the actual size of the reserve 
;quired to meet the needs of the industry depends on 
he efficiency of the machinery for notification and 
iUing of vacancies. AWiile the number of workers 
equired by each firm may fluctuate immensely, the 
:otal volume of employment varies relatively little ; 
consequently if the reser^^’e of labour can be centralized 
it needs only a fraction of the siun of the reserves 
required by each- employer. In principle, the problem 
of casual labour in the building trade resembles that in 
the emplo5mient of dock labom, though the degree of 
casualization in building — o^ving perhaps to the need 

^ For example, there Ti-as a shortage of bricklayers and of certain other 
craftsmen in Manchester during the summer of 1933 and 1934. Th® Register 
was not necessarily down to zero : it included a number of “ unemployables,” 
men registering but with definite jobs in view, and men who could not do 
the work required of them — for example, bricklayers who could only work 
on the ground and not on scaffolding. 
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for a large propoi . sidlled workers— is less extreme. 

“ On no flank of 4; many-sided problem of unem- 
ployment,” wrote N. ^ ^ ^ i - ig there 

more room for useful work evolving a system to 

substitute a means of findinf<0 regular supply of 
regular employment for regular place of the 

present system with its men half-employea’'‘'<i-i * rj^sual ’ 
workers.” How far- has such a system been evolved, 
and hoH’ far does it function eflidently ? 

The employment exchanges are of course the natural 
solution of the problem and there are few industries in 
which they can render more useful service than in 
building. The total number of vacancies filled in- 
creased from 63,000 in 1922 to 146.000 in 1929 ; the 
increase was one of 138% in sl^ed and 118% in 
unskilled occupations.* 

A feature of the exchanges' work is the spedahied 
Building Trades Exchange, confined to the building 
trade, in London* ; this exchange was established in 
1918 and is assisted by a committee representing 
employers and trade unions. Applications for employ- 
ment and for workers come from all over the London 
area and the exchange acts as a clearing house in respect 
of the building trade for all London exchanges. Lbe 
staff indudes a number of men Avith practical experience 
of the trade. In some areas the trade unions play a 
very large part in the placing of craftsmen, either 
filling vacancies themselves or in co-operation with the 

»N. B Dearie. Prtblttnt of Unemphymtttttn tk* London Butlding Tradts 
1907. p t02. 

*Se6 Royal Cowmissian on Vntmfiloytmnt Xnswanco. Memoramluia by 
MiOubyafLabour. Vol 

•Jrfua exebaoge. ana' tte Hotel and Citenng Trades Eachaoge (»ho in 
Loodoo) and the Seamen’s and Oocken’ Exchaagea m ports saci as Liverpool 
are tbe only specialued employment 
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exchanges. The older methods of engagement, univer- 
sal before the establishment of the emplo5anent 
exchanges, are still used to a very great extent. 
Information spreads in various ways — at trade union 
meetings, public houses and clubs, on the streets, in 
queues at emplojunent exchanges — about possible and 
actual vacancies. The unemployed workers, or those 
with jobs shortly coming to an end, make their way to 
the site where building is taking place — or perhaps, if 
the firm is large, to the central yard or office — and 
apply to the foreman. The applicant must take the 
chance of wasting perhaps the best part of a day (and 
possibly the cost of transport) on account of misleading 
information or of accurate information being so %videly 
circulated that more men turn up at the jobs than can 
/ be employed. 

In practice, as we have seen, many workers, crafts- 
j men and labourers, habitually foUow the same firm, or 
’ foreman, and can be more or less certain of a job when 
' that firm, or foreman, has one to offer. The workers 
attached in this way to a particular firm may not waste 
! much time in useless applications, but they are subject 
to every fluctuation in the activity of their particular 
. firm. They compose, in effect, a private reserve pool 
of labour attached to that firm. 

In small towns the practice of taking on workers at 
the site may be fairly satisfactory. The chance of 
accurate information being circulated is greater than in 
large cities. The number of possible employers is 
Smaller and they are probably within easy reach of the 
workers’ homes. In large towns, on the other hand, 
there can be no doubt that the absence or incomplete 
use of centralized machinery imnecessarily enlarges the 
finemployed reserve required by the trade and en- 
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courages irregularity and casualizaUSIL^jSrii 
We need to enquire, therefore, why the emp 
exchanges are not more widely used. 

An objection expressed in the past by employers 
that the staff of the exchanges were ‘ . 

acquainted with the occupational sub-division of ■ 
building trade. Within each craft, and amoi 
labourers, there are always a number of spo'''-’’'-- 
occupations which can be followed only by experience 
men, while some workers are unable to do 
classes of work. Misunderstanding on the part of 
exchange official of these often complicated sub- 
divisions may lead to the WTong class of worker l Ir 
sent to a job. Even if this criticism applied in the ^ 
however, it is generally agreed by employers that t^'- 
exchange ser\-ice is now in this respect efficient. In 
London, indeed, we have seen that the officials at the 
Building Trades Exchange have practical experience of 
the industry. 

The real reason why employers fail to use the 
exchanges seems to be their preference, and the pre- 
ference of their foremen, for complete authority over 
the selection of workers. The exchange may, it is 
true, send along several applicants for a vacancy but 
the choice does not appear to the employer so wide as 
when a crowd of men appear of their own accord at th= 
taking-on. Partly, no doubt, this preference is • 
on simple conservatism. Partly it seems to be h- . 
on the view that a man who voluntarily makes his way 
to the job on the chance of employment is likely to ’ 
keener than the man sent by an employment exchang 
But in addition there axe at present, from the 
ployers’ point of view, substantial advantages in 
old system. Sincemany men tend always to follow 
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exchange*^’ the foreman will know their experience and 
sal often believed in the building trade, 

excb that even when a man is unkno%vn the fore- 

wall be better able to judge his quahty at sight 
jj^^an the exchange official. Since there are plenty of 
q^.pportunities of finding work by voluntary application, 
■‘^j.he workers themselves naturally stick to the old 
^ nethod, and do not confine their enquiries to the 
'5 vacancies to which they are sent by the exchange. 
^^Thus, even the employer who wishes to use the 
'‘-fexchange may find a crowd of applicants on the site. 
•^The path of least resistance in such circumstances vdll 
^be to select the workers he requires from the voluntary 
I'^applicants. 

Moreover, on account of the large fringe of in- 
^^xperienced and unskilled workers in the budding 
Industry — ^many of them failures in their own trades — 
^’^'•.he opportunity of a large range of choice may be of 
f^®;ome importance to the employer. If this is so, the 
■0^ problem seems to take the shape of a vicious circle, 
d the pool of casual labour could be reduced, and em- 
' olo3nnent regularized, the inducement to inexperienced 
"or incompetent men to enter the building trade would 
fiisappear and employers would be subject to fewer 
5 risks in using the exchanges. But so long as the 
^present system of casual engagement persists, and 
Semployers fad. to use the exchanges, the reserve pool of 
^unemployed must remain necessardy large and an 
1 encouragement to casual labour. It is possible, how- 
lever, that the evident tendency for employers to 
^increase their use of the exchanges may in the course 
^of time break through the apparent deadlock by reduc- 
ijing the incentive to less competent workers to enter 
I, the trade. 


( 
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4. METHODS OF STABILIZATION 
What is being done, and what more might be done, 
to reduce the seasonal and irregular fluctuations 
themselves and also to reduce the mass of casually 
employed labour which those fluctuations have brought 
into the building trade ? I 

We have seen that the seasonal fluctuation i|i 
building, and particularly in painting, where it 
most intense, is due to a seasonal variation in deman 
not entirely accounted for by natural or physics 
factors It is quite possible that some part of t’ 
fluctuation might be removed by a change in socia 
habits. 

The technical obstacles to building and painting anc 
decoration in the \vinter months cannot, of course, bf 
neglected, though they are sometimes cxaggeratecr 
The chief difficulty is the greater risk of bad weathe: 
stopping w’ork and thus lengthening the period 0: 
construction and raising costs slightly. Norma 
winter conditions in this country, however, are no 
necessarily unfavourable to building operations ; in 
deed it is sometimes claimed that bricklaying, fo: 
example, is better done in winter when the bricks are 
more moist. Outdoor painting is, it is true, risky ir 
winter, because of the danger of imprisoned damp bu^ 
the only objection to indoor painting in winter is tl. | 
it is more inconvenient then than in summer to ha ' 
painters in the house. The prices quoted for wintc, 
indoor painting, on the other hand, are generally lowej 
than in spring and summer, simply because 
pressure is less. In certain lines, then, more 
might quite well be carried on in winter. 

It would be still more easy to smooth out the 
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peak in painting ; the concentration of activity in 
April and May, as compared with the summer, is due 
solely to social and not at all to technical factors. It 
is the very high level of emplo5mient at this period 
which attracts to the trade the large numbers of casual 
workers and which, therefore, causes intermittent 
employment during the rest of the year for the majority 
of those engaged. The work might well be distributed 
more evenly over the relatively dry months, the 
autumn in particular being a very favourable season for 
painting. 

- Ef^rts have been made for some time to persuade 
people to even out their demand for the services of 
painters. This propaganda is chiefly carried on by the 
trade union, the National Society of Operative House 
and Ship Painters and Decorators, and by the Paint 
Marketing Council. It takes the form of communica- 
tions to the press^ and to local authorities and other 
bodies responsible for the maintenance of buildings. 
It is emphasized that contract prices tend to be lower in 
autumn and winter and that there is then the best 
chance of the most competent workers being employed. 
At the height of the rush season the customer may find 
the work scamped on account of haste, delayed 
because of the pressure of orders, or unsatisfactorily 
done because only the least efficient workers are 
available. 

It is doubtful whether propaganda of this kind, 
unless directed to householders, can have much effect 

^ See, for example. Daily Herald, October 5th, 1934. " K Pays to Spring- 

clean Now. . . . An appeal to housewives to brighten up their homes for Christ- 
mas and not wait until the spring, was made yesterday . . . ' If women would 
not be so terribly afraid of having their houses upsetin the autumn and winter,' 
Mr. G. said, ' there would be more work for painters and decorators.’ Sir. 
G. pointed out that quotations for spring-cleaning were easier ia ■s\’inter. ..." 
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unless it be carried out on a much larger scale than at 
present. Special emphasis should be placed on the 
lower cost of off-season contracts. It might also 
worth while approaching building societies in this 
connection ; those bodies now finance a certain amount 
of decorating work. 

In the United States this propaganda has been much 
more widely developed than in Great Britain. Certain 
painting contractors, for instance, regularly circularize 
their customers or advertise in the press pointing out the 
disadvantages of activity being concentrated on the 
peak season and the advantages and lower cost of 
winter work.^ Another method is to issue statements 
sho\\’ing for each class of work the time of year when 
adequate supplies of labour are available.* It is 
worth noticing, too, that the German Government gave 
a special subsidy in 1933 to householders converting 
houses into fiats and timed the subsidy so that the bulk 
of the work would be carried out in the winter 1933-34* 

Wore effective and more promising is the propaganda 
which has been directed extensively to a particular 
class of customers of the building trade — the Govern- 
ment and local authorities and other public bodies. 
These are responsible for the construction and mainten- 
ance of an appreciable proportion of the total buildings 
in the country. As regards painting and decorative 
work the National Society of Painters addresses its. 
appeals especially to these bodies, both directly and by 
instructing its branches to get into touch with members 

•SeasenoJ Operaiion in CvnsJruavm rnius.'rm Report of President’* 
Conference on Unemployment, 1924 

* For example, the Boston Baildmg Congress issues the foUovnng advice on 
the best seasons for certain classes of woik • (1) Do interior painting and paper- 
hanging from December to Apnl {*) Plumbing - Make alterations and 
additions from December or January to ApnL {3) Heating : Overhaul 
heating plant when you shut down u the spring, etc. Op. at, p. 136. 
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of local councils. It is suggested among other things 
that school painting should be carried out in the Christ- 
mas hohdays ; at present it is more usually done in the 
summer. The response from local authorities has 
varied but in most areas, it is declared, they have at 
least given attention to the problem. It is stated that 
the Office of Works now places nearly half its painting 
and decorating work in hand between October and 
March and that the General Post Office regularly gives 
instructions that as much decorating work as possible 
should be done in \vinter.^ 

Much can be done by those local authority depart- 
ments which employ workers on the maintenance and 
repair of their oivn buildings. In Manchester, for 
example, a single Works Department is in charge of 
the upkeep of aU Corporation buddings except those 
coming xmder the jurisdiction of the Housing, Transport 
and Education Committees. The Works Department 
employs a staff of about 400, including representatives 
of aU building crafts, among whom painters make up 
the largest number. The work is arranged so as to 
give as many as possible of these workers regular 
employment all the year. Little outdoor painting 
work is done in December, January and February but 
there is enough indoor work to fill those months. 
Where the maintenance of buildings is in the hands of 
a large number of departments, it is much less easy to 
ensure the same degree of regularity. In most cases, 
the work is not considerable enough to be spread out at 
all evenly, nor is there so great a variety of jobs that, 
when weather is bad, men can always be turned on to 

* In 1924 and 1925 the hlinistry of Health issued circulars to local authorities 
asking them to arrange so far as possible to do painting and interior decoration 
during the autumn and winter months. See 6th Annua! Report of Ministry 
of Health, p. 76. 
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indoor work. Housing departments, too, can space 
their maintenance work so as to minimize irregularity 
of work by concentrating indoor painting on the winter 
and outdoor painting on the summer.' 

As regards new building, there is an opportunity for 
the Government and local authorities to play consider- 
able parts in smootliing out seasonal and irregular 
fluctuations. Local authorities \verc responsible in 
1933 for over a quarter of the total new duelling houses 
built. Hitherto rapid and often unexpected changes in 
national housing policy have prevented local authori- 
ties from planning their work ahead — whether contract 
or direct labour — with much confidence. A long-term 
and stable programme would allow local housing 
departments to arrange their actiWtics so as to avoid 
more than a minimum of fluctuation. The suppliers of 
materials and accessories, loo, if long-term orders were 
assured, would be more likely to embark on new 
and cheaper methods involving more mass production 
and standardization. 

It appears likely that efforts will be made by the 
Government for some time to come to increase the 
volume of building activity by legislation and subsidy. 
Already, however, at the peak season almost all avail- 
able skilled workers are employed.* It is true that 
there are considerable proportions of labourers out of 
work all the year round, but building cannot go on 
uithout the craftsman. If building activity is to 
increase, then, either new craftsmen will have to be 

' Complete refulanty is probably unpossible. unless a good deal of outdoor 
work IS done in winter, because (Jmi« u generally less indoor than outdoor 
ptaatog Vb* Ifiaucbester llousuig ■Department, for instance, employs a 
maintenance sUfl of about seventy or so workers but about a quarter of these 
are generally laid off in winter 

* See Chart I 
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brought into the trade or else the new building must be 
concentrated on those times of the year when there are 
adequate supphes of labour. The second alternative is 
probably to be preferred and would be achieved if 
local authority housing departments, in choosing their 
time for placing contracts, took into account the posi- 
tion of the labour market. 

We must next consider those factors in stabilization 
which are connected Avith new developments of 
technique. We have seen that the growing use of the 
steel frame method of construction has rendered 
building operations much less susceptible to the 
influence of weather, but hitherto this method has only 
been apphed to large commercial buildings though it is 
being extended to big blocks of flats. In this class of 
work, the new technique has undoubtedly led to the 
smoothing of seasonal fluctuations, not only because the 
actual erection is almost independent of weather con- 
ditions but also because some of the components — the 
metal frame for instance — are produced in the factory 
and only require assembhng. 

In the main processes of building ordinary dweUing 
houses any increase of winter building must largely 
depend on reduction of the extra cost.^ Technical 
development in this class of building has hitherto been 
slow but methods are available by which the difficulties 
and risks of winter construction may be reduced or 
avoided. Thus chemical mixtures can be used to 
prevent the freezing of mortar : the work xmder 
construction can be protected from the weather by 
canvas covering and artificial heating. Another 
method which facilitates winter building is to make only 
the outer walls of the house structural walls. Thus the 

‘ See p. 173. 
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outer ^valls can be built first and the interior walls put 
up after the roofs and floors have been put in. In tins 
way there is indoor work available for bricklayers in 
wet weather. The growing tendency to prepare joinery 
and masonry away from the site reduces the technical 
obstacles to stabilization and it is in the increase of 
the amount of work done in factory conditions that the 
best prospects of stabilization lie. Since, however, the 
variety of patterns is so great, production of these 
commodities in advance of demand is not easy, and as a 
rule only small stocks are held. There is probably 
considerable scope for fvurther standardization of 
building components- For some — bricks and steel 
casement windows for instance-standard dimensions 
have already been adopted, and a scheme for the 
standardization of designs of baths has recently been 
accepted. Standardization could be c.xtended to many 
other building units — doors, skirtings, dressers, sanitary 
fittings, etc. — and could lead both to reductions in 
costs and to stabilization of the rate of output. This 
would affect, of course,, the industries producing 
accessories to building rather than the building 
industry itself. 

Another subsidiary industry in which the technical 
obstacles to regular operation have been much reduced 
is brickmaking (which used to be a highly seasonal 
trade) owing to the extensive supersession of the old 
beehive type of kiln by the continuous Hoflman 
process and to the substitution of artificial drying for 
the lengthy process of drying in the open air. 

In painting, the use of symthetlc paints, of which 
successive coats can be applied very rapidly, reduces 
the risk of the work being spoilt by wet W'eather. The 
interest of the manufacturers of building materials in 
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stabilization of the building industry is exemplified by 
the part played by the paint manufactmrers in propa- 
ganda to even out demand during the j^ear.^ 

It may be suggested that since the manufacturers of 
materials and accessories — ^bricks, paint, joinery, 
masonr}!" — have at least as great an interest in the regu- 
larizing of acthdty in the building industry, it might 
well be to their advantage to adopt a defimte 
policy of seasonal price discoimts. Quite a small 
reduction in winter prices of materials w-ould com- 
pensate for the slightly higher costs of winter b uildin g 
(estimated at about 2%).- 

It is interesting to notice that in the United States, 
where somewhat different construction methods are 
used from those in Great Britain, there appears to be 
no technical reason why the seasonal fluctuations in 
new construction activity'’ should not be almost com- 
pletely abolished.=> The technical difference lies in 
the fact that w-hile brick is the predo min a n t material 
in building in thig countr}^ in the U.S.A. it is estimated 
that only one house in six is of brick.^ Building with 
concrete products and by the steel frame method— 
considerably more extensive in the U.S.A. than in 
Great Britain — ^is, as w-e have seen, very rnuch Ips 
subject to weather conditions than building \vith 
bricks. 

One obstacle to the introduction in Great Britain o 
new technical methods which might increase regularity 


^ Seep. 195. “Seep* 1/3* 

may be stated ivitbout fear of contiadictioii that both 
engineering and quality standpoint any type of modem building cons 
can be accomplished . . . fully as weU in the rvinter months as at otner s^^ . 
it the proper protection during the progress of certain 
provided." Seasonal Operalion in the Cons!ruciion Ir.das.nss , 

^ Ecc7\omic a7id ^Xar.ufaciuring Aspects ofihs Building Br.c. 

Depaxtnient of Scientinc and Industrial Research, p. 4 - 
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of building activity is to be found in the local building 
regulations. These regulations were framed to deal 
with traditional building methods and often impede 
the development of new technique.^ 

Irregular, as distinct from seasonal, fluctuations in 
the activity of particular firms cannot be much affected 
by outside factors since they are inherent in the organ- 
ization of the industry. It may be noted, however, 
that fluctuations are largest among the smallest firms 
and that any tendency towards increasing the average 
size of firm would probably have a stabilizing effect. 
It appears, too, that there is room for a more careful 
planning of work. Since up to a dozen firms may be 
engaged on a particular contract, considerable organ- 
izing capacity is required to avoid delays and to ensure 
that each of the subcontractors in the sequence may be 
able to plan his own activity and know exactly when 
he can start work on each job. At present, o\ving to 
uncertainties and delays, the contractor is often quite 
unable to say what his own demands for labour are 
likely to be. The method adopted by the more 
efficient firms is to draw up before operations begin a 
“ Time and Progress Schedule,” providing in advance 
for the whole sequence of operations. Everyfliing 
depends, of course, on each of the firms concerned 
adhering strictly to its own place in the programme. 

The possibilities of increasing the regularity of 
employment of workers in the industry by more 
efficient organization of the labour market have already 
been discussed. By the more extensive use of the 
centralized machinery of the employment exchanges, 
the aim of more regular emjdoyment could be achieved. 
If, as is suggested above, employers could foresee and 

‘ See Housing England, P. E. P., for examples. 
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plan their labour demand, and if they could inform 
the exchanges of their probable futme requirements, 
the demand could be supphed from a much smaller 
reserve pool. But it should be emphasized again that 
extreme irregularity of work produces a large reserve of 
casual labour, and the large reserve makes possible and 
indeed encourages extreme irregularity. Any reduc- 
tion of the reserve might, therefore, have the effect of 
reducing the irregularity in demand. Occasional local 
shortages of skilled workers at the peak season occur 
already and residt not only in full employment of those 
available but also in more regular activity on the part 
of building firms. ^ 

It maj^ be concluded that although, with present 
building technique and the present organization of the 
industry, some seasonal fluctuation and considerable 
irregularities in the demand of individual firms for 
labour are bound to continue, yet there are several 
ways in which these fluctuations and consequently 
building costs might be much reduced. The most 
promising are the development of new methods more 
closely resembling factory work ; more careful planning 
by central and local authorities of their contracts, both 
for building and decoration ; the more widespread use 
of propaganda, coupled with seasonal discounts on a 
regular basis, to induce the public to alter the seasonal 
distribution of its demand ; and the centralized organ- 
ization of the labom: market, especially of rmsMUed 
labour and of painters, by the extended use of employ- 
ment exchanges. 

A considerable amount of seasonal imemployment is 

* For example, it appears that the seasonal fluctuations in employment of 
bricklayers in Manchester have been to some extent smoothed out in 1933 
and 1934 t)y the shortage of labour at the peak season. 
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certain to persist in the building industry. What 
measures might be taken to alleviate the effects of 
these fluctuations in the economic position of the 
worker ? Like the clothing industry, building has for 
long been one of the principal industries subject to 
considerable seasonal unemployment. But unlike the 
clothing industry, building is a trade in which the great 
majority of workers are principal wage-earners wth 
families dependent upon them. Since, too, builders 
have always been among the most highly unionized 
groups of workers in the country, it might be expected 
that in various ways organized efforts would have been 
made to counteract the disadvantages of regular 
seasonal unemployment. 

The obvious form for such organized efforts to take 
is that of insurance against unemployment. But in 
spite of the strength of the building unions, out-of 
work pay has never been a general feature of their 
activities. In 1908 out-of-work pay was paid only by 
the carpenters' unions, by one society of painters and 
by plumbers. The only monetary assistance given by 
other unions was the travelling allowance.^ The 
reason for the absence of out-of-work pay was simply 
the high cost and the high subscriptions that would 
have been required. As it was, such Unemployed and 
Travelling Benefits as were paid by tlie building unions 
came to 15s. 5d. per head of total membership in 1906, 
while the average for all trade unions w’as 8s.* Sidney 
Webb, in his evidence to the Royal Commission on the 
Poor Laws, in 1908 (Q. 93104) stated that the Plumbers’ 
Union, who had only just instituted out-of-work pay, 

‘Travelling benefits ’Acre often neatly aa high as unemployment benefit, 
e g . the Operative Bncklayets' Sooe^ in 1908 paid la. fid. a day for eight 
weeVs m a half year 

^ Royal CommissKHt on Poor Laos.Voi IX*. App XXI (C}. p 625. 
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were already finding it a “ very severe drain indeed ” 
on their finances. 

More informal methods of " insurance ” against 
seasonal unemplo3mient were common before the 
introduction of the general Unemployment Insurance 
scheme.! Small “ Hard-Up Clubs ” existed, to which 
a few friends would contribute while in work to relieve 
members unemployed. A few workers, especially 
skilled men vdth relatively high wages, would regularly 
put by some of their earnings but the difficulty about 
this form of saving is that no particular worker knows 
whether he wdU be unemployed or not during the slack 
season. Others workers, especially painters, regularly 
ran into debt in the slack season, repa5dng, if possible 
by overtime earnings, when they became employed 
again. A variant of this method was the regular 
pawning of furniture in the winter and the redemption 
of it in summer. This latter device may, as suggested 
by Mr. Dearie,- “ enable a sohd and usually calculable 
lay-by to be made, the certainty of the retmm often 
being very great,” but, like regular borrowing of money 
at the high rates usually charged to the w'^orking class 
for short-time loans, it is a particularly expensive form 
of insurance. 

In 1911 Unemplo5mient Insurance was instituted 
in a number of trades, including building. The trades 
selected were those in which “ unemployment is due 
... to a temporary oscillation in their range of 
business.”^ Contributions and benefits were at first 
low, the latter being intended not to afford full sub- 

^ See N. B. Dearie. Problems of Unemployment in the London Building 
Trades 1907, pp. 137-42. 

- Op. cit., p. 140. 

2 Jlr. Churchill, speaking on the Bill. Quoted in Royal Commission on Une in- 
ployment Insurance, Final Report, p. 12. 
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sistence but to assist the worker in tiding over short 
spells of unemployment. Since 1911, of course, Unem- 
ployment Insurance has been the principal method of 
reducing the distress arising from seasonal fluctuations. 

Unemployment Insurance, however, only covers a 
part of the ground. It is confined to complete days of 
unemployment and is then only given after a waiting 
period of three days.^ But a good deal of the unem- 
ployment in the building trades, associated wth wet 
weather and wth odd days spent searching for jobs 
owing to the high turnover rate of labour, goes uncom- 
pensated. It has often been proposed that there 
should be a system of supplementary “ wet-time 
insurance,” especial!}' for those crafts subject to con- 
siderable interruption from bad ^veather. Both em- 
ployers and workers would contribute and benefits 
would be paid in respect of every period of, say, less 
than four hours \vasted on account of rain. 

Another method of evening out earmngs over the 
busy and slack season — a method practised to some 
extent in the motor and clothing industries and very 
extensively in coalmining — ^is that of spreading the 
reduced volume of work by short time. This practice 
has never been adopted on a wide scale in the building 
industry. The nearest approach to it is the shorter 
working day in winter, but this has been made necessary 
by considerations of efficiency rather than of employ- 
ment. Moreover, the tendency now, as we have 
seen, is to reduce summer hours to the winter level 
so that it is qmte likely the difference will disappear. 

' The continuity rules, however, allow that any three days of unemployment, 
whether consecutive or not, withmapenodof six consecutive days are regarded 
as a continuous period of unemploymeikt . and any tvo such continuous 
periods separated by not more than ten weeks are regarded as one continuous 
period of unemployment. 
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A fiirther method of alleviating the effects of seasonal 
fluctuation is that of dovetailing building with other 
occupations. In seaport towns painters, decorators, 
joiners, plumbers and electricians may be able to find 
work in their own line in shipbuilding and ship repairing 
where the seasonal fluctuation (especially in ship 
repairing) is rather different from that in building. 
This happens already to a certain extent^ ; although 
rates are lower in the ship yards than on shore the 
chances of overtime are greater in the former. There 
is not the same opportunity now as there used to be for 
unskilled building workers to find occasional work at 
the docks, since registration schemes have Hmited dock 
work to those regularly engaged. In any case, the 
seasonal fluctuation in dock service, though of a 
different pattern from that in building, is not very 
marked. Outside seaport towns the imskflled worker 
has a better chance of off-season employment than the 
tradesman. But even for the labourer there are few 
opportunities ; most of the trades which he might 
enter temporarily, such as public works contracting, 
are subject to much the same pattern of seasonal varia- 
tion as building. There appears to be no prospect, 
therefore, that the dovetailing of building with other 
occupations makes or can make any serious impression 
on the problem of seasonal unemployment. - 

^ P. Ford. Work aud Wealth in a jSIadern Port (Southampton), p. 85. 

- Another form of dovetailing is to follow trvo building crafts. The seasonal 
pattern in plumbing is different from that in most other occupations ; it was 
once — but is no longer — a frequent practice for a boy to become apprenticed 
both to plumbing and painting. 



CHAPTER VIH 

WHOLLY SEASONAL OCCUPATIONS 

In the occupations sur\‘cyc4 in this chapter the busy 
season, which is generally the summer, brings a very 
considerable influx of additional workers, most of whom 
cither do not work at all or work in completely different 
occupations during the rest of the year. Tlicse workers 
are therefore in a class of their own and the problem of 
employment is for them quite a different one from that 
of the workers in the clothing or motor industry, since 
the latter have after ail a good chance of work during 
the greater part of the year. Moreover, workers in 
the seasonal occupations here dcscrilied arc now treated 
rather diflorcntly from other workers by the Ministry of 
Labour in the administration of Uncmplo^Tncnt Benefit. 
Indeed the extent to which they were able to get benefit 
when unemployed was regarded as one of the cliief 
anomalies giving rise to the Anomalies Regulations of 

1931- 

The principal trade concerned is work in holiday 
resorts. During the summer season a vast if temporary 
army of domestic ser\*ants for hotels and boarding 
houses, waiters and waitresses, bus drivers and con- 
ductors, beach attendants, shop assistants and providers 
of entertainments, sports and games is collected in 
seaside and other resorts to serve tlie host of holiday 
makers. Tliese workers make up the largest pro- 
portion of the total dealt with in the present section 
and dosen’o treatiiieat A!N^t}icr vccy Idrffs 

group consists of temporary workers in agriculture and 
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horticulture, such as fruit pickers ; these, however, are 
dealt with in the foUo%ving chapter together with other 
agricultural workers. The remainder include workers 
in the fishing trade (fishermen and fish curers, the latter 
mostly women), ice-cream vendors, workers in malting 
and distilling and in jam-making, and temporary 
workers at the Christmas season in retail shops and the 
Post Office. 

The total number of persons covered by these cate- 
gories is tmknown. Special counts have, however, been 
made of the nximber of imemployed “ Seasonal Workers ” 
(using the term “ seasonal ” in this restricted sense) 
on the Exchange Registers at certain dates. Most 
of the trades are summer trades, so the maximum 
niunber are probably unemployed in January. In 
January 1931 it was found that there were 12,849 of 
these workers on the Register (4,356 males and 8,493 
females).^ Since this figme represented only 0-7% of 
the total unemployed at that date, it is clear that the 
problem of seasonal unemployment in this restricted 
meaning is of relatively small dimensions. But to 
arrive at the total engaged in these seasonal trades it 
would be necessary to add to the 12,849 ^ who were in 
employment (either in a winter seasonal trade or in 
some other trade than their main occupation), all who 
did not register as unemployed and all in uninsured 
occupations. 

I. TEMPORARY WORICERS IN HOLIDAY RESORTS 

The hohday season may be regarded as lasting for 
about four to five months, starting in May and ending 
in September. The exact limits 'voll depend hh - the 

^ Ministry oj Labour Gazette, August 1931, p. zgz. 

P 
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dates of Easter and Whitsuntide, the weather and ol 
factors. Some idea of what the holiday trade me 
in terms of employment can be got from exaininat 
of the \memplo3nnent statistics for a few of the prin 
pal holiday resorts. The seasonal fluctuation of t 


CHART I 

MONTHLY PERCENTAGES OF ALL INSURED WORKERS UNEMPLOYED 
IN FOUR HOUDAY RESORTS 



total unemployment percentage in 1927, 1929, and 
1933 in four selected holiday town — Buxton, Torquay, 
Blackpool and Brighton — is very marked indeed.^ 
The amplitude of fluctuation is greatest in Blackpool, 
not favoured as a winter resort, and least in Brighton 
which retains its attraction even during the winter. 

^ These fluctuations of emjflqyment are felt by men, 

* See Qiait above. 
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women and juveniles, but in some resorts, for instance 
Blackpool and Brighton, the proportion of males 
unemployed remains high even at the height of the 
season when women and juveniles are almost all 
employed. The holiday trade even affects school 
children ; thus in Barmouth the school hohday was 
specially altered in 1933 in order to allow school children 
under fourteen to act as caddies on the golf links, as 
errand boys and in other occupations during the busy 
season.^ 

The percentage of insured unemployed in the towns 
concerned appreciably underestimates the actual ampli- 
tude of the seasonal fluctuations in emplojunent in 
holiday resorts. In the first place, a great many of the 
workers in the summer season, included among the 
insured at the July exchange of books, come from other 
districts. In the winter, when many of them are likely 
to be unemployed, these seasonal migrants will of 
course register at their home towns and not at the 
seaside resort. Secondly, there are probably a certain 
number of insured seasonal workers who are residents 
of the seaside resort but who do not trouble to register 
in the winter as out of work because they know that 
they will not be allowed benefit under the present 
regulations. Moreover, seasonal holiday work must 
affect a great many uninsured persons who do not earn 
at all in the winter. Lodging-house keepers, for 
example, make their whole annual income during the 
few months of the hohday season. For the majority 
of these seasonal workers, the speh of four or five 
months’ work during the summer hohday is the only 
employment they get during the year. A Ministry of 

^ Report of meeting of Barmouth and District Education Authorities, 
Manchester Guardian, 5-7-34. 
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Labour enquiry in 1930 showed thatnot more than 20% 
or 25% — the proportion varied from one occupation to 
another — obtained any work during the off-season and 
that those who were able to find other work were not 
employed on the average for more than two or three 
months outside the seasoru* 

It wU easily be understood that the organization 
of the labour market in the case of holiday workers 
presents considerable difficulties. The sudden emer- 
gence of a considerable temporary demand for labour 
in the holiday resorts is accompanied by the incursion of 
an army of applicants for ^york. \Vhen it is left to 
individual employers — most of them needing only a 
very few persons — and to individual applicants to make 
the necessary contacts, a certain amount of avoidable 
friction and >\-aste of time and effort is bound to follow. 
The result is, in fact, that a remarkably large propor- 
tion of seasonal workers are unemployed even in the 
season. The proportioA of seasonal workers who be- 
come unemployed at some time during the season varies 
from 66% in the case of tvaiters to 25% in the case of 
female attendants.* The average number of days for 


* Table III. Seeboa (a] p, 214 Tbeeoquiiyoa\^hicbseeboa{<>) of Uie Table 
based covered the records of all seasonal bohdajr workers vho 


the 


uneiaployed register in Janaary 1931 — a 
holiday workers are likely to be uneniplo>^ 
are nnemployed at some tune dnrutg the 
may be regarded as representative of 
workers generally. 

* See Table III. Seebon The Uimsi 

(!') of this Table is based relates to a ooe-t 
who were disallowed beneht under the Aotmahes Regulations of 1931 during 
the three tnonths from September to Kovember. >933. The seasonal workers 
disallowed benefit (see p. aiS) are main^ those who have no reasonable 
chance of employment daimg the oS seasdn. This class cannot be regarded 
as perfecUy representative of all seasonal Workers, and it u possible that their 
employmeat records dnnng the saason ate^worse than the average 


when the roaximuin number of 
Since almost all hohday workers 
-season the results of this enquiry 
imployment records of holiday 

-j^of Labourenquityon which section 
d sample of the holiday workers 
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which unemployment benefits or transitional payments 
were received by those who suffered unemployment 
varied from fifty-one (nearly one half of the season) 
in the case of waiters to twenty-five in the case of 
female attendants. The average percentage of sea- 
sonal workers unemployed at any particular time 
during the season must therefore have varied from 
about 25% in the case of waiters to 4|% in the case of 
female attendants. It is clear that the holiday resorts 
tend to attract a much larger number of workers than 
are actually likely to obtain an5dhing like full time 
work and that many of them only succeed in obtaining 
a number of short-lived jobs between which they under- 
go considerable speUs of unemployment. This form 
of casual labour is particularly noticeable among 
waiters and is generally more prominent among men 
than among women. 

It is clear that there is a very strong case for the 
centralized and co-ordinated organization of the 
holiday labour market in order to reduce the waste 
due to casualization. During the last ten years the 
employment exchanges have been taking an increasing 
part in the placing of holiday workers and are now 
doing a large portion of the work. Thus in 1933 over 
55,600 vacancies for holiday workers were filled by the 
employment exchanges. 

The Ministry of Labour adopts special methods in 
order to deal with this rather specialized section of the 
labour market. Early each year a personal canvass is 
made of prospective employers — hotel proprietors, 
boarding-house keepers, restaurant proprietors and the 
like. At the same time aU exchanges go through their 
registers and interview any unemployed persons 
thought suitable for this type of work. In some cases 
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exchanges in holiday resorts are specially linked up 
^v^th exchanges in areas where considerable numbers of 
applicants are likely to be available. In many cases 
the exchanges advance the fare to applicants who 
require assistance to enable them to travel to the holi- 
day town for work. Contacts are maintained by the 
Jlinistry of Labour with local social organizations 
which are likely to take an interest in the welfare of the 
workers away from their homes. 

The number of vacancies notified to the exchanges 
and the number of those vacancies filled^ increased 
steadily from 1930 to 1933, the placings reaching a 
figure of 53,600 in 1933, 41.700 being of females, 13,900 
of males.* The percentage of vacancies notified wWch 
the exchanges uerc able to fill increased from 1930 
to 1932, but in 1933 fell slightly, to 86*5%, It is clear 
from this figure that in many cases the supply of 
available labour is not equal to the demand. A fairly 
steady proportion (about 40%) of the vacancies have 
to be filled by bringing in labour from other districts. 
The proportion of males from other districts is much 
smaller than the corresponding proportion of females ; 
for example, in 1933 the proportions were 18-3% and 
45*1% respectively. The reason is that quite often in 
seaside towns there is a demand for female labour much 
greater than the available supply, while the number of 
males unemployed is quite high. In such circum- 
stances, female labour will be " imported '' from other 
districts, but efforts will be made by the Ministry of 

> It should be remembered that the jobs filled are ol different degrees of per* 
manence In some cases a placisg is for the nhole season, in others a 
placing may represent simply the engagement of an extra uaiter for a single 
meal Thus the figures of placings give no indication of the average employ- 
ment over a penod. 

* SceTable 1, p. :2Z. 
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Labour to encourage so far as possible the employment 
of local male labour in preference to the unnecessary 
introduction of men from other areas. 

Nearly half the seasonal workers at holiday resorts 
are domestic servants, the majority “ li\ang in.” 
The only other large class consists of waiters and 
waitresses (many of whom “ live in ”), but shop 
assistants and transport workers represent appreciable 
proportions. It should be noticed that workers in a 
great many occupations which go on aU the year round, 
even in seaside resorts, need considerable augmenta- 
tion during the season ; clerical workers, laimdry 
hands and shop assistants are examples. 

In resident domestic servdce, both in hotels and 
boarding houses and in private houses, a larger propor- 
tion of the vacancies is filled by workers coming from 
other districts than in any other occupation. Nearly 
two-thirds of the workers in hotels and boarding 
houses come from other districts. This figure is also 
high (nearly 40%) among waiters and waitresses. In 
all other occupations the great majority of workers 
needed can be supplied locally. 

The seasonal holiday workers are recruited from a 
variety of sources. Some are normally domestic 
servants, in to\vn hotels or in private houses, who 
regularly take smnmer jobs at holiday resorts. Others 
are not gainfully occupied at all during the off-season. 
Others, again, are imemployed industrial workers. 
It seems likely that the great expansion of population 
during recent years in certain seaside resorts (for 
example, Blackpool) is due in part to an influx of 
imemployed industrial workers from depressed areas. 
These workers may be attracted in the first place by 
seasonal jobs, but since the chances of work are at 
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least as good as in their old homes, and the amenities 
of life are considered substantially better, they often 
become permanent re^dents. 


2 . OTHER WHOLLY SEASONAL OCCUPATIOxNS 

It remains to deal uith a miscellaneous group of 
seasonal occupations.^ The largest number both of 
men and u-omen are found in the fishing trade. AH 
fishing is not wholly seasonal, as the chart for the 
fishing industry (see App. Ill) shows. Salmon and 
herring fishing are the most important seasonal 
fisheries but all kinds are liable to a certaur reduction of 
activity in %vinter owing to stormy weather. In the 
herring trade, a very large proportion of the fishermeri 
are “ share fishermen ” working on a profit-sharing 
basis and not under a contract of service ; these men 
are not wvered by Unemployment Insurance. Salmon 
fishers are the largest group of seasonal workers. 
Their se^on, of which the limits are arbitrarily set, 
lasts over six months as against four months in the case 
of other seasonal fish workers ; the proportion who 
got ^YorK out of season, genendly in agriculture, sea- 
fishing or as seamen, was considerable — ^nearly 6o% 
as compared with under 40% in the case of other male 
workers and only 8% in the case of females ; the 
proportion who were unemployed at some time during 
the season was low. 28-5% as compared with the high 
figure of 8r'6% of other male workers, and 74*7% of 
female w’orkers ; among female kipperers the proportion 
was even higher, but the sample very small. 

• SeeTablelV.p 225. TheTableisbasedoathes&meeDquiriesasUxoseu2ed 
in Table in. and tbe remarks relating to that table in the footnotes on pp 

211 and 212 refer also to Table IV 
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The fishing seasons vary in different parts of the 
country, and both fishermen and curers are often able to 
follow the season roimd the coast. They move, for 
example, between East Anglia, where the season lasts 
for about ten weeks from October to December, and 
Scotland — ^Wick, Stornoway, Peterhead, Aberdeen and 
other ports — ^where there are two seasons of about ten 
weeks each, in winter and summer, the fares of the 
women curers being generally paid by their employers. 
Since the average number of weeks worked in the 
season is seventeen in the case of female fish workers, 
it would seem that most of them are able to find work 
during more than one of the local seasons. 

For maltsters, the season lasts about seven months 
and an appreciable proportion, over 20%, get non- 
seasonal work in addition. Ice-cream vendors have a 
season of five to six months. About a quarter of them 
find work in the off-season ; nearly half, however, 
suffer unemployment (for a month on the average) 
during the season. Women jam workers are an 
important class ; the season lasts about four months. 
Only 12% find work in the off season, and over 41% are 
unemployed (for a month on the average) during the 
season. 

3. THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE SYSTEM AND 
WHOLLY SEASONAL WORKERS 

The insurance against unemployment of these sea- 
sonal workers — workers who are invariably and inevit- 
ably unemployed for a large part of the year — clearly 
presents rather a special problem. Persons engaged 
in wholly seasonal work, as has been shown, are not 
only unemployed during most of the off-season, but are 
also liable to considerable spells of unemplo5nnent 
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during the season. No special problem arises in 
connection with unemployment during the season ; the 
risks then are no greater than in many otlier non- 
seasonal industries. But unemployment during the 
off-season is a more difficult matter to deal with, not so 
much because the proportion of unemployed is excep- 
tionally high as because many of the workers concerned 
have no reasonable chance of work ; some, indeed, such 
as married women in Scotch fishing towns who work 
when the season is on at their homes but who cannot 
leave their families and follow the trade (or any other 
trade) elsewhere, do not expect or require work 
outside the few months of the season. 

It is, however, only since the 1931 Unemployment 
Insurance (No. 3) Act of 1931, which gave power to the 
Slinister to make regulations to deal uith anomalies, 
that seasonal workers have been specially affected 
by the legislation on unemployment insurance. By 
seasonal workers is meant only workers whose norm^ 
employment is employment of a seasonal nature for a 
part of the year only ; the classification includes the 
occupations described in previous sections of this 
chapter and the temporary workers in agriculture and 
horticulture, such as fruit pickers, 'whose conditions are 
described below. Workers in the building, clothing 
and similar trades, who bax-u at least a chance of 
perfectly regular employment in their normal occupa- 
tions. are not covered by any special regulations.^ They 
get Unemployment Benefit in the ordinary way, 
provided that they fulfil the statutory conditions. 

‘The KeguUtions only apply to occtijMions m -abici emplojuieiit is in 
eflect limited to a. certain season. Tims a parUcnlar tailonDg machinist may 
regularly be employed dnnng sax rsoDtluof the yev only . bat since machiniog 
goes on all the year roond she oiUnot be within the scope ol the regulations 
aSecting seasonal workers. 
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Before 1930 workers in wholly seasonal trades — ^like 
clothing or building workers — were entitled to benefit 
if they satisfied the ordinarj^ statutory conditions, 
that is to say, if thirty contributions had been paid 
in respect of them during the two years prior 
to the application for benefit and, more important, if 
they could prove that they were available for, and 
genuinely seeking, work. It will be remembered that 
very considerable difficulties arose in the administra- 
tion of the “ genuinely seeking work ” clause ; in deal- 
ing with seasonal workers the principle was accepted 
that where in any particular district there was none but 
seasonal work available, applicants could not be held 
to be available for work (and eligible for benefit) during 
the off-season if their domestic circumstances precluded 
employment away from home. 

A corollary to this mnpire’s ruling was a clause in the 
1927 Act to the effect that workers in occupations of a 
seasonal nature which did not ordinarily extend beyond 
eighteen weeks in the year, who were not ordinarily 
employed in any other employment, could obtain a 
certificate exempting them from paying contributions 
to the Unemployment Insurance Fund.^ Up to the 
end of 1929 about 2,000 certificates had been granted 
under this clause. 

With the 1930 Unemployment Insurance Act came an 
important change. The “ genuinely seeking work ” 
clause was repealed and it became very much easier for 
seasonal workers to obtain benefit in the off season, 
up to the hmit allowed by their previous contributions, 
even though they might have no chance of work in their 

^ The worker with an exemption certificate paid no contribution and received 
no benefits, but the employer paid his share of the ordinary contribution in 
respect of such a worker and the Exchequer paid a contribution equal to half 
the employer’s contribution. 
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own districts and no intention of seeking it elsewhere. 
Evidence of the easier conditions prevailing is found 
in the ninnerous applications for cancellation of the 
exemption certificates issued under the 1927 Act. The 
easy conditions of benefit for seasonal workers were 
indeed regarded as one of the " anomalies ” giving 
rise to the 1931 Act. 

On the recommendation of the Interim Report of the 
Royal Commission on Unemplo3mient Insurance, the 
Anomalies Act of July, 1931, gave power to the Minister 
of Labour to make special regulations regarding 
seasonal workers. These regulations, issued in October, 
1931, and amended in 1933*, make it necessary for a 
seasonal worker applying for benefit in the o2-season 
to prove (tt) that he has been in insurable employment 
to a substantial extent* either during the oS-seasons of 
each of the previous two years or during the off-season 
of one of the two previous years and the current off- 
season and (6) that he can reasonably expect to obtain 
insurable employment for a substantial period during 
the current ofi-season, taking into consideration his 
industrial experience and the industrial circumstances 
of the district. 

The effect of these regulations has been that a very 
large number of seasonal workers previously in receipt 
of benefit are now unable to satisfy the conditions. 
Each year since the regulations began to operate about 
20,000 persons have been disallowed benefit.* There 
has been considerable criticism of the anomalies and 


* M$Hislry c/ IMbow Gaxttu, September, iga, pp 350-35*. 

* The view tALen is that employment tot 25% of the ofi-season is employ- 
ment to a " substantial extent." 

t A certain amount ol duplication ocews m these totals, because a number 
oS claimants ivbose circumstances have changed, made claims in more than 
one od-seasoa donng the penod covered. 
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hardships caused by the Seasonal Workers Orders and 
in August, 1935, an amendment came into force which 
' mitigates somewhat the severity of the regulations. 
Certain workers are now exempted from the definition 
of seasonal workers, including persons vith good 
insurance records during the last ten years. It is 
estimated that the new amendment ■will reduce the 
annual number of disallowances by nearly a quarter.^ 


^ Ministry of Labour Gazette, August. 1935. 
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Source: Ministry of Labour Gazelle, Avgust, 1931 and February, 1931 

‘ TJiia cmiuiry referred to seasonal workers unemployed (a) in September, 1930, and (b) in January, 1931. In each occupation 
tlic Injures relating to the date with the largest number of unemployed has been chosen, in order to isolate workers unemployed in 



CHAPTER IX 

AGRICULTUR^\L OCCUPATIONS 
I. CLASSES OF AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 
No continuous records are available to help us in 
tracing the seasonal fluctuations in agricultural em- 
ployment. ^U1 we can do is to give the numbers em- 
ployed at certain dates, to make a rough guess at the 
extent of unemployment at a certain date, and to^ 
describe broadly the pattern of seasonal variation and 
the methods by wliicli the labour market is organized. 

It is necessary first, however, to distinguish the three 
chief classes into which wage-earners on the land may 
be divided. Tliis classification is based largely on the 
degree of regularity of employment and the three 
groups, as vsill be seen, are liable in di^erent degrees to 
unemployment. The first group consists of regular 
uorkers uhose employment as a general rule is quite 
regular and as nearly permanent as possible. The 
exceptions to the general rule are, however, becoming 
more and more important. The normal length of 
contract with regular workers varies in different parts 
of the coimtry : in the South and East of England 
emplo5nnent is generally by the week ; in Scotland, 
and in parts of the North and West of England and 
Wales, on the other liand. the nominal period of 
employment is commonly six montlis or a year, but 
even here the contract is frequently terminable by 
either party at a week's notice. The Hiring Fair, 
taking place once or twice a year, when farmers and 
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labourers assemble in the market town to find new 
workers or new places, is still the usual method of 
making new contracts in the North of England and 
even as far south as parts of North Lincolnshire. But 
the relative importance of this method of engaging 
labour is rapidly diminishing. The second group 
consists of casual workers, but the name covers a variety 
of persons. At one end are highly skilled workers 
such as the thatcher, who is really a subcontractor 
working on his o^vn account. At the other end are 
tramps who pick up such rmskilled casual work as they 
can find. Some casual workers — and not only the 
skilled specialists — find employment quite regularly, 
but from a succession of different employers. Others 
work only in agriculture but are hable to considerable 
periods of complete imemployment. Others, again, 
alternate agricultural employment vdth work such as 
nawying on the roads. 

The third group of workers are the temporary seasonal 
workers, who are engaged in agriculture only during the 
season when the particular kind of work they do is 
available. In this class come fruit, pea and hop pickers, 
potato hfters and many sugar beet workers (in the field 
and factory). i\Iany of them are employed in other 
industries altogether at other times of the year, such as 
the hop pickers in Kent, largely recruited from the 
East End of London. Others are not occupied at all 
for the rest of the year. But this group overlaps to 
some extent with the second class, for a certain number 
of casual workers are seasonal workers who follow the 
season from place to place, for example, from the hop- 
fields of Kent to the strawberry districts of Hampshire 
and the market gardens of Evesham. 

The jVIinistry of Agriculture collects statistics of the 
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numbers employed every year on one day in June. 
These figures separate regular from casual workers, 
but no distinction is drawn between the casual workers 
and the temporary seasonal workers in the third gro'^P 
that we have distinguislied. Thus all the temporJ^ 
workers actually employed on the particular day m 
June will be included among casual workers in the 
Ministry’s figures. The number of these seasonal 
workers employed in June would be very small, so 
that the total is short of the maximum number of 
persons employed in agriculture during the year. 
These figures^ show that the total number of agricul- 
tural workers in Great Britain was falling almost 
consistently from 1924 to 1932 ; in 1933 there was an 
increase for the first time in eight years but in 1934 the 
number fell again to a lower total than had ever been 
recorded before. The actual number in June, 1934, 
was 799,800. It is important, too, that the propor- 
tion of casual workers in the total was falling from 1924 
to 1931 but rose from 13-9% in 1931 to i6-o% in 1934. 

Although no information is available relating to 
seasonal variations in agricultural employment, it is 
possible to make some estimate of the average amount 
of unemployment. According to the Census of 1931 
the percentage of unemployed wage-earners between 
14 and 65 in agriculture (including horticulture) in 
Great Britain was 6-7%. Since the Census was taken 
at the end of April, almost no temporary seasonal 
workers woidd at that time be engaged and the per- 
centage refers only to persons permanently employed 
in agriculture. It is probable, however, that a good 
many casual workers temporarily out of work woidd 
not register themselves in the Census as unemployed 

‘ See MiBislry of Labour Caretle. 
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and the proportion is certainly too low for that reason. 
The Unemployment Insurance Statutory Committee 
on the basis of the Census and other evidence came to 
the conclusion that an average unemplo5nnent rate of 
7-1% should be allowed for in framing a scheme for 
insurance against unemplojnnent of agricultural 
workers.^ 

2. THE SEASONAL PATTERN OF AGRICULTURAL 
EMPLOYMENT 

More than in any other industry^ the seasonal 
fluctuations in agriculture are due simply to physical 
causes, to the operation of natural forces. But even 
in agriculture the extent to which these seasonal 
, variations of nature are reflected in seasonal variations 
in the demand for labour is governed by the organiza- 
tion of the industry and of the market. Fruit and 
vegetables, for example, must be picked and sold 
within a certain period, but day to day fluctuations 
in sales and in the numbers employed in picldng ^viU 
depend very largely on price fluctuations on the 
market. 

Agricultural operations may be divided into four 
classes 

I. First comes work which can be successfully done 
only within narrow limits of time, and which may 

* Report of Unemployment Insurance Statutory Committee (1935). The 
proposed scheme for insurance of agricultural workers e.xcepts temporary- 
seasonal workers (unless already insured by virtue of a non-seasonal occu- 
pation), persons employed by members of their own families, piece-work 
contractors, migratory labourers and private gardeners. The scheme also 
includes a pro-vision to encourage long contracts : a reduction of 25% in the 
contribution is proposed on a yearly hiring, a reduction of i2i% on a six- 
monthly hiring. 

- of. J. A. S. Watson and J. A. 3 Iore. The Science and Practice of British 
Farming (1928). 
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depend, too, on tlic weather within those limits. 
Such operations as haymaking, the cereal harvest, 
potato raising, the singling of roots and fruit and 
vegetable picking are included in tliis group. 

2. Next comes work which is limited only to certain 
approximate times of the year, such as winter 
ploughing. 

3. Next come operations which make a regular daily 
routine throughout the year, llilking and most 
work in connection with livestock are covered by 
this group. Even here, however, there is a 
certain fluctuation since there is slightly more 
work in the winter, when cattle are indoors and 
the sheds have to be cleaned regularly, and on 
sheep farms in the lambing season. At harvest^ 
time, too, work on livestock will be cut down to a ’ 
minimum and as many men as possible sent to the 
fields. 

4. Lastly, there are a great many operations which 
can be done at any time of year, such as general 
upkeep of the farm and buildings, roadmending, 
hedging and ditching and most kinds of odd 
work." This class represents a considerable pro- 
portion of total farm activities. 

It is evident that seasonal fluctuations in activity 
and employment on a particular farm, or in a particular 
district, uill depend on the way in which the operations 
carried on there are divided under the four heads above. 
Thus in districts devoted principally to grassland 
farming seasonal fluctuations will not be of great 
importance ; in arable areas, on the other hand, there 
are ver}' considerable variations from month to month 
in the numbers employed and, consequently, a certain 
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amount of seasonal unemplo5TOent. On an}* particular 
farm in an arable area, the demand for labour will be 
most irregular if the proportion of the farm devoted to 
any single crop is iiigh. The more specialized the farm, 
the greater is likely to be the seasonal variation. Since 
the proportion of labour cost in farming is high,^ the 
farmer will naturall}* seek to emplo}' his men profitably 
all the time and to cut down “ time fillin g ” work to a 
minimum. Other things being equal, he uiU mix his 
activities so that seasonal operations dovetail into each 
other and the total number of men required varies as 
little as possible. But “ other tilings ” are by no means 
always equal and the seasonal distribution of labour is 
only one of many factors to be considered. Thus an 
important school of agricultural economists favour 
an increase in specialization in British farming and 
a reduction ' in the number of mixed farms. Such 
a tendenc}^ would almost certainly increase the seasonal 
variations in employment, for workers are unlikely 
to move freely from one specialized district to another, 
or even from one farm to another, as the seasons change. 
Yet more specialization, even though it results in more 
seasonal unemployment, may very well be desirable 
for general economic reasons. 

There has been a striking change in the nature of the 
seasonal fluctuations in agricultural laboiu demand 
during the last generation. Previously, the demand for 
extra labour came mainly at the time of the cereal 
harvest. To-day, with the development of new technical 
methods, the cereal harvest is gathered largely by the 
regular workers ^vithout extra help. Instead, however, 

*^The cost of labour in agriculture is estimated to be nearly 6o% of the 
net output. See Carslaw and Graves, Ths Labour Bill and Output on Arable 
Farms. Jnl. of Roy. Statistical Society, 1935, Pt. IV. 
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the development of such agricultural products as fruit, 
peas, sugar beet and the like, lias meant a new demand 
for temporary seasonal labour at least as large as the 
old. 


This change in the nature of seasonal fluctuations has 
probably been accompaniedby an increase in the irregix 
larity of farmers’ demand for labour. The harvesti't 
of cereal crops depends mainly on weather conditif^y 
The demand for labour to pick fruit, peas, pota^st 
and the like fluctuates from day to day not p by 
according to weather conditions but also accordps a 
market prices. A slight rise in prices is lirfmore 
produce a sudden increase in the demand for/rs and 
very possibly a glut of the product, and ar/and on 
sudden collapse in employment. These Pol^arvest 
term fluctuations in prices are very conspicuous^ to a ’ 
mark^l^fAc seasonal products and naturally reao the 
‘ -ket. The case for organized co-o; 

^ A ’ ^ stroihich 

can e smooth out short period praJ 

up eep of ivhether the pre^g, 

result ; if so, they ryj 
nor . This stabilization over short periU- 

portionoftota.aW‘ \ 

It is evident that^ 

and employment on a™ ™ same crop ( 

district, u-ill depend oiT 
carried on there are di« ’ *“ 

Thus in districts devf ™P°rta>it distnct 

farming seasonal iluch™“® mle-the 

importance ; in arable scheme « that the curers have beea 

_ . , , , Hgs to the factones throoghont Uie year. 

ry considerable Van*)aesjtphpj?rftaiestJD.theJate5Utnni£rjiad 
in the numbers employed not runmog to capacity dunng much 
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Eastern Counties. A study of seasonal changes in 
activity on twelve typical farms in this area has been 
made by W. H. Kirkpatrick for the University of 
Cambridge Department of Agriculture.^ The demand 
for labour is at its lowest in January when a minimmn 
amoxmt of work is being done on crops. During the 
spring the work increases with the sowing of spring 
cereals, and the prehminary cultivation for, and sowing 
of roots. In June and early Jul}'-, when the singling 
ti«nd hoeing of root crops are in full swing emplo3nnent 
[iej--.near the peak and many extra casual workers are 
yej'aged. From mid-July, employment falls off and 
le of the casual workers are dismissed. By August, 
iy harvesting begins and lasts till towards the 

iportar^^ September. At the end of August the peak of 
1 jj^jploynnent for the whole year is reached, and the 
j.g^mand for extra labour is considerable. In the 
tgjjitumn employment is sthl fairly high, as the harvest- 
^;g of potatoes and sugar beet is carried out, and 
jjTeliminary cultivations and drilling of winter cereals 
Pgiust be done. 

•g Table I, based on W. H. Kirkpatrick's work, shows 
^;he extent of concentration of labour in operations on 
jChe principal crops. The unit of measurement is the 
man-hour, but it is not necessarily the case that every 
/increase in man-hours of labour required means the 
employment of more workers. Overtime is common 
enough and the normal weekly hours are generally tw^o 
hours more in summer than in winter. It wdH be seen 
that for most products there are two busy seasons, one 
during the preliminary cultivation and planting, the 
other, generally the busiest, during the harvest. Thus 
in the case of potatoes the busiest fortnight of the time 

^ The Seasonal Distribulion of Farm Labour Requirements. 
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TABLE IL— PERIODS OF SEASONAL PRESSURE IN 
CERTAIN AGRICULTURAL OPERATIONS 



Planting. Preliminarj'’ 
Cultivation, etc. 

Harvesting 

Spring oats 

December to mid- 

August to mid- 


ilarch 

September 

Spring barlej’’ 

January to May 

August and September 

^Vheat 

September to mid- 

August to mid- 


December 

September 

Winter oats 

mid - September to 

end July to mid- 


November 

September 

Hay 

— 

end May to August* 

Sugar beet 

Planting, all winter 

mid-September to mid- 


Hoeing and Singling* 
mid-May to July 

December* 

Potatoes 

March and April* 

mid-August to October* 

Mangels 

mid - April to mid- 

September to mid- 


August 

November* 

Carrots and 


November and 

turnips 


December* 

Peas 

ilarch and April 

June to September* 

Winter beans 

mid-ilarch to May 

August to end 


(Spring) October to 

mid-November 

(autumn) 

September* 

Soft Fruit 


June and July* 

Apples 

All year — but more in 
winter 

October and November* 

Tomatoes 

— 

June* 

Celery' 

— 

June* 

Bulbs 


(Picking and Sorting)* 
April and May 


Note. — Operations demanding anj’ appreciable number of 
temporarj^ workers marked*. 
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in which the preliminary work was beingdone accounte. 
for 165, or over 9%, of the total of 1802 man-hoi" 
spent on potatoes during the year, and the busic- 
fortnight of the harvest accounted for 17%. 

Table II shows the periods of greatest activity for 
more comprehensive list of agricultural commo- 
The dates given apply roughly to the greater c 
England, but naturally they tend to be rather late fc 
the South and early for the North. The process! 
which demand any appreciable number of extra tv**t 
porary or casual workers are starred. It will be s'*- 
that except for hoeing and singling of sugar beet ’• 
setting of potatoes the extra labour is required onl* 
for the harvesting or picking operations. The season| 
of extra labour demand are therefore concentrate* 
mainly on August and September. ^ ^ 

A certain amount of factory work is associated \vit| 
some of these products, namely in the manufacture o| 
sugar in making jam and in canning soft fruit, pea? 
and beans. Generally speaking, the factory work goc|, 
on simultaneously with the harvesting or picking, bu|^; 
tends to last a little longer. Thus sugar beet factorie^' 
provide a certain amount of \vinter work. This i^ 
important in Great Britain because forestry, which 
many countries acts as an outlet for agTiculturs| 
labour in winter, does not employ very much laboi^ 
here. Many of the factories manufacture more tha| 
one product in order to utilize their plant to some exterf 
during the off-season. Thus sugar beet companiel 
have in many cases added molasses and refining 
imported sugar to their output,* while jam and cannin| 

« 

* \ et the average number ol da>s worked at sugar beet lactones was only 

>932-33 and 64 m 1931-3* Journal 0/ Ministry of Agrxeuitute, Septembt. 
>933. P 557 / 7 s . . 
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factoriesalsomakesuchdtemativeproductsasjeUie^^^^^^^ 

sauces ; some jam factories, by adding to their , 

have completely stabilized employment throughout the 
years. In most cases, however, off-season production 
makes use of only a smalL proportion of total capacity. 


3 THE RECRUITMENT OF TEMPORARY SEASONAL 

LABOUR 

The organization of temporary seasonal Avorkers in 
agriculture presents problems of some difficulty. For 
the hfting of sugar beet and potatoes, mangels and 
turnips, for haymaking, for the gathering of hops, peas, 
beans, tomatoes and fruit, especially soft frmt — ^rasp- 
berries and strawberries — ^for the picking and sorting 
of bulbs and for work on a few other products, a far 
greater number of workers is required than the normal 
agricultural labour force can provide. The demand, 
moreover, is, as we have seen, concentrated on the 
summer and spring months. This feature of agricultural 
employment is, indeed, common to all countries. In 
many parts of the world seasonal migrations take place 
from one country to another ; Italians and Spaniards 
dock into France and Poles into Germany for the 
harvest months. 

Hitherto the general method of recruiting extra 
labour at the time of seasonal pressure has been to 
engage workers in gangs, each gang being directed, and, 
as a rule, paid by the gang-master or ganger. Origin- 
ally, indeed, the gang system was used not only for the 
special temporary jobs listed above but for a great 
deal of ordinary agricultural labour. It was regarded 
^ a more economical method of engaging labour than 
t e mamtenance of more than a minimum of regular 
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workers. The abuses of this system were notorious and 
led, as long ago as 1867, to the passing of the Gangs 
Act providing for the licen^g of gang-mastere and 
for the exclusion from gangs of children under the age 
of eight. The ganger is a subcontractor who not only 
gets together a group of workers but often contracts 
for the carrying out of a particular job— say the 
lifting of potatoes from a given field — at a fixed pnee. 
The farmer is not concerned with the selection 0 
workers so long as the job is done as required. Another 
method sometimes used, espedally in pea-pulhng, is 
the “ open field ” system. The farmer puts up a notice 
aimouncing that a particular field is to be pulled on a 
certain date and all who care to do the work can go to 
the field and receive a piece-rate wage. 

The temporary seasonal workers are drawn from a 
variety of sources. The majority of pea pullers and 
fruit pickers are women, and a considerable number 01 
children work in the former occupation. Potato 
lifters and beet sugar workers are mainly men. Unem- 
ployed casual agricultural workers do a great deal of the 
work, while many women in rural areas not normally 
working for wages, and schoolchildren, work every year 
in the fields for the few weeks of seasonal pressure. In 
many cases miners, railway workers and others who 
live within easy reach of farms engage in potato lifting 
in the evemngs after working during the day in their 
normal occupations. There are, too, the vagrant 
labourers, including gypsies, and the immigrant Irish- 
men who come over every year, some alone and some in 
gangs, and who wander all over the country prepared 
to work wherever casual temporary jobs are available. 

Though the majority of seasonal workers in all 
occupations, except hop-picking, live within daily 
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reach of the work, mass migrations take place every 
year from East London to the Kent and other hopfields 
and from London and Sheffield to the eastern fruit 
districts. The hop-pickers go in family groups, men, 
women and children, and are accommodated in great 
encampments of huts and tents. The fruit pickers, 
on the other hand, are mostly women and girls. 
Usually from sixteen to thirty are employed by each 
farmer and the workers Hve in bams on the farm. The 
majority of hop pickers probably go to the hop-fields 
every year quite regularly and, according to some 
accounts,^ regard the expedition partly as a holiday. 
The fruit pickers coming from London and Sheffield, on 
the other hand, are mostly women who only go occa- 
sionally when -^vithout jobs in their ordinary occupations. 
An analysis made by the Ministry of Labour in Sheffield 
showed that of the women who went from there to the 
fruit districts in 1934, 80% were unemployed at the 
time and not regularly seasonal workers ; 15% were 
unskilled or domestic workers who went fruit picking 
every year ; 5% were normally without gainful occupa- 
tion but went fruit picking regularly for the season. 
According to another Ministry of Labour enquiry," only 
about 16% of women engaged seasonally in fruit 
picking found work during the off-season. The corres- 
ponding proportion for male sugar beet workers was 
as high as 52%. 

Apart from hop and fruit picking (and the former is 
on the margin of " agricultural ” occupations) not 
many urban industrial male workers take up temporary 
agricultural work. Efforts have been made to persuade 

^ New London Survey, Vol. Ill, p. 331. 

^The enquiry referred to seasonal agricultural workers unemployed in 
January, 1930. Ministry oj Labour Gazette. August, 1931, p. 292. 
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unemployed men to' do seaajiial work on the land but it 
seems that considerable reluctance has been met due 
to the fear of workers in insurable trades that they wall 
lose their right to benefit if they take up, even temper- 
arilv. uninsured occupations.^ _ 

The organization of seasonal labour requirements 
has in the past been left to individuzd farmere ^d 
workers, with the gangers, very often, as intermeian^. 
There is no doubt that the result hasbeen a considerable 
amount of waste of labour resources, of inefhcient 
organization, of simultaneous local shortages ana 
surpluses of labour, and of abuses of the gang system. 
Workers are often required at very short notice to take 
advantage of weather conditions or of price movements, 
and it is obvious that rapid movements of workers from 
place to place— despite modem transport facilities— 
are unlikely to be carried out successfully without any 
central organization for spreading information and 
linking up available workers with vacant jobs. 
over there is generally a certain amount of opposition 
from ordinary agricultural workers, and from other rural 
inhabitants who might take seasonal work in agriculture 
to working in gangs ; they generally prefer individual 
employment at day-wages. Consequently the ten- 
dency has been for farmers in many districts to employ 
organized groups of Irish migrants instead of local 
labour. The migrant workers sometimes, though not 
always, expect lower w^es than ordinary agricultural 
workers ; they are generally willing to cut the price 
when faced with competition. 


• The position in fact is that a man nhose only eraployroent m several years 
'las agncnltnral noth might cease to be regarded as " normally " in an 
insured ocenpabon. Bat if spells of insurable «ork inter>eaed he would be 
in no danger of exclusion from msuance 
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During the last ten years the Ministry of Labour has 
•made considerable and successful efforts to extend its 
placing activities to the exceptionally difficult field of 
temporary agricultural occupations. The main ob- 
stacles have been the absence of machinery, in the form 
of employment exchanges, in many rural areas, and the 
reluctance on the part of employers (and to a less 
degree of workers) to adopt a new system of engage- 
ment. 

To surmount the first obstacle, temporary “ out- 
houses ” have often been set up in villages remote from 
exchanges. To meet the objections to a new system — 
which arise partly from the convenience to the farmer 
of the old but partly from sheer conservatism — the 
exchanges have taken upon themselves many of the 
functions of the ganger. The employer states the 
number of workers he is likely to require and the date 
when they %vill be wanted : the exchange selects a 
group of workers and sees that they arrive on the field 
when needed. Very often, especially in pea-pulling, 
the farmer %vill only give his order late in the evening, 
when he has seen the condition of his crop and knows 
the probable market price ; in such circumstances it is 
clear that only comprehensive and efficient machinery 
can organize the available labour supply to the best 
advantage. The methods used where exchanges are 
not active are generally haphazard and casual, and 
result in the waste of human and material resources. 
The objections of the workers to gang organization 
seem to be less — ^though they still persist in some 
cases — ^when the gangs are organized by the exchange 
instead of by a ganger. In spite of the fact that a 
central organization can only be at its most effective 
when the whole labour market is brought under its 
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control, employment exchanges have never succeeded 
in any area in covering the whole field. Thus it is 
reported from an important pea growing area that 
" determined efforts were made by the local exchange 
manager to secure the adoption of a scheme for organ- 
izing the supply of labour for pea-pulling. The scheme, 
which provided for the registration of ail workers 
according to the estimated requirements of farmers, ^vas 
framed with the particular object of preventing a recur- 
rence of incidents which took place in the 1931 season 
when large numbers of workpeople in search of employ- 
ment stormed the fields and did considerable damage to 
the crops. Although supported by the Local Employ- 
ment Committee, the manager’s proposals were not 
acceptable to some growers, who preferred not to depart 
from traditional methods of engaging labour." 


TABLE III -WORKERS PLACED IN AGRICULTURE BY 
EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 1929-33 



ADULTS 

Men W omen 

JUVEKiLtS 

1 Dojs CitU 

CArdeaers aod Gar- 
deners’ Ubourere 

1 (excluded from pre- 
vious coU ) 

1 Total 

1933 

32,093 32.259 

4.28J 3.725 

6.i6o 

1 78,520 

1932 1 

24.934 8,637 ! 

6,300 

6.168 

1 46.139 

1931 

25,672 

1.600 

5.693 

, 32.965 

1930 

1 27,^3 1 

6.543 

34.346 

1929 

1 30.074 j 



Source : Mtnitiry of Labour GazeUes. 


The number of workers placed by the exchanges in 
agriculture rose from 34,000 in 1929 to over 
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78.000 in 1933.^ This total covers gardeners and 
gardener’s labourers, included under Agricultiure by the 
Ministry of Labour's classification but not in the 
ordinary sense agricultural workers. The niunber of 
gardeners is, however, given separately. The great 
majority of the Ministry’s placings are of temporary 
seasonal workers ; the exchanges have hitherto been 
able to take only a very small part in placing work 
among regular or casual agricultural labourers. Efforts 
are being made in this direction, however, and officials 
of the Ministry now regularly attend some of the 
important Hiring Fairs, when they register workers 
and put them in touch with such vacancies as farmers 
notify to them. 

It is impossible to say what percentage of seasonal 
workers are placed by the exchanges, but the 78,000 
placings in 1933 must represent a considerable propor- 
tion of the total. The total number of seasonal workers 
is not only unknown, but it varies appreciably from 
year to year. If a crop is poor, or if owing to weather 
conditions the picking or harvesting operations can be 
spread over a long period, a larger part of the work ^vill 
be done by ordinary (probably ” casual ") agricultural 
labourers and temporary workers wiU not be called 
upon. 

Separate statistics are available for the principal 
occupations — ^pea-pulhng, beet sugar- and fruit-picking. 
Pea-pulling accounted for 40,350 placings (over half the 
total) in 1933 and about 13,000 in 1932 ; beet sugar 
placings were 13,746 in 1933 and 10,368 in 1932 ; fruit- 
picking represented 4,579 placings in 1933 and about 

4.000 in 1932. 


^ See Table III. Hop picking is not included in these figures. 
“ Field work only is included in these statistics. 
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The beet sugar industry deserves separate examina- 
tion. Placings are made by the employment ex- 
changes both in field work (where temporary labour is 
required in May to July for hoeing and singling and in 
September to December for lifting and topping) and 
in factory work (which is carried on about the same 
time as the lifting and topping though it sometimes 
goes on longer), and the total number placed in both 
branches rose from 6,600 in 1929 to 13,700 in 1933*' 
Owing to the new development of the beet industry it 
has been easier for the employment exchanges to carry 
on placing work than in other branches of agriculture ; 
the exchanges have not had to cope here with the 
obstacle of a conservatism clinging to old established 
customs. 

The field workers on beet sugar are in most cases 
recruited from local sources and a considerable pro- 
portion, estimated at 40% in 1931.* are normally 
casual agricultural labourers. For factory work, on 
the other hand, an appreciable number of workers are 
brought by the exchanges from other districts, gener- 
ally from towns. The proportion of persons placed in 
factories who came from other districts was 11% in 
1931 and 12% in 1932. 

It is possible to make a rough estimate of the 
proportion of the total engagements in beet sugar for 
which the exchanges are responsible.* The proportion 
is very much higher in factory work than in the fields. 

Another branch of the ilinistry’s agricultural work 
worth special mention consists in the temporary 
transfer of hundreds of workers from England to Jersey 

•See Miniitry of Labour Caaeiles 

* Ibid . June. t93i. p 214. 

* See Table IV. ButthetotalpUangs include a certain number of replac- 

ms. ol „ho Uk. mom dumg Urn comm ol the ssuoo. 
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for the potato and tomato seasons. The Jersey potato 
season starts in early May and continues tiU July. 
The tomato crop, of much less importance, is picked in 
July. Until 1932 Breton workers regularly went over 
to Jersey for the season, as the local labour on the island 
is only sufficient to do a very small proportion of the 
work. At the end of 1931, however, negotiations were 
opened between the Ministry of Labour and the Jersey 
authorities with a view to English workers being en- 
gaged in place of Bretons. In early 1932 a representa- 
tive of the Jersey Farmers’ Union, accompanied by 
Ministry of Labour officials, visited a large number of 
exchanges in South West England and engaged 
workers, signing contracts then and there, for work in 
Jersey later in the year. It is said that the response 
to the call for workers was good and eventually 2,600 
men and seven women, organized in small gangs, went 
to Jersey. The same thing has been done every year 
since 1932 and the experiment appears to have proved 
liighly successful. 


TABLE IV.— COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT EX- 
CHANGE PLACINGS WITH ESTIMATED TOTAL WORKERS 
IN BEET SUGAR 



Estimated total workers 

i 

Employment Exchange 
Placings 


Field Work 

Factories 

Field Work 

Factories 

1929 


8,889 

3,282 

3.302 

1930 


9,900 

5.923 

4.207 

1931 


7,900 

3.407 

5.709 

1932 

■1 

8,100 

3.367 

1 

7,001 


Source : Ministry of Labour Gazette, June, 1931, and Journal of 
Ministry of Agriculture, September, 1933, p. 557. 
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Though the work is described as arduous, and hours 
are long, there seems no doubt that the Jersey farmers 
found the English workersas satisfactory as the Bretons, 
and it is likel)' that in Uie future only EnglisJi 
workers be employed. Throughout the Ministry 
of Labour has supervised the transfer and officials were 
stationed on the island to deal with disputes. 

The achievements of the employment exchanges in 
agriculture may, to sum up. be classed under three 
heads. In the first place they have succeeded to a 
large extent in their aim of substituting local labour for 
migrants. Secondly, where any considerable number 
of workers transfer temporarily from an urban to a 
rural area, they have organized the movement by 
co-operation between the urban and agricultural ex- 
changes. Third, the actual methods of engagement in 
the fields, whether of local labour or of transferred 
workers, have been much improved, both from the 
farmers’ and workers’ points of view, by the inter- 
vention of the exchanges. 



CHAPTER X 


CONCLUSIONS 
I. RECAPITULATION 

The statistical analysis of Chapter II showed that 
about three-quarters of insured workers and many 
workers outside the unemplo5unent insurance system 
are attached to industries subject to regular seasonal 
variation. The total number of insured workers who 
some time during the year become unemployed on 
account of these fluctuations varies from about six to 
eight hundred thousand, or from 5% to 7% of the 
insured popiflation. The average number seasonally 
unemployed during the year is, however, about 230,000 
to 300,000 or 2% to 2^% of those insured.^ Both 
these proportions tend towards the higher end of the 
range in years of high general unemployment, for it has 
been sho^vn that seasonal fluctuations tend to increase 
in amplitude during depressions. Although seasonal 
fluctuations are less in Great Britain than in most 
countries, yet they account for between one-tenth 
and one-fifth of total imemployment. Seasonal fluctua- 
tion, then, presents an unemployment problem large 
enough, and ^videspread enough, for some concerted 
efforts towards a solution to be well worth wMle. 

Before considering the directions in which a solution 
might be — and is being — sought, it may be useful to 
recapitulate some of the principal aspects of the problem 
brought out by the detailed studies of particular 
industries. 

^ See p. 19. 
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The original cause of seasonal variations can, \vc 
have seen, be traced in most cases to natural phenomena. 
But these natural phenomena — chiefly the seasonal 
variation in climatic conditions— do not necessarily and 
inevitably produce seasonal variations in production 
and employment. The natural factors do in practice 
lead to seasonal variations in demand but it is possible, 
as we have found, to dissociate to some extent the 
seasonal pattern of demand from the natural factors 
responsible for it. Seasonal demand, again, need not 
always cause seasonal production or cmpIo3ment. 
iluch depends on the organization of the industry or 
on the nature of the product. Many seasonal indus- 
tries, such as the clothing and motor industries, make a 
large variety of products which arc so susceptible to the 
influence of fasluon that production ahead of orders is 
unsafe and variations in supply and demand must keep 
in step. This variety of production, and the import- 
ance of fashion changes, arc partly due to the character 
of demand but may in large part be regarded as results 
of the organization and policy of the industries. 

It has been found, too, that in most seasonal indus- 
tries there are some firms which are much more stable 
than others and some which have succeeded in almost 
completely eliminating seasonal fluctuation. In some 
cases, this stability is due to the firm in question being 
engaged in a section of the industry where fluctuations 
are less than the average; in most seasonal indus- 
tries the amplitude of seasonal fluctuations in demand 
differs for the different classes of products made. In 
other cases, stability is secured by deliberate policy, for 
example by anticipating demand and carrying heavy 
stocks, by securing orders exceptionally early, by 
publicity, or by dovetailing products with different sea- 
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sonal patterns of demand. In general, though not always 
necessarily, large firms are better able to reach stability 
by these means than small units ; in most industries — 
certainly in clothing, motors and building — the large 
firms are the more stable, though not every large firm 
makes use of the opportunities of securing stability 
and many small firms are able to surmount the dis- 
advantages of their size. In these ways industrial 
organization is always in the foreground as a principal 
element in any pictme of seasonal variation. 

2. THE PROSPECTS OF STABILIZATION 

To the important question whether seasonal fluctua- 
tions are tending to become more or less significant, 
we were able to give only a rather indefinite reply. 
It appears that since the relative importance of some 
of the most seasonal industries is tending to diminish, 
the significance of the seasonal element is on the whole 
becoming less (apart from the exceptional circumstances 
of the depression years 1930-1932). The study of in- 
dividual industries provides further indications of the 
probable future trend of seasonal fluctuations. We 
may sum up briefly the industrial tendencies which are 
making for an increase and those maldng for a decrease 
in seasonal fluctuation. 

Among the factors making for increased seasonal 
fluctuation, the gro^vth of “ fashion ” demand can be 
put first. Where fashion plays an important part in 
the market, any seasonal fluctuations in demand are 
bound to be reflected in production and employment, 
since stock holding becomes dangerous if not impos- 
ble. A rising standard of fife and falling costs of pro- 
duction are likely to lead to an increased demand for 
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goods affected by the play of fashion ; more customers 
will insist on appearance and style, fewer on solidity 
and long life in the articles they buy. Technical 
development, by reducing the costs of fashion goods, 
brings them within the range of the lower*paid workers, 
and tends in this way to increase seasonal fluctuation. 
Secondly, there is a general tendency towards hand-to- 
mouth business which accentuates seasonal and irregular 
fluctuations. This tendency is due, it seems, partly 
to improved transport and productive organization, 
rendering it unnecessary to make stocks and easy to fill 
orders rapidly, and partly to the decline of the whole- 
saler who is frequently responsible for the carrying of 
stocks and who acts as a kind of buffer between manu- 
facturer and retailer. Thirdly, mass-production 
methods and specialization of machinery liave been 
accompanied by specialization of labour. Workers 
trained to a single process cannot change from 
job to job ^vith fluctuations in the demand for their 
specialized work. Fourthly, the organization of the 
employment exchanges undoubtedly facilitates seasonal 
methods of operation since the potential supply of 
labour available to meet fluctuations in the demand 
for it is greatly enlarged. 

On the other side of the balance sheet, among factors 
making for diminishing seasonal fluctuation, we may 
put first the general tendency towards an increase in 
the scale of production. The larger concerns can more 
easily even out fluctuations in employment. Yet 
though this general tendeni^ no doubt exists, it operates 
Very slowly ; in the building and clothing industries in 
particular, the small firm still holds its o\\'n. The 
tendency to an increase in the scale of production is 
partly due to technical progress increasing the amount 
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of capital required to enter production. Thus, technical 
progress has a double effect on seasonal fluctuation : in 
so far as it contributes to the extension of fashion 
demand it increases seasonal fluctuation ; in so far as 
it tends to increase the scale of production it works in 
the opposite direction. 

Secondly, there is a certain tendency — not always 
developing very quickly — towards standardization of 
certain articles such as household fittings and motor 
components subject to seasonal demand. Standard- 
ization, by reducing the risks of making stocks, is on the 
whole a stabilizing factor. The movement towards 
standardization is another b3^-product of technical 
progress, since without standardization the full benefit 
of mass production cannot always be realized. Thirdly, 
while, as we have seen, the organization of the 
labour market through exchanges makes seasonal 
operation easy, at the same time it facilitates dove- 
tailing between seasonal occupations. Fourthly, we 
must reckon among stabflizing tendencies the decline 
in the relative importance of some of the more seasonal 
industries which has the effect of reducing seasonal 
fluctuations in the system as a whole. This fact seems 
to have been in practice the most powerful. Indeed, 
the developments of productive technique and of 
industrial organization, wth which the other tendencies 
mentioned can be directly associated, appear to have 
operated in both directions at once — ^in some ways 
accentuating, in others smoothing out seasonal ir- 
regularity. The net effect on seasonality has probably 
been negligible. 

We have not mentioned among stabilizing tendencies 
the deliberate efforts to even out seasonal fluctuations 
as a matter of conscious policy. Undoubtedly, how- 
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ever, a scientific and far-seeing attitude in industrial 
planning is making itself felt ; stability and regularity 
in the operation of industry are to an increasing 
extent being regarded as desirable and not altogether 
unattainable objectives. 

There seem to be good reasons for regarding seasonal 
irregularity as an element in the industrial system 
which on the one hand raises costs and on the other 
leads to insecurity and uncertainty of Uvelihood among 
workers. It has been shown that although seasonal 
fluctuations are ultimately due in most cases to natural 
factors, yet the immediate causes are to be found 
largely in the buying habits of consumers and in the 
organization of industry. Although buying habits and 
industrial organization must not be regarded as easily 
alterable — indeed they may be more difficult to attack 
than natural and technical factors — yet the surveys 
made of particular seasonal industries show that efforts, 
in some cases successful, are already being made to 
reduce seasonal fluctuations. The example of the 
United States may be quoted. Considerable uneasiness 
was felt there, some twelve years ago, at the extent of 
seasonal fluctuations and of the unemployment to 
which they gave rise. This dissatisfaction was ex- 
pressed in the Reports of the President's Conference 
on Unemployment, which came to the conclusion that 
seasonal fluctuation was very largely avoidable. Con- 
centrated efforts were made in seasonal industries to 
increase stability and considerable success seems to 
have been achieved.^ 

* According to the CommiUee on Recent Ecouemtc Cfianges (p. 3*4) by 1929. 
as the result of this compaiga, definite me;tsurcs to modify seasonal inegulanty 
had been put into efiect in 51% of » samide of investigated compames ; m 
4% of the compaiuesinegolaiity had increased; 103% nothing had been done : 
in 40% the problem had never been acnte. 
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There are three possible kinds of treatment for the 
problems of seasonal irregularitj'’ in employment. The 
first consists of measures which will reduce fluctuations 
in the demand for labour of seasonal industries. The 
second kind consists of measures such as dovetailing of 
occupations and improved organization of the labour 
market, which, while not affecting the seasonal opera- 
tion of industIy^ will yet reduce the irregularity of 
employment and income of the inditddual workers 
engaged in seasonal industries. The third kind 
consists of the alIe\aation of what seasonal unemploy- 
ment remains — for example, its distribution by the 
working of short time. In most cases there is a strong 
case for further progress in all these directions but each 
industry naturally has its own problems for the solution 
of which different methods may be appropriate. 

It should be realized first that an essential condition 
of success is knowledge, and, especially, statistical 
knowledge. Stabilization requires a good deal of antici- 
pation of future movements of the market. The extent 
of, and reasons for, seasonal demand, the regularity 
from year to year of seasonal pattern and amplitude of 
demand, production and employment, the differences 
in seasonality — often of great importance — between 
the different sections of the industry and the market, 
and between the various firms, must all be studied 
before any large-scale policy of stabilization can be 
successfully carried out. Among published statistics 
we may note particularly the absence of information 
relating to monthly production in any but a very few 
industries. At present, seasonal changes in production 
have to be deduced from the fluctuations in emplo3mient 
but, as we have pointed out, emplo5mient figures 
are not a completely accurate guide. There can be 
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little doubt that the existing periodical Census of 
Production would be improved by some information 
relating to monthly variations of production during the 
census j'car. Figures showing the total employed 
montldy are already included. Monthly production 
figures ^vould be extremely difficult to collect but an 
alternative metliod would be to ask each establishment 
for its monthly wages bill. Information of this char- 
acter would substantially assist industrial finns and 
public authorities to estimate the need for and 
possibilities of a stabilization policy and to decide what 
form such a policy should take. 


3 . METHOD OF REDUCING SILVSONAL FLUCTUATIONS IN 
INDUSTRIAL ACTIVTTV 

The first class of remedy, the reduction of seasonal 
irregularity of operation, may be sought along three 
lines • the seasonal amplitude of demand may be 
altered by inducing customers to alter their buying 
practices ; or production may be so organized tljat a 
seasonal demand is met by a regular supply. These 
two hnes of approach are both for the most part the 
concern of firms themselves ; they are matters of 
internal industrial and selling policy. The third 
method is the use of government or local authority 
inter\‘ention either through the market — for in many 
industnes Stat« agencies are themselves important 
customers — or bV legislation which encourages or 
enforces regular operation. 

We must consiefcr first the possibility of reducing the 
seasonal amphtude of demand. Something may be 
done in this direction by properly directed propaganda. 
The industry, in ^ct, must get into touch with its 
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customers. We have seen already that painters, 
through the trade union and the Paint Marketing 
Council, have for some time issued regular propaganda 
in the hope of persuading the pubhc to get more 
decoration and painting done in the autumn and 
^vinter.^ 

A more successful example is that of a large manu- 
facturer of radio apparatus, Murphy’s Radio. This 
firm, whose publicity is of a distinctively “ personal ” 
character, not only appeals to the pubhc to buy radios 
during the off-season, partly on philanthropic grounds- 
but also tries to secure this result by concentrating its 
advertising on the slack season. The firm has succeeded 
in stabihzing employment to a very considerable extent 
but the pubhcity pohcy is alhed with a particular pohcy 
in the presentation of new' models.® It is impossible 
to disentangle the effects of the tw'o factors. Where 
advertising is extensively used, its concentration 
on a particular season is hkely to be effective. We 
have already seen that in tlie motor industry adver- 
tising tends to be concentrated on the bus}' season ; 
the natural reaction to a seasonal demand is, indeed, to 
advertise when people are inclined to buy and are 
therefore most receptive. This procedure tends to 
increase the intensity of seasonal fluctuation. Adver- 
tising in the off-season, contrariwise, can ver}' w'ell be 
used to stimulat^ demand at that period if customers 
are susceptible to pubhcity. But in an industry hke the 

1 See p. 195. 

-See, for example, an advertisement headed " Unemployment ” in the 
Daily Herald, IMay 25th, 193^. " If you buy now, instead of waiting for the 

autumn, you wUI not only have several more montlis of radio enjoyment, but 
you will also be keeping many hundreds of workers in our factories and in our 
dealers' shops fully employed during the ne,xt difficult months." 

^ See p, 2O3. 
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radio industry one firm, by extensive off-season pub- 
licity, may, of course, stabilize its own production 
by attracting off-season demand from other firms 
and the seasonal amplitude of demand as a whole 
may not be affected. To stabilize demand as a 
whole to any considerable extent would probably 
require a concerted advertising policy in the whole 
industry. 

In many seasonal industries such as building, painting 
and decoration, and in many sections of the clothing 
trades, the possibilities of publicity are clearly very 
limited since publicity is not extensively employed in 
the sale of their products and services. But some 
firms, such as tailors with wcU-known names and whose 
products could be classed as " proprietary articles 
might find publicity an effective instrument of 
stabilization. I 

In this latter group of industries, propaganda through 
the ordinary publicity methods is not likely to have 
niuch result unless supplemented by a clearly defined 
''Seasonal price policy. The customers will hardly be 
persuad^to alter their buying habits by appeals to 
philanthr^y alone or even by a bombardment of 
^dvertisemtlut. But if customers can be brought to 
realize the jjdvantage to themselves of regular demand 
is soj^ic prospect of progress towards stability, 
f hese advanl tages may take the form of a better chance 
of rapid andl competent attention (as, for example, in 
building or paJpnting or the makingof bespoke garments), 
or the mdustrfV may adopt a policy of lower prices in 
he off-season ^.o stimulate demand. 

Seasonal ua£t!iation& occur in. the gricea of se-vecal 
commodities, it is important to distinguish the 
^use, instance, are higher in winter 
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on account of the lower \deld. Other foodstuffs, too, 
are sold at higher prices in winter on account of the 
reduced output. The price of most coals for internal 
consumption varies seasonall3'-, being regular^ from 
two to four s hillin gs a ton lower in summer than in 
winter, but in this case the cause lies in the seasonal 
faffing off of demand. If there is an^^' seasonal variation 
in costs it is likety that coal is actuaffj’^ more expensive 
to produce in summer than in winter on accoimt of 
high overhead costs. The variation therefore presents 
a deliberate attempt to increase off-season demand. In 
a competitive industry'- selling a standardized product, 
such as coal, the adoption of a policy of this kind by a 
few firms is likely to lead to its general adoption by the 
wffole industry. 

•Seasonal price changes w'hich have the effect of 
stabilizing demand are rare in Great Britain, though, 
perhaps, they are more common in the United States. 
It seems, however, that they might be extended to a 
good many products. But if they are to be effective 
it is essential that they should be brought before 
the public notice with as much emphasis as 
possible. Customs and habits, as has been observed 
already, are as difficult to surmount as technical 
obstacles. 

Periodical Sales in retail shops are special cases 
of price variations adopted with a view'^ to inducing 
stability of demand. Retailers have as much interest 
as other enterprises in reducing their overhead costs b}* 
stabilizing their activities. Thus the January and Joly 
sales are timed to coincide with periods when buying 
w'ould otherwise tend to be slack — ^just after the Christ- 
mas season and during the holidays. It has, however, 
been found in some stores that the Sales tend to inten- 

s 
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sify the slackness cf acti\*ity in February and August. 
Consequently they have resorted during these months 
to stimulating selective demands, for example, by 
special ” Household Sales ’* of all kinds of household 
equipment. 

It must be noticed, however, that Sales do not 
consist entirely in the selling off at low prices of 
surplus stocks. In many cases special orders are given 
to manufacturers for production of exceptionally cheap 
lines. MTien, as often happens, these orders come in 
very shortly before delivery is required, the effect may 
be to increase the fluctuation in manufacturing 
empIojTnent.* 

Seasonal price variations could be applied not only 
in sales to the public by manufacturers or retailers but 
also in the sale of raw materioh and semi>manufacturcd 
goods to manufacturers of the final product. Price 
movements of tliis kind should encourage the pro- 
ducers of the final product to make what efforts they 
can to stabilize their own sales, so that they may take 
advantage of loMer off-season prices of the products 
they themselves purchase. 

Akin to the policy of deliberate price variations to 
stabilize the market is the proposal that wage-rates 
might be subject to seasonal changes in order to 
encourage the stabilization of the demand for labour. 
The reaction to such a proposal on the part of trade 
umonists. is, hovever, generally unfavourable. Earn- 
ings are already lower in the slack season owing to short 
time and until the lower off-season rates actually have 
the effect of stabilization of demand for labour, they 
are likely to accelerate still further the irregularity of 
earnings. It is felt too that if a lower time or piece 
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rate were allowed in the off-seasons, the workers would 
not easily be able to insist on a return to the higher rate 
in the good seasond 

The export market represents a special class of 
demand. In some industries it is possible partly to 
stabilize employment by the dovetailing of exports 
with production for the home market. The Austin 
Motor Company, for instance, uses exports as a stabi- 
hzing factor. The importing countries, however, have 
their own buying seasons and it is not always possible 
for a firm to pick and choose its customers so as to 
secure the ideal distribution. Before the war the 
seasonal pattern of coal exports used to compensate 
partly for variations in the home market. Since the 
war, however, the seasonal pattern of exports has 
changed. It stiU compensates partly for home sales 
— exports being low at the end and beginning of the 
year and rising in the spring — but the extent of com- 
pensation is much less marked. 

It is clear that the methods of altering the pattern of 
consumers’ demands described above will not completely 
do away mth avoidable seasonality. We therefore 
pass on to those methods of stabilization which consist 
of plaiming production and employment so as to reduce 
their seasonal fluctuation wthout getting rid of the 
seasonal pattern of demand. The first and most 
obvious way is to produce independently of fluctuations 
of demand and to carry a varying stock of goods. Thus 
the demand for photographic apparatus is highly 
seasonal, being concentrated in the period Easter to 


^ Lower off-season rates have been established in some cases in the U.S..4. 
but trade union objection is generally strong and for much the same reasons 
as those suggested here. See Feldman, Regularization of Employment, pp. 

144-5- 
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August, with a peak in June and July. At least one 
firm, the Kodak Company,* is able to prevent seasonal 
demand from exercising its full effect on production and 
employment by building up heavy stocks in winter 
and early spring. Another example is the Boots 
Pure Drug Company. The demand for certain of its 
products — for example certain medicines — is highly 
seasonal, but this company, as the result of a " ration- 
alization ’* campaign, has succeeded in evening out 
the production of those commodities through a planned 
production programme.* The fact that the company 
controls its own distribution outlets is very important, 
though not, as the case of the manufacture of photo- 
graphic apparatus shows, an essential condition of such 
a policy. 

Certain obstacles to this policy are at once evident. 
There is first the cost of holding stocks ; second the 
impossibility of forecasting future total demand ; third 
the fact that even if future total demand can be 
estimated, a firm producing a variety of products — 
especially if subject to the forces of fashion — cannot 
know the distribution of that demand among the several 
classes or styles. Photographic apparatus and drugs, 
of which the production is regiilar despite variations in 
demand, are fairly standardized and not subject to 
rapid changes of design. It should be noticed, in this 
connection, that the two firms mentioned above, the 
Kodak Company and Boots, while not monopolies, 
are predominant in many sections of their markets. 
All these obstacles, it may be observed, are most serious 
for the small firm which can less readily borrow to carry 

I See fetter to Sc-Momist, Dec ist, 1934, p. 1036. 

See Tie Fire Oajs’ IVe**. An Imettigation o/lie Boots Company. By 
Six R. Redmayae. p zS. “ j r j ) 
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stocks and can less accnrately estimate the future 
demand for its products. The difficulties of making for 
stock are most serious in fashion trades, though even 
here most firms have a number of standard lines which 
can be made up in the off-season. These difficulties are 
increased, for example in the clothing industry, by the 
gromng reluctance of wholesalers to bear the responsi- 
bility of holding stocks and by the tendency for more 
and more hand-to-mouth buying. In certain seasonal 
trades such as building, the advantages of regularity 
are generally regarded as less than the disadvantages of 
tying up capital in imsold products. In the motor 
industry, too, the product is exceptionally expensive 
to stock but the chief difficulty here seems to be the 
variety of makes. 

This leads on to another condition of stability — 
increased standardization of products. The greater 
the variety of products and the more frequent the 
changes in design or style the more difficult it is to 
estimate in detail future demand. Competition often 
leads to the introduction of an increasing variety of 
products. Each manufacturer, particularly in trades 
subject to a fashion demand such as clothing, motors or 
radio, tries to establish his hold on the market by means 
of a unique design vdth which his name is associated 
and which \vitl serve his publicity agents and salesmen 
as a good " talking point.” WTiere the possible range is 
large, and individual firms subject to considerable 
fluctuations in demand from year to year owing to 
fluctuations in public taste, every producer may try to 
protect himself against these fluctuations by catering 
for as many kinds of demand as possible. This is 
particularly true of the motor industry. The result 
is the introduction of a great variety of products, the 
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differences in design or quality being often of no real 
importance. 

A reduction in variety must naturally reduce the 
consumers’ range of choice. But the consumer is pay- 
ing for his choice by higher prices, due in part to the 
technical factors increasing production costs when 
variety of designs increases, in part to the high overhead 
costs of the irregular operation rendered necessary by 
variety. It seems that there is a good priina facie 
case for the reduction of variety in many products. 
Some of the standardization or simplification work of 
the American Bureau of Standards, for instance, has 
undoubtedly reduced costs and can hardly have 
affected unfavourably the interests of consumers.' 

Especially useful and even more practicable is the 
standardization of parts and accessories of finished 
products where variety exists mainly because the manu- 
facturers of the final product all require separate designs 
of the manufacturers of the parts or accessories. 

Another aspect of this problem of variety of products, 
of particidar importance in the motor and radio indus- 
tries, is the time chosen to present new models to the 
public. In the motor industry the Olympia Show, at 
which the designs for the following year are disclosed, 
has the effect of stimidating sales in what woidd 
normally be a slack season, and thus of stabilizing pro- 
duction to a certain extent. The radio industry is not 
dissimilar from the motor industry in so far as there is a 
great variety and constant change of designs, due in 
part to technical progress and in part to fashion and 
competition. 

* See Reetxi EcoHomte Changes, Vol I, page tt? For example, the number 
^\aneties of beds, springs and mattresses was reduced from 78 to 4. of mlk 
bottles from to 4, of face-bneks from 75 to a j, and of roofing slates from gS 
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The demand for radio apparatus is very seasonal, 
being concentrated principally on the autumn and 
^vinter months. New models are brought out every 
year at the Radio Exhibition held in August ; the 
exhibition thus coincides rvith opening of the normal 
bu3dng season and intensifies the seasonal fluctuation 
due to demand. Judging from the evidence of the 
licences sold, sales of radio apparatus to the public are 
less than half the monthly average in June and July 
and rise from August to a peak in December of about 
tmce the monthly average, thereafter falling through 
the spring and summer. About two-thirds of the sales 
appear to take place in the six months September to 
February.^ 

Production is probably somewhat more seasonal 
than the demand since the usual practice is for manu- 
facturers and dealers to accumulate stocks of new models 
early in the busy season and to imload the stocks of old 
models during the snmmer. Consequently, orders to 
manufacturers may fall to very low levels indeed in 
June and July. 

In order to reduce seasonal fluctuations, the Murphy 
Radio Company has adopted the policy of bringing out 
new sets not at the August Exhibition but in spring or 
summer when demand is usually slack. It is empha- 
sized by the company that the new sets are not going to 
be superseded during the year. The effect of this 
pohcy, allied with a corresponding concentration of 
publicity, is a distinct increase of off-season sales. The 

Manufacture of radio apparatus is included by the Ministry of Labour in 
the Electric Cables, Apparatus, etc., industry. The seasonal fluctuation of 
employment in this industry is shown in App. Ill ; the seasonal fluctuation in 
employment in radio manufacture alone is simila r in pattern but of greater 
amplitude. 

-Seep. 255. 
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example of this manufacturer has been followed by one 
or two others, but a few linns may stimulate the off- 
season demand for their own products uithout affecting 
the seasonality of demand for the products of the in- 
dustry as a whole. A policy of reducing fluctuation in 
demand by introducing new models in the slack season 
must probably be adopted by at least a majority of 
manufacturers (as in the motor industry) before it is 
to be effective. 

Another method of increasing stability of operation 
is for the manufacturer to secure his orders well in 
advance of delivery dates. As we have seen, the 
tendency tou'ards hand-to-mouth production makes 
this increasingly difficult. Probably, however, it would 
be possible for manufacturers to slow down this ten- 
dency by a concerted policy ; in any case some firms, 
especially large and influential firms, could reduce their 
own seasonal fluctuation hy insisting on earlier orders. 
Examples have been found in sections of the clothing 
trade.* Much depends on the salesmen, whose efforts 
in executing such a policy are obviously of the first 
importance, and there is something to be said for paying 
salesmen in such a way that they will gain from more 
regular sales, for example by special inducements to 
stimulate activity in the off-season. 

This policy may be combined with some form of 
seasonal discounts or postponement of payment. Thus 
in the cycle industry manufacturers give delivery to 
merchants during the winter but payment is deferred 
till the selling season begins. In this way the manu- 
facturer to a great extent finances the holding of 
stocks by the merchant. 

A further method of diminishing fluctuation in em- 

•p MJ. 
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ployment is the dovetailing of two or more seasonal 
demands by producing more than one product. This is 
done extensively in the clothing industries and by 
certain firms making motor parts and accessories. An 
important radio manufacturer makes refrigerators in 
addition. Although this practice seems at first sight an 
obvious way of avoiding seasonal fluctuations, the 
difficulties of entering two completely different markets 
must not be imder-estimated. Indeed the problem of 
marketing seems to be more important in such cases 
than the technical problems of production. The 
difficulties may, however, be reduced if the firm acts as 
a contractor in manufacturing the subsidiary product, 
not itseH entering the market, but undertaking contract 
work for other firms who are principally engaged in 
making the product in question.^ 

Again, there are technical developments which 
may make it possible to surmount the physical 
obstacles to regularity of production. In very few 
industries do physical factors actually prevent or 
impede, from a technical point of view, stabilization 
of activity.- These few industries are outdoor indus- 
tries, notably building (including outdoor painting) and 
public works, and even here we have seen that in 

1 A rather special case of dovetailing of products is the use of a plant for 
more than one purpose. An example is the use of a Manchester refrigerating 
plant for a dairy in summer and an adjacent ice-rink in arinter. This must 
considerably reduce the total cost of operation of the ice-rink. This is a minor 
way in which seasonality enters into the problem of industrial location. If 
convenient sites near dairies could always be found, ice-rinks, which only too 
often fail to prove profitable, might be less rare. 

- In the gas industry, which used to be highly seasonal, the fluctuation has 
almost, though not completely, disappeared. One reason is the fact that 
technical developments have diminished very considerably the number of 
retort men required, this class of worker being the most subject to seasonal 
unemployment. See F. Popplewell in Seasonal Trades, ed. Webb and 
Freeman, p. 168. 
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certain kinds of work modem methods of construction 
have removed almost completely the disadvantages of 
work in bad weather. 

Lastly there is in every plant a certain amount of 
repair and maintenance work which can always be 
postponed till the off-season. If the work can be done 
by semi-skUled or unskilled labour, and if production 
workers belonging to these classes would otheiavise be 
discharged, postponement of repair work to the slack 
season may help to some extent towards regular work. 
This method is found very useful in agriculture where 
" odd work ’* which can be done at any season represents 
a considerable proportion of the activities of most farms. 

We must turn now to the possibilities of Government 
action to stabilize seasonal industries. Discussion of 
Government policies to relieve seasonal unemployment 
when it occurs is reserved for the next section. We are 
concerned here with preventive rather than curative 
action. 

The Government and local authorities can help 
stabilization through their position as important 
customers of certain seasonal industries. This method 
might be particularly effective in the building industry. 
Local authorities could place their housing contracts 
in such a way as to fill in the seasonal gap in activity 
left by the speculative builder and private contracts. 
Government departments, local authorities and other 
public bodies could concentrate as much as possible 
of their interior decoration in the autumn and winter. 
In sections of the clothing industry, too, Government 
departments, JocaJ authoriti^ and other large concerns 
with uniformed staffs make up an important block of 
the market. Some already place their contracts during 
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the off-season but the practice could usefully be 
extended. 

Again, there is the possibility of adjusting the unem- 
ployment insurance system iii such a way as to en- 
courage regularity of employment. It is often main- 
tained that unemplo3mient insurance tends to increase 
seasonality and irregularity of operation. Partly be- 
cause workers dismissed wiU not be entirely without 
means, partly because an employment exchange system 
imphes in most cases a large reserve of labour easily 
available at need, employers wUl care less about 
temporarily la5dng off their staffs. A monetary induce- 
ment might, however, be provided which would differ- 
entiate in favour of regular operation and thus stimu- 
late employers to organize their activities so as to 
reduce, so far as possible, seasonal fluctuation. A clause 
framed to secure this result was indeed included in the 
original Unemplo5mient Act of 1911.^ 

Under this clause a refund of one-third of the con- 
tribution paid was made to any employer in respect of 
any worker employed by him continuously for twelve 
months. It was found, however, that the financial 
inducement was so small as to be ineffective ; the 
amount of the refimd was only 3s. 7d. a year in respect 
of each adult male worker. Moreover the administra- 
tion was difficult and expensive and the net effect of the 
clause was an additional charge on the fund ; this 
feature of the original scheme was abolished in 1920. 
It should be observed, however, that the employer’s 
contribution was at that time only 2|d. a week ; the 
amoimt of the refimd, with the present weekly con- 
tribution rate of lod. would be 14s. 5d. a year. The 
refund need not, however, be limited to one-third of 

' Xational Insurance Act, 1911, Section 94 (i). 
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the contribution ; it might be raised as high as the total 
contribution paid ; this would give a maximum refund 
of 43s. 4d. a year for adult male workers. The corres- 
ponding refund for an adult female worker or a young 
man of eighteen to twenty would be 39s. and for a 
young u'omen of eighteen to twenty, 34s. 8d. For 
unskilled men and for women these amounts are not 
much less than a week’s wages ; it would evidently pay 
the employer to give one week’s extra work to a worker 
who would other\vise be employed for only fifty-one 
weeks in the year. In itself, such a concession could 
make little difference. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the refund is not the only gain from more 
regular employment and operation. In those industries 
where stabilization would mean lower costs it is possible 
that the direct financial incentive of a refund would 
stimulate employers to regularize their activity and 
thus secure the less obvious advantages of reduced 
costs. 

Concessions of this kind have been tried in the 
United States. Unemployment insurance is there, of 
course, linuted, except in the State of Wisconsin, to 
special schemes voluntarily adopted by individual 
firms or industries, but several such schemes exist, the 
most notable being those in certain centres of the 
clothing trade. Some of these include definite pro- 
visions for the partial refund of contributions in respect 
of ^vorkere regularly employed.* 

As presumptive evidence of the usefulness of this 
type of provision in insurance schemes, we may notice 
that the framers of the compulsory unemployment 
insurance system introduced in the State of Wisconsin 

‘ For eiaaiplft th« msunuicescbeitw (started in 1921) covenng the ladies' 
garment industry la Oevelaud. 
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in July, 1934, with the evidence of other American and 
British schemes before them, included a definite induce- 
ment to regularity. This system,^ hke earher ones in 
the U.S.A., is based on the individual firm ; each firm 
maintains its own independent account and fimd. The 
employer pays weekly 2% of the total wage biU of 
the employees covered by the scheme. If, however, 
a particular employer's fund arising from his contri- 
butions amounts to more than S55 per employee, the 
contribution rate is reduced to 1%. If the fund 
amounts to more than $75 per employee, contributions 
are altogether suspended till the account drops again to 
575 per employee. Employers may, in addition, secure 
complete exemption from the scheme by guaranteeing 
a minimum amount of employment of forty-two weeks 
(of thirty-six hours each) in the year to their workers. 
Two or more employers may maintain a joint account ; 
if they can arrange that fluctuations in employment in 
each firm are dovetailed so that the workers regularly 
transfer between the two employers, they can claim the 
financial advantages attaching to regularity of employ- 
ment. The direct inducement to regularity is not 
very great, amoimting at most to 2% of the total wage 
bill. The extent of this inducement is about the same 
as it would be in Great Britain if the full contribution of 
employers were rehmded, as outhned above, for a year's 
continuous emplo5mient. 

In many respects Great Britain has led the way in the 
development of unemplo3mient insurance. It is possible, 
however, that there will be something to learn from 
the Wisconsin and other schemes and that their progress 

^ See Ministry of Labour Gazette, August, 1934, P- ^ 74 * United States 
Monthly Labour Review, September, 1934. Benefits began to be payable in 
July, 1935. 
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^vill repay careful observation. Although great hopes 
must not be placed on the contribution refund sj^tera 
as an inducement to regularity, yet, if the refunds are 
sufficient, it may be effective within limits.* It is 
significant that a proviaon to encourage long hirings 
in place of casual labour is included in the British 
scheme for insurance against imemployment of agri- 
cultural workers.* Schemes of this description, too, 
have been proposed before now' as a method of regular- 
izing casual labour at the docks.* and their introduction 
(or rather re-introduction) into one or two seasonal 
trades (such as the clothing trade), where fluctuations 
might be reduced without great disturbance, at any 
rate desen’cs consideration. 

Another method by which a Government might 
help to bring about stabilization in seasonal trades 
consists of regulations restricting hours of work. /Vll 
legislation governing hours of work sets a limit to 
seasonal fluctuation of production by preventing a given 
number of workers from producing more than a certain 
amount during a particular period of time. It is 
always possible, of coume, to take on e.vtra workers 
(which would actually intensify the seasonal fluctuation 
in the numbers employed) but this procedure would 
necessitate eventually tlie introduction of new plant, 
which might not be worth W'hile. 


An alternative njethod oi tticouragutg regular emploj'Dient would be to 
provide that an employer most paya certaia sura — say jt.— at every disnmsal 
ol a worker This is suggested by Sir W. Bevendge is evidence to the Hoyai 
Commtssion on Vntmployment Jesmana {VoL I. p. 723 ) 

*Seep 229. 

®See, lot example. Social Survtj ^truyaJe, Vok II, p. Si4, and Lascelles 
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4. THE REDUCTION OF SEASONAL VARIATION IN THE 
EMPLOYilENT OF THE INDIVIDUAL WORKER 

The industrial policies outlined in the previous 
section are designed to reduce the fluctuations in 
activity of individual firms. It woifld be impossible, 
even ulth the fullest practicable application of all the 
methods suggested, completely to stabilize activity. 
But fluctuations in individual firms do not necessarily 
imply corresponding fluctuations in employment as a 
whole. If workers w’ere able to move readily from 
seasonally slack to seasonally busy employers, they 
might be regularly employed in spite of the fluctuations 
in individual firms. 

The dovetailing of seasonal occupations is one of the 
classical remedies for seasonal fluctuations. Yet its 
possibilities appear in actual practice to be very 
limited. It is restricted for the most part to semi- 
skflled and unsMlled workers whose training is not highly 
specialized or who are able to learn more than one 
trade. Examination of the charts in Appendix III gives 
some idea of the prima facie possibilities of dovetailing 
as between industries. Thus during the early months 
of the year the principal busy trades are coalmining 
and certain textiles ; both are highly localized, demand 
highly skilled workers and are already provided ^vith 
more than adequate reserves of labour. In the spring 
the majority of trades are busy ; coalmining, cotton, 
wool, and dock service are the principal trades suffering 
from seasonal depression at this time of the year, but 
there are not many industries in which those seasonally 
rmemployed might be temporarily absorbed. Female 
cotton operatives might, however, take temporary work 
in the clothing trades, for at this season there is fre- 
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quently a shortage of labour in the latter industry 
especially in Lancashire. But difficulties of transport 
between Manchester and the cotton towns, and the 
differences in the type of work, are obstacles not 
particularly easy to surmount. Local and temporary 
interchange between coalmining and the unskilled 
building trade occupations (for example, painting) 
might also be possible.* From May to September 
the seasonal summer industries — holiday resort 
trades and temporary* agricultural work — all require 
labour. Meanwhile cotton, wool, certain clothing 
trades (from July) and a few other similar industries 
employing considerable numbers of women are slack. 
At tMs season there is some opportunity for dove- 
tailing and some of the women employed in these 
latter industries do, in fact, take up seasonal summer 
work. Fruit pickers and hop pickers are largely 
unemployed industrial workers. In the autumn and 
in December, most of the light industries and dis- 
tribution are busy, while the slack industries are for 
the most part men's trades. Consequently, not very 
much dovetailing is practicable. 

Another factor governing the possibility of seasonal 
dovetailing of occupations is the seasonal pattern of 
employment in different parts of the country. If there 
were appreciable differences of seasonal patterns in 
adjacent districts (and if the trades concerned were 
appropriate) temporary movement of workers might 
conveniently take place. In fact, however, seasonal 
fluctuations are very similar in neighbouring parts of 
Great Britain as analysis of the employment figures in 

Already there is a good deal of ttansfer — apparently permanent — 
rom coalajiaing to the budding trades See AOnistry of Labour GoielCe, 
«934. p 39« 
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each of the eight Divisions of the Llinistry of Labour 
shows. Unemployment is most severe in \\unter and 
hghtest in summer in London, the South East and the 
South West ; while in Wales, Scotland, the North East 
and the North West and the Midlands unemplo3mient 
is high in summer and low in the \vinter (largely on 
account of the influence of coalmining). In all 
Divisions, the spring is a time of comparatively light 
unemplo5mient. So far as geographical situation goes, 
then, some transference would be possible between 
these two groups of Divisions. 

It seems, then, that the prospects of reducing seasonal 
unemployment by dovetailing must not be exaggerated. 
Some dovet ailin g does go on and more might be done, 
but the chief obstacles are, first, that the trades between 
which mobility is possible tend to move together and, 
second, that the geographical concentration of many 
industries prevents temporary movement from trade 
to trade. 

These two obstacles are not entirely insuperable. 
It may be possible in some firms to commence the 
season a little later or end it a little earlier in order to 
allow dovetailing. An example is to be found in 
Coventry,^ where the two seasonal trades emplo3dng 
women, wireless manufacture and motors, are both 
busy at the same time, but where efforts are being made 
to readjust the seasons. The geographical concentra- 
tion of existing seasonal industries cannot, of course, be 
altered but the possibility of other work being available 
in the off-season ought to be a factor in the location of 
new firms in seasonal trades. This consideration is of 
special importance in the development of the new and 
expanding light industries ; it ought to be taken into 

' See p 99. 


T 
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account by employers setting up new factories with 
seasonally varying labour demands, or by any Govern- 
ment department which might, in the future, be con- 
cerned with control of industrial location. 

Within those limits, how much more dovetailing of 
occupations could go on, and how can it be encouraged ? 
The chief requirements seem to be, first, training, and 
second, organization of the labour market. 

In the survey of the clothing industries, emphasis 
w’as laid on the increasing extent to which workers 
specialize in, and are confined to, small sub-divisions 
of the trade. Specialization, from the point of view of 
both employer and operative, brings considerable short 
term advantages. But although increasing the speed of 
operation, it may in the long run lead to difficidties. 
Especially in trades subject to the play of fashion, 
specialization leads to shortages of labour in certain 
sections which cannot be repaired from unemployed 
surpluses in other sections. Dovetailing of seasonal 
trades is, of coxirse, impracticable unless the workers are 
accustomed to more than one type of work, but the 
worker who has had a fairly broad training in his or her 
own trade may be expected to pick up a new trade 
much more readily than the specialist. 

Objection to the provision of wider training may be 
expected, however, both from workers and employers. 
The worker may object because training delays the 
time when he or she can earn good wages on piece-rates 
in a single process. Moreover the worker who is put 
on an imaccustomed job may at first earn so little more 
than unemployment benefit* that he would prefer to 
be out of work. Both these objections seem, however, 
somewhat short sighted ; in the long run, regularity of 

*Seep. 139. 
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employment and fair proficiency in two or more opera- 
tions would, in most cases, produce a larger annual 
income. The appropriate inducement to get over these 
objections would appear to be a guaranteed weekly 
wage to the worker who takes up a new piece-rate job 
during the first weeks ; the wage need not be as high as 
the earnings of an experienced worker but should at 
least be weU above unemplo5nnent benefit. This 
expedient is sometimes adopted in the clothing 
trades.^ 

An important objection of any individual employer 
to the proposal that he should give a \vider training is 
that other employers would not foUow his example but 
would instead " poach ” his better trained workers. 
He would, therefore, bear the full expense of the training 
without getting the fuU advantages. An agreed policy 
on the part of the trade as a whole, or at least between 
the principal employers, is required. In some cases this 
might be secured by Trade Board regulation or, where 
this is impracticable, by trade union agreement. 

If the amoimt of dovetailing is to be increased it must 
be organized ; the employment exchanges are the 
obvious machinery for putting seasonally unemployed 
workers in one trade in touch "with vacancies in other, 
and busy, industries. Efforts are already being made 
by the exchanges to encourage dovetailing but so far 
the results have not been very striking. If the 
exchanges are to extend their activities in this direction, 
they must, first of aU, be more Avidely used by em- 
ployers. At present, it is estimated, only about 24% of 
the vacancies^ occurring in industry are filled by the 

1 See p. 159. 

- Ministry of Labour Annual Report, 1933, p. 22. The figure only refers to 
wholly unemployed workers. 
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exchanges. In trades where employment is both 
seasonal and casual there is, perhaps, much to be said 
for the reduction of the necessary labour reserv’e to the 
minimum by making compulsory the notification of all 
vacancies to employment excfumges.* 

An interesting example of a set of trades where 
dovetailing xmght be carried out is found in South- 
ampton. Three trades, dock work, shipping and ship 
repairing— ail to some extent seasonal and wth different 
seasonal patterns — employ large numbers of casual and 
semi-casual workers ; the work is of such a nature that 
much of it could be done, after a little experience, by 
most men from any of the three trades. In practice 
a certain number of men do transfer from one trade to 
another but each trade carries a very large reserve of 
its own unemployed at nearly all times of the year. 
It would seem that with organization through employ- 
ment exchanges, assisted by the employers and trade 
unions, the total reserve could be mudi reduced and 
more regular work assured to the men in all three 
trades.* 

In general, dovetailing must be limited to finding 
alternative employment for individual workers. In 
some cases, however, it might be possible for a 
body of workers to move regularly between two 
employers. The organization of such transfers covdd be 
undertaken by the exchanges. But it is only in 
exceptional cases that such an arrangement would be 
practicable. The seasons must coincide exactly, or, at 
least, must never overlap and the requirements of the 

* In evidence to the Royal Conmisston «h Urumployment Insurance (Vol. I, 
P 723). Sir W Be^endge scggested that use of eichanges might be made 
cotnpnlsory in certain trades where there is " excessive unemployment ’* 
either because of decline or oa accoont of casual labour. 

* See P Ford. tV'cjrA and ItVoUk 1* a Modem Pori. Cli. IV. 
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two employers as regards the occupations and sex 
compositions of the workers must be the samed 

More complete organization of the labour market in 
seasonal trades is required not only to facilitate dove- 
tailing but in order to ensure as much regular employ- 
ment as possible for those attached to a single seasonal 
trade. Far more workers are often attracted to seasonal 
trades by the chance of some employment in the busy 
season than can be employed even at the peak. Some 
reserve is needed but the actual reserve is often far in 
excess of maximum requirements. The availability of 
so many casual workers eager to snatch at any tempor- 
ary job itself encourages employers to perpetuate 
irregular methods of operation. More centralized 
organization, through more extensive use of employ- 
ment exchanges, could, in most cases, reduce the 
reserve and yet ensure an adequate provision of labour. 

The alternative maladjustment is a shortage of labour 
during the busy season ; this too, is to be found, notably 
in the clothing trades, and could also be remedied, 
at least in part, by better use of the employment 
exchanges. 

In the organization of the labour market, trade 
unions have the opportunity of playing a very con- 
siderable part. By trade union pressure, uniform 
standards can be imposed, the worst employers can be 
brought into line wth the best, the demoralizing effects 
of a fringe of casual or semi-casual labom can be pre- 
vented and restrictions can be imposed on overtime 

^ E.vamples of this arrangement are found in the United States. Several 
canning factories also conduct lumbering and employ some of their workers 
in both kinds of work. Feldman. Regularhation of Employment, p. 330. A 
large part of the staff of the Dayton Frigidaire Corporation transfer regularly 
to the Dayton works of the National Cash Register Co. in winter. E. S. 
Smith. Itediicing Seasonal Unemployment, p. 251. 
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working. All such action will tend to make more 
difficult irregular operation. In most trades, it is 
believed that a much greater degree of stabilization can 
be attained without any increase in costs ; trade union 
action seems to be precisely the kind of all-round 
pressure most likely to be effective in stimulating a 
policy of stabilization. 

5. THE TREATMENT OF RESIDUAL SE.\SONAL 
UNEJIPLOyilENT 

The methods of reducing irregularity of production 
and emplojinent so far proposed are likely to leave an 
appreciable residuum of seasonal unemployment in 
many industries. There are, however, several methods 
which might be adopted to reduce the harmful effects 
on the workers of irregular employment without 
reducing the seasonal fluctuations in the activity of the 
industries concerned. 

First Ave must consider the spreading of Avhat seasonal 
unemployment is necessary over a large number of 
workers. Instead of some being unemployed during 
the whole off-season, all may be employed for at least a 
certain period every Aveek, or month. This may be 
accomplished by the reduction of daily hours of work, a 
system already adopted in sections of the highly 
unionized hatting trade.* Another method of securing 
the same object is systematic short-time working, the 
employment of each worker for only part of the week 
or for one week in two or three. This is the normal way 
of meeting short-period fluctuations in coalmining and, 
to a considerable extent, in the cotton industry. The 
periods Of emplojTOent are usually fixed in accordance 
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with the continuity rules of uneniplo3nnent insurance, 
so that the worker can get benefit in addition to part- 
time earnings. But like many of the other policies 
proposed here, a measure of this kind must be adopted 
by the greater part of an industry. If one firm were 
to put all its workers on short-time, the more capable 
might leave and secure fuU-time work elsewhere, even 
in the slack season. 

Next, it has been emphasized that one of the serious 
results of seasonal fluctuations is the harmful effects on 
the worker of an irregular income. To overcome this, 
the dyeing and cleaning industry has adopted a method 
of wage payment which might well be extended. The 
seasonal variations in this industry are met for the most 
part by overtime and short-time working. Time- 
workers are paid a fixed weekly rate throughout the 
year. During the slack season, the number of hours 
short of the normal week during which the worker is 
not required are debited to him. During the busy 
season he works overtime for no extra pay, until he 
has worked off the number of hours debited to his 
account. Overtime in excess of the horns debited is 
paid at higher rates ; but the worker is not required 
to make any refund if he is not employed for a 
sufficient nmnber of horns overtime to work off the 
short-time. The scheme is restricted to workers of over 
five years standing. Pieceworkers are not included, 
but are guaranteed at least three-quarters of the time 
workers’ wage all year round. ^ 

Lastly, public works might be used to counter 
seasonal unemplo3mient. Just as public works have 
been constantly advocated (though rarely employed) to 

^ A similar scheme is in operation in the F.I.A.T. works in Turin. See 
I.L.O. report on Hours of Work and Unemployment (1933), p. go. 
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smooth over cycliczd depressions, so they might be 
concentrated on periods oi seasonal slackness. The 
obvious objection is that the kind of jobs of which 
public works must consist are jobs which, being mostly 
out of doors, can best be done in the summer. The 
seasonal curve of the public works contracting in- 
dustry* shows a veiy marked seasonal fluctuation wth 
a peak in May or June and a trough in January. Thus 
the men engaged on public works are themselves 
throAvn out of work when seasonal unemployment is 
severe in the trades — such as building — from which 
they are mostly recruited. Certain kinds of public 
works might, however, be carried on to a greater 
extent during the winter, for example road construc- 
tion and maintenance.* In Germany, by the 1927 law 
providing for productive unemployment relief through 
Government loans to public or private undertakings, 
it was a condition of the loans that as much as possible 
of the work done should be carried out in winter.* 
The Hitler Government’s Arbeitschaffung programme 
of 1933-34 was designed partly to prevent or reduce 
the usual winter increase in unemployment. Thus 
extensive loans were made by the Government to 
encourage such work as internal house repairs and 
decoration, and the dividing of houses into flats, all of 
which would give work to builders who would other- 
wise be seasonally unemployed. The public works 
programme, too, seems to have obliterated almost 
completely the normal seasonal recession during the 

*See App. III. 

Modern methods of road coDsbnctuui. notably the replacement of water- 
bound mscadaa by bitnauiujas and ooacfgte sarfitxs, are not « eif sxiited 6j 
v.-iater conditions, but winter work is not impossible {except in frost) if care is 
exercised and surfaces protected. 

A similar pro> ision u included in Swedish public works legislation. 
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. winter of 1933-34 in the Tiefbau section of the Building 
industry, wliich includes bridge and road building, 
canals, sewers, and similar navvying jobsd In Sweden, 
too, employment on Government relief projects — which 
have, since 1920, played a very important part in the 
relief of unemployment — has always been greater in 
the winter than in summer. From 1920 to 1930, the 
number engaged was regularly about twice as high in 
the peak month (about February) as in the trough 
(about September)." More might reasonably be ex- 
pected, then, from the careful timing of public works 
in Great Britain with a view to absorption of the 
seasonally unemployed. 


6. SUMJIARY 

We may now sum up the conclusions of this chapter. 
An attack on the whole problem of seasonal fluctuations 
and on the unemployment accompanying them would 
have every prospect of success. It would not only 
reduce costs by making possible more efficient, because 
more regular, use of labour and plant, but would also 
do away with a great part of the insecurity and demoral- 
izing irregularity to which the worker in a seasonal 
trade is subject. ^ In this attack, the Government and 
local authorities, employers and trade unions, must 
co-operate. Although progress will, no doubt, be 

* See the Vierteljahrshefte zur Konjwiklurforschung, 9 Jahrgang, Heft 2 
Teil B. p. 12^. 

■ C. J. RatzlaS. The Scandinavian Unemployment Relief Program, ■g. ^6. 

® Although they are not the direct concern of the present work, yet it may be 
observed that what have been described as short-time irregular fluctuations in 
industrial activity are to some extent of the same nature as seasonal fluctuation. 
The methods suggested for the reduction of the latter would undoubtedly 
result in the partial reduction of the former as well. 
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gradual, the programme, if it is to be effective, must be 
developed along the lines of a planned and concerted 
policy. Since seasonal fluctuations are. as we have 
constantly emphasized, closely bound up wth the 
internal organization and policy of industry, the main 
drive towards stabilization must come from within in- 
dustry, from employers and trade unions. Efforts can be 
made to reduce the seasonality of demand by propaganda 
and by price policy. Production can be regularized — in 
spite of seasonal demand — by increased standardization 
and by the reduction of unnece^ary variety and change 
of design of products so as to permit more extensive 
making for stock, by the securing of earlier orders, by 
the production of more than one class of goods so as to 
dovetail seasonal demand patterns, and by the use of 
all available technical methods to reduce the difficulties 
of work at certain times of the year. Seasonal irregu- 
larities in the demand for labour of individual firms or 
industries can be prevented from giving rise to vnezn- 
ployment by co-operation in the better organization of 
the labour market through trade unions and by more 
extensive use of employment exchanges, and by more 
thorough training so as to facilitate the dovetailing of 
seasonal occupations. Lastly, where seasonal unem- 
ployment is unavoidable, its depressing effects can be 
reduced by the sharing out of work over as many workers 
as possible and by some approach towards the equal- 
izing of weekly incomes of workers over the year. In 
each industry, it must be remarked, the problem is 
slightly different, and these methods are not all equally 
appropriate in every case. 

The State can materially as^t such a campaign at 
several stages. As important consumers, public authori- 
ties can time their own contracts and purchasing so as 
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to assist the stabilization over the year of the total 
demand from all consumers. The State can encourage 
the better organization of the labour market through 
the emplo5mient exchanges, can restrict overtime and 
can alleviate seasonal unemployment to a certain 
extent by the timing of suitable public works. By an 
adjustment of the unemployment insurance system a 
positive stimulus might be provided to regular opera- 
tion. Finally it must be remembered that the com- 
munity bears the burden of seasonal variations, a 
burden felt both through high costs and prices and 
through the necessity of maintaining the two or three 
hundred thousand persons who are, on the average, 
seasonally unemployed. Seasonal fluctuations repre- 
sent a waste of resources, human and mechanical, which 
might to a great extent be avoided ; they may only 
account for a proportion of the unemployed but the 
numbers are large enough to merit a vigorous efforts 
for their reduction. 
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